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PREFACE 


Demociacy laces a cusis This is no neivs In lacL, iL is Llic iialinal 
stale ot affairs Why not? Democracy is the doctrine that claics asseit 
the worth of the little man — and all the lends oi cieation say, "No” 
Didn’t Washington knotr that the "consent ol the governed” eras at 
stake when he fought lor independence? Didn’t Rogei Williams Icel 
the crisis when he conceived the idea ol religious ficedom? f)i Hoiace 
Mann ivhile he woiked for schools for all the people? The luslniy ol 
demociacy has been one ci isis after another, each lollowed by a gi ealei 
victoiy over a greater obstacle This is ihe soiiice ol the appeal that 
democracy has for youth Youth isn’t all aid of the long chance, bul 
only of not being wanted or needed Youib is needed today This 
book may show wheie 

Demociacy is young It is dynamic Its spun is the spun of man’s 
aspiiation loi a better hie For, though demociacy lielicves that jieople 
aie impeifect, it holds that they aie improvable .incl In to inle ihem- 
selves Perhaps this is an inconsistency, but obseive a loialuaiian state 
irheic the people aie held to be gods, yet so stupid that then cveiy 
act must be regulated 

When we talk of demociacy, we aic not meiely leleinng to Went- 
woi til’s right to speak lies mind in Parliament, noi even to Zengci’s 
right to punt the disagreeable tiuth These iighls aie deal and we 
will guaid them We like to think that the shades ol Hookei, |elFeisc)n, 
and Lincoln aie looking over our shoulders But ive have advanced, 
with the democracy they loved and woiked loi, into new aienas Fiom 
civil liberties and political lights, wc have tinned attention to the 
social and economic spheies of file Flcie dilleieiucs exist, and will 
continue to exist, foi men arc vaiiablc in abiliiy But hcic, as in the 
oldei areas, we seek ecpiahty of oppoitunity so tlial oin society will 
never be so viscous as to pi event the use of the able, noi so static .is 
to uphold the -waster 

The aims of democracy arc heedom and pistice, to bung about a 
lietter life lor all the ]ieople Tliese goals aic consiam, but theie is 
nothing rigid oi inflexible about the institutions set up to icach them 
We should undeistand the fundamental ideas of the democratic faith 
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PREFACE 


We should lecogmze the piobleius of demociacy and apply the demo“ 
cratic method to solve them The past had no monopoly on wisdom 
The futme belongs to youth This is the Challenge of Democracy 
This book was planned and organized in the light of these con- 
siderations. It starts with the assumption stated by the Educational 
Policies Commission that “if the ‘free man’ has no grasp of the 
souices of his faith, he is not tiuly lice ” It believes that democratic 
institutions arc ncvei completed but always being built The boys 
and girls of today will be among the builders m a few short years 
Therefore, m this comse, ivinch may be their last loimal preparation 
foi citizenship, the objectives might well be to develop a knowledge 
of our present democracy, to piomote an understanding of democratic 
ideas as applied to present pioblems, and to encourage an attitude ol 
peisonal responsibility for the suppoit and maintenance of the ideals 
and appiopiiate institutions ol democracy 
The unit organization of the book, which staits with the individual 
and moves into wider and futme circles, seems logical to the authois 
Hoirever, each unit and each chapiei is complete in itsell to pcinnt 
any leoigani/ation ol the couise that may be appiopriate to the needs 
and interests of the pupils. 


T P B. 



UNIT 1 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL IS THE 
CHIEF AIM OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 




1. EDUCATION GIVES OPPORTUNITY TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND STABILITY TO THE STATE 

2. NATURE GIVES THE INDIVIDUAL BASIC TRAITS WHICH 
CAN BE DEVELOPED FOR SATISFACTORY LIVING 

3. PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER MAY HELP OR HINDER 
SUCCESSFUL LIVING 

4. AFTER A PERIOD OF PREPARATION, YOUTH TAKES ITS 
PLACE IN THE DEMOCRATIC WORLD 
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CHAPTER 1 


EDUCATION GIVES OPPORTUNITY TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND STABILITY TO THE STATE 


*+*****★*★**★★★****★★*****■****★★*★**★*★★****★ 

If we consider education from the point of view of the individual we quickly see 
that his social and economic opportunities depend largely upon his education 
If we consider education from the point of view of the state, we at once come to 
the fact that the collective knowledge, wisdom, and loyalty of the people are the 
very sinews of democracy Every society educates its rulers In a democracy the 
people are the rulers Each new generation must be trained to take over the 
leadership of democracy Thus the school is one of the vital centers of denrio- 
cratic life 

'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kir'k-k-kic-k'kic'k'k'k-k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k-k'k'k-k'k-k'k-k'k'k'k 

Wnv Go TO School 

‘"We, the people” — with those ihiee woicls the Anieuc.ui iiiilion 
was cieated As long as we lemeinbci then ical meaning — nuclei stand 
the idea (oi which they stand, as long as the Anieiit an peo[ik‘ do not 
let them become a incic slogan, the United Slates shall cnnlinue to 
exist as a nation of fice men That pinasc, ‘‘We, the people” is the 
essence of democracy It means that each of us as an indn'ulnal pledges 
himself to maintain a nation in nhich man can achieve the lullesi 
and most satisfactory hie That is “goscinmcnt ol the jicople, by the 
people, and loi the people” And the challenge of clemociacy is to 
preserve and put into jiiactice the ideas ol human ftcedom which 
stand behind the ■words, ‘‘\Vc. the pcojilc ” 

Phrases like ‘‘the cliallenge o( dcmociacy,” the ‘‘dcmociatic icay ol 
life,” and ‘‘We, the people” were not made simply to be icjiealecl ni 
patriotic speeches Fade of you who aie now leading this book must 
have seen and heard those expicssions many tunes cluiing the coutse 
of youi yeais in school Now that the lime is neai ivhen most ol sou 
will have to take up the task ol active ciii/enship, it is neccssaiy to stop 
and take stock, to fix cleaily in yotii minds the true meaning that lies 
behind those words You must answer foi youisclf the questions Wfiio 
are we, the people? "What is the dcmociatic way of life? Hoiv am I 
prepared to meet the challenge of democracy? You aie now leading 

3 

Youth faces the challenge of democ- 
racy with courage, faith, and hope 
Acme 
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this book foi the specific purpose of finding these all-important 

answeis, 

Considei fiist the question, How am I piepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of democracy^ Another way to put the same question would be, 
\\^hy have I been in school foi the past decade? What is the object 
behind the education I have received? The only way to find these 
answeis is to look back on your school years and find out what you 
have gained from them that is truly significant 

Oui word education comes from the Latin meaning “to lead out ” 
In a sense the school is a pilot This pilot has dnected youi way out 
of the haiboi, down the channel, and finally has given you the gen- 
eral healings by winch you can set your course in the open sea But 
It IS up to you to decide what youi destination shall be, and how you 
are going to get theie In a democracy that destination in general 
terms must be effective citizenship and a satisfactory life 

It IS imjioitant to lemember that education is only the pilot 
Whethei oi not you will have a successlul career depends in the end 
upon you The fiist contribution eveiyone must make to meet this 
fust challenge of demociacy is effoti People have different kinds and 
amounts oi ability But practically all of us can, if we trill, exeit the 
effoit nccessaiy to make the most of oui abilities For us as individ- 
uals, this leacly supply of effort is the basis of equality It follows from 
this that the fust step m adding up the value of time spent in school 
IS to decide how much effoit you actually used, and how well you 
have learned to duect and maintain this effoit 

Individual Differences The fact that effoi t is the quality that makes 
education on an equal basis possible does not mean that schools could 
be lun on the piinciple of mass production No tivo people are alike 
Leaving out physical diffeiences, there are three general qualities 
which eveiyone has in different degices These can be labeled apti- 
tudes, attitudes, and capacities Aptitudes are the variety of things a 
person has the ability to do Capacities are the abilities to do things 
in a chosen field Attitudes aie the responses to the woild in which 
he lives 

One boy has mechanical aptitude He can make things with his 
hands It his capacity is small, his aptitude null be limited to woik 
on simple things On the other hand, if he has the ability to originate 
and cieate, we say that he has great capacity for mechanical woik 
When he uses this ability for the benefit of society, he has a social 
attitude 

This illustiation applies only to mechanical ability Some people 
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have the ability to think in abstract terms Tlicy can deal ivith ideas 
rather than things A Lew have artistic ability They write music, sing, 
or paint Scientists have the ability to lollow an idea through to a 
logical conclusion The successful men in all ol these fields and many 
others must be replaced in every generation by tiaiued, eneigetic 
youth Tlie important question Loi you to decide hcie is how has your 
education helped you discover your aptitudes, develop youi capaci- 
ties, and acqune social attitudes? That, altei all, tvas one ol the niajoi 
reasons for your going to school 

The Program of the School. What has been said so lai is an ex- 
planation of one of the mam general aims of education But il you 
aie to understand the meaning of the yeais you have spent in school, 
you must have a clear idea of how the school has attempted to achieve 
these goals Specifically, the school piogram can be divided into font 
parts Fust, the nuisery school oi kindergaiten tries to pumiotc noi- 
mal giowth and develop social altitudes Next tlic clementaiy school 
teaches the use of the tools of education To tins backgicmnd the 
junior high school adds cxploiatoiy courses designed to discover 
capacities and aptitudes 1-inally, the lugli school comes as a cltniax 
to the whole process Thcic the aptitudes and capacities aie molded 
into a foundation lor futlher education in college or effective eiti/en- 
ship m the ivorld of making a living 

The major job of the school is to leach a jilanncd senes ol subjects. 
It is supposed to give the basic lads This .siibjccl mallei is b.ised 
either on the cultural heritage, that mass ol acruraulatcd knowledge 
of the past, oi on the significant asjiects of conicnijioiaiy Iile F.diic'a- 
tors do not agree about cvhicli of these two geneial fields is nioic im- 
portant They do agiec that schools must continually ie-c\amine 
their subject matter to find the best methods ol helping jieoplc 
achieve a satisfactory and economically secure life 

Perliajis the most imjioitant subject giouji is that oi language Tins 
group IS geneially subdivided into Fnglish, llie modem languages, 
and the classical languages They ate all im|icutant because they aie 
the basis of iinclei standing and cxjiiession They ate the basis ol com- 
munication m the jiresenl and with the jiasi The solume ol mn cul- 
tural heiitagc incieased immcasinably with the mtioduciion ol init- 
ten recoids Language foinis oin tie with the jiasi The social studies 
desciibe man’s activities of jiast and picsent Heic we find the manner 
in which man earns Ins living, governs himself oi w governed, and 
lives with otheis in a group From the physical sciences we get an 
understanding ol the world m which we live In this field we study 
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the basis of many of man’s occupations and inventions The commer- 
cial subjects and tlie industiial aits couises develop skills that aie 
essential in business and mdusliy The aits lead to appieciation of 
music and the line arts essential to the enjoyment ol liie It is an 
undeistandmg in all of these fields that makes the malure, ivell- 
lOLuided mdividiiak one whose hie can be more than a round of 
working, sleeping, and eating 


, , ”7 “'“8 *'80 cuucaiois came to the conclusion 

that the school system has to be made flexible enough to fit the many 
diffeicnt individual lequirements They realued that it is impossible 
to fit all people automatically into a rigid pattern The icsult ol this 
idea was that guidance vras included in the school cuiiKiilum CUiick 
ance usually covers three fields educational, peisonal, and vocational 
Witlysympathetic counsehno, which in a democacy must be based 
on acivice lather than compulsion, students arc able to select courses 
cy wiich fit their capacities Ccitain personal problems may be 
consideied and, peihaps, solved Vocational guidaiKe seems to Le 

have Zt r' w’""' '' 

the Vl f seem possible for the student, with 

aid of a counselor, to determine whether his aptitudes and abil- 
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ities fit him foi a selected occupation One veiy unjimtant pait ol 
vocational guidance is the study ol many occupations heloie making 
a choice 

In geneial the aim ol guidance tan be summaii/ed as a uiediod ol 
discovering the best way to apply aptitudes and cajiadties to adiieie 
a satisiactoiy hie This is possible only il you aie compleiely honest 
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Farm Security Administration, photo by Vochon 

Not all American schools are so elaborate as that in Maryland This rural school 
in Wisconsin is, however, |ust as important a cog in our all important educational 

system. 

With yourseli You cannot select a vocation on the basis ol yoiu own 
01 your parent’s wishful thinking 

Extra Cuiricular Activities. In addition to its ma|or joli, the school 
also makes it possible to broaden one’s inteiests and aduities Iteyoud 
the limitations of the curiiculum This aim is acluesed tluough the 
clubs, activities, societies, and teams In .idduion lo ilus, (lie school 
sets up and helps to enloice health iccjuiiemenls lunally, U altemiMs 
to cieate m each individual an uwaicness ol moial and eilucal 
piinciples 

The Seven Cardinal Principles of Education To icduce the tvhole 
pi'ogram to general terms, the school tcaclies you to do lieiiei die 
desirable things you must do to live in our society E\ei)onc musl 
be a workei, a liome member, a citizen votci To be successiul and 








'' 1 



Farm Security Administration^, photo by Lee Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 

Sports and music are two forms of extra curricular activity which help prepare the individual for a more 

satisfactory life* 
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happy in these roles you need health, a command ol basic iuIq^, 
tion and a method lor using it, vocational tiaining, appreciation of th 
home, interests lor leisure time, ethical charactei, and an "-iTiderstaud 
ing of effective citizenship These in general aie the goals that ] 
ago were sei up as the Seven Cardinal Principles of education 
question you must answer now is, Has education made it possibly, h 
you to achieve these goals? Has the school done its job, and have 
done yours? When you will have leached some soil ol answer to 
you ivill know how well you aie prcpaied to inecl the eliallcng^, of 
democracy 

Adult Education. There is one answer you can never have to that 
last question That is, “I am fully prepared ” Democracy is a dynaj " 
society Like individual men and women, it is constantly chan 
and growing It is this fact of lile and growth that makes cdiicati'^^ 
a lifelong process Of necessity it cannot stoji liccause someone h< 
handed you a diploma Diplomas are milestones, not slop sign^ 

A small peicentage of high school students go to college 
few the process ol loimal education is simiily extended lor hnu yen^ 
They have not ended their educational caiccrs ivhen they vcceiv'c ** 
degiee Like everyone else, they face the problem ol cairymg 
pioccss of leainmg tlnough adulthood 

The title of one of the most intelligent American autobiogi., i 
IS The Education of Eletny Adnm<i For Adams living was a pifj 
of learning — learning how to undeistancl and adjust hiiiisclf fo 

ideas and way of life of his fellow men Foimal education m c, , . 

c . , 1 I he 

hrst step in this process 

Within recent years we have come to realize the gicat uripor^. 
of adult education Essentially, it is a problem for each mdivich^P^ 
There are no laws compelling an adult to continue his cduc' 

Even the teim adult education is but loosely clermed Wc 
that adult education includes, besides the legulai offerings qj 
public school systems in evening and continuation classes, q^^, 
of the university extension couiscs, coiicsjiondence coui.scs 
tional woik ol clubs and societies, and the scivice o( ij,,. 
library I’'"*' 


■'vork 

ecluca- 


In recent yeais the moi'cment for adult education has hcen ( 

*■ 


accelerated by the findings ol a psycliologisl ivlio 

biUiliCyr nf prlnltc in 1 tinrlinfrc l-nnrlorl In ille 


ability of adults to learn ^ These findings tended to dispioy 


'-he old 


adage that “you can’t teach an old dog new tricks” by esuibh 

1 Russell and Judd The 4 mejtcan Educational System Boston nouiri,. 

Company, 1940, p 3G4 MifUin 


''hing 
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the hitL that the alnlity to leain does not dcciease -with adulthood 
unttl alter tweiity-hve or thnty, and even then at an extieinely slow 
rate In fact, the implication heie is that the average adidt is inoie 
able to leain than the aveiage child in the elementaiy school Fur- 
thcimoie, the gieater expeiience and the diive that comes fiom woiL- 
ing lot a puipose give the adult an cxtia advantage that should 
eucomagc him to continue his education 



Farm Socurify Administration, photo by Voohon 
Libraries like this are an important part of the system of adult education They 
give the opportunity of catiying on the life work of self education 


Even though the public schools have shoivn but a mild inteicst in 
adult education, the continuation school and the evening school seem 
to be the backbone of this piogiam More than 1,000,000 peisons aie 
emo led in such sdiools The distinction between these tn-o types 
of schools IS that the continuation schools aie earned on cluiing the 
ay and appeal to a younger grou)), the average age being about 
setenteen. as against about twentv-tlnee for the evening schools The 
o eungs of these schools aie gencially veiy similai, although they 
covei a wide lange of sub,ects In addition to Ameiu mwation Imo! 
hsh loi foteigners, natuialization, and physical education, tvhuh am 
common to most schools, the duel coinscs aic acadcimc. coimnercml 
industtial, household aits, music, aits, and crafts 
The Indmdual Should Plan Purcher Education The mam „„,b- 
lem when you have Imtahed your (otmal achoolmg ,a to lay L, a 
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plan that fits your needs The usual stalling jioint is a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and an analysis of individual requnements These lequnc- 
ments will, m most cases, be found to fall into txvo classifications First, 
there are vocational needs Any person who analyzes his ]ob and the 
job he would like to have should be able to see hoiv some new or 
added knowledge, skill, oi undeistanding tvould aid him to do the 
piesent job bettei or to get the new one II he is honest with hnnsell, 
he will see his stiengths and weaknesses Would some woik in specth, 
in accountancy, in blue-piint reading, in law, help him? Thcie is ,i 
way to advance in all these fields and many othcis We have only to 
look al today’s paper to piove to ourselves that the day ol the sell- 
made, self-educated man has not passed Sctond, thcie arc geneial, 
cultiiial needs The length of the woiking day is being consistently 
reduced in the United States, with the icsult that eacli |)eison has 
moie leisiiic time than ever beloie Heie is a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity lor the individual Does he have a hobby, an avenue loi lelaxa- 
tion and enjoyment that will make him a Inqipiei and moie cllicient 
person? All aiound him ate educational answcis to Ins pioblcm It is 
freely admitted that education in the United States is niijieilect, but 
It must also be said that people in geneial lail to take adv.intage 
of the facilities they have 

Wiiv TMF SrATF PicovroFS Senoons 

All that has been said so lai is simjily a biiel sketch of what edu- 
cation means to you as an individual It all adds iqi to one thing, that 
education is an unending piocess — a piocess ivlnch ihe |juhh( schools 
hcgin and which is Icit loi you to (inish How well you do youi jiait 
depends on your undeistanding of what education is all about and 
how it is to be used 

The School and Society Once you have rigiiied out just what going 
to school means to you, you will have answeied but hall ol the ques- 
tion, Why go to schooP The nation as a vvdiolc has pist as laige a 
stake m your education as you have youisell Fiom the point ol 
view ol the state, the school is designed to make you iiilo a matiue, 
well-iouncled peisoii vvdio will be a good cUi/cii iii the huge gioup, 
who will be a woiihy individual in the lamily giouj), nho mil have 
lesources foi a satislactory iccrcational hie, who will he healthy in 
mind and body In othci woids, demociacy uses the school to cieaie 
the kind ol people who can meet the challenge ol demociacy vigoi- 
oiisly, intelligently, irith enthusiasm and laith 

This relation between the state and education is a veiy old one 
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this way our democratic philosophy supports the schools because it 
believes that man is capable o£ improvement, that loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideas can be piomoted by education, and that the basis ol equal 
opportunity is education This strengthens the schools and, in turn, 
the giaduates ol the schools, brought up in the tradition of liberty, 
demand moie democracy m society This will lemam true as long as 
the schools aie dedicated to the cause of democracy And it we did 
not know it belore the dictators have shown us the impoitance of 
emphasizing the aims ol society in the educational system 

“Public” Schools. The American system of education is, first of all, 
public This one word has a special meaning that often escapes people 
“Public” in Ameiica means open to all, free, tax-siipporlcd, and com- 
pulsory Each ol these qualities was achieved only aftei a long strug- 
gle It takes but little thought to demonstrate that without them the 
schools would nor be public or common A student of education has 
noted the following seven stages in this development ^ 

1 At fust education was provided from piivate gifts or religious 
chanty or tuition chaiges Occasionally theie weie grants ol pub- 
lic luncls 

2 Latci, public luncls weie granted to jnivate schools or societies 
to allow them to reduce their tuition lees oi extend the term ol 
insiiuction Sometimes this aid was in the lorm ol pcimission to 
oigani/e a loiteiy 

3 After the War ol 1812, states passed laws allowing districts to set 
up schools and to tax foi the suppoit of ediuaiion This was 
strongly opposed locally and die schools themselves ivere le- 
gal dec! as being lor paupers 

4 In the Jacksonian jieiiod, slates jiassed laws lequiiing local com- 
munities to make provision lor education of children whose 
families could not afford to pay tuition This could be done by 
establishing schools or paying the liution of those who could not 
afford It at piivate schools 

5 During this period, and latci after the Moinll Act of 1862, the 
states began to accumulate hinds loi education from the national 
land policy As the stales used these luncls lor education they 
began to require tliat local communities add to state payments 

6 By the time ol the Civil Wai, the tuition lee was abolished in 
most states This step niaiked the leal establishment of a liec 

^Ellwood Cubbciley, Public Education m the United State'! Boston Hongluon Milllin 
Company, 1934, p 118 
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public school, but was bitterly opposed by many as being radical 
and socialistic 

7 The linal step was the elimination ot the pauper school idea 
and the ending of aid to private oi sectaiian schools With this 
step the public school became common lor all 

We might point out that during the last forty years an eighth stage 
has developed ivhich inchides provisions lor liee textbooks, traiis- 
poitation, and m some cases, health seivice, dental inspection, and 
lunclies 

Why We Have Public Schools All m all, this is a long ciy from 
die Massachusetts I aw of 1(147 i^'hich called for the oiganr/ation of 
schools to loll “that old dcludei, Satan ” To undeistand ivhy such 
changes octuiied u'c must look loi causes within the social and eco- 
nomic system Such a seaich could well be as bioad and deep as the 
histoi) ol the Ihutcd Slates To restuct oui selves to the peiiod since 
1870, we can Imd the lol lowing signihcant points 

1 Ameiica lias become mdusHiali/ed thiough the use ot power- 
driven machines Pioduction has incieased so gieatly that liieie 
IS now no need loi child laboi liom the point of vieir of 
national mteiest 

2 The high i.ost ol child laboi due to this meclianuation and to 
coinpulsoiy wcnkei nisniance has become appaient to inchistr) 
Laboi and humamtaiian gronjis have been active in suppoituig 
measmes to outlaiv child laboi and most states have lesponded 

3 The fioiitiei, so chaiai'ieiistic ol Ameiica iip to igoo, is now 
ended, with the lesult that a ceitain type of opportunity has been 
closed to )oimg people A subsutute loi this opportunity must 
be picnided by the schools 

4 The tiemendous giowth ol cities is one ot the featincs of recent 
Amencan histoiy This toncenti aiion ol young jieople, as iv'ell 
as old, has assisted the development ot schools 

5 The latio ol childieii to adults has decreased steadily thiough- 
out oui liistoiy A society with two adults pei child can caie 
bettei toi that child than a society with one adult toi one child 
as was the case one bundled yeais ago. 

The Cost of Education In 1930 education cost the people of the 
United States 22 pei cent ot the amount they spent foi passengei cais 
in dial yeai T o use aiioihci basis of comparison, that cost was equal 
to 45 jiei cent ol the expendttuie loi all kinds of building constiuc- 
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tion in 1930 This money came from various souiccs, biU the gieaL 
majority was supplied by taxes For all kinds of schools tluoughout 
the countiy moie than half the revenue comes liom local govcin- 
inents which m turn raise the funds by gencial piopcity taxes 

Throughout recent history the cost of education lose steadily until 
1929-1930 Accouling to the United States Ollicc ol Tclucation, in 
that year it amounted to 13,364,872,000 Dining the dejnession it 
chopped to $2,604,410,935 01 these sums, five-sixths irent Itii pulilit 
schools and the remaining sixth foi piivate schools Undeniably the 
annual bill loi education is a huge one, and we all have to help to 
pay It 

We have aheady indicated what the individual and the state should 
expect from the school The questton now is. Do they get then 
money’s woith^ This is not snn|)ly a cpicstion ot dollais and cents 
In adclitiou to your own and yoiii paient’s money, you must sjiend 
•ippioximately tivehe yeais ol yoiu lile in school That is ma|oi ex- 
penditure, too 

Youi aiiswei to this cpiestion must dejiend ivholly on youi answei 
to the two questions that weic asked bcloie Have you as an individ- 
ual been able to Lake advantage ol what the school has olleied you? 
Has the stale, by stippoiting a costly educational piogi.un shaped 
you into a useful and successiul citi/ctT 

Improving the Schools From this it lollcnvs that iheie is a \eiy 
practical as well as theoretical leason lor eveiy indniclu.il 10 liy to 
jiiesene and improve the school system As an individual, each pei- 
son is, and should be, conceined with his envn develojimeiu, bis mvn 
education As a citr/en who lecogui/es that the lutuie ol his denio- 
ciatic society depends ujion the schools, he must be ec|u.illy con- 
ceined foi then iinpiovcment Fducational lescauh is constantly 
going on and the findings aie available loi all schools ,SonK‘ take 
advantage of these lesults but most are unable to do so Act 01 cl- 
ing to one student, thcie is a 50-yeai lag beliveen the good .ind b.id 
schools 111 the United States, that is, it lakes 50 yeais loi ,uce|)led im- 
piovements to be widely adojited Ty|)ical among the conclttioiis con- 
sideied essential lor a good school ate a competent teaching stall, 
pioper school plant, kindergarteus, llexibility ol cuiiiculuin, suitable 
instiuctional matciials, effectise guidance piogram, school health 
piogiam, school and community co-o|jci atton, and jnoiessional, lathei 
than political, administration Yet even when judged by these lunda- 
mental standards, a laige peirentage of American schools aie louncl 
ivanting The basic reason for this inadequacy is the inability ot some 
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communities to finance good schools Therefore, one of the biggest 
issues in American education is, and will continue to be, that of 
federal aid Many sound arguments against disturbing the constitu- 
tional lesponsibility of the states foi education can be found, but the 
fact remains that democracy stands for equal opportunity, that equal 
opportunity depends laigely upon education, and that educational 
opportunity in the United States today is unequal 

Conclusion We, the people, depend on oui educational system 
We, the people, have created it, and we, the people, must sustain it 
and shape it to fit oui changing needs Befoie you can go on in this 
book to consider the challenges xvhich democracy must face and solve, 
you must decide hoiv ivell you are prepared to meet that challenge rn 
your own hie Your first and immediate contact with oiganized demo- 
cratic living has been the school It is the foundation upon which 
your liiLuie life and citizenship must rest Now is the time to make 
suie that you knoiv rvhat it is all about 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Tiy to use these words in relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest aptitudes, capacities, attitudes, customs, social or cultural heritage, 
significance of sub|ect matter, guidance, “public” schools, education as 
a life process, adult education, “We, the people," challenge of demociacy, 
democratic way of life 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a. What are the aims of formal education? b What is meant by 
individual diffeiences? c What are the functions of guidance? d. Why 
docs every society piovide instruction for its young? e. In what ways 
do schools reflect the ideas of society^ f What significance does the word 
“public” have m oiu school system? g Why do we have public schools? 
li Why IS infoinial eclucalioir so impoitant to man? i What aie the 
Lools necessaiy to complete living ihat the school attempts to give to 
you? ] Why should evciyone continue his formal education as long as 
he tan gel benefit fiom it? k What impoitant elements ol education is it 
impossible to get in the school? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

sj a. What is your answei to the question, “How am I prepared to meet 
die challenge of demociacy?” b Democracy is based on education Is 
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this true or false? Give reasons supporting your answer c. Why should 
the matuie individual be the ultimate goal ol all education? Explain 
how other goals aie secondaiy to this onej or in icalilv only a small 
pait of it d. How could the piogram of the school be changed to make it 
more effective as a means of achieving the democratic way of hie? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Interview Talk to a school teacher, a clcigyman, a businessman, and 
a wage earner, on this subject In what way have my years m school heljied 
me to be (a) a moie effective citi/.en, (b) a better individual, (c) a mote 
efficient breadwinner? Compare these answeis with yoiii own judgment 

5 Personal Suivey Examine your own position horn the standpoint of 
vocational guidance Include the following items a your inlelligence 
cjuotient, b. your aptitudes, capacities, and attitudes, c your educational 
goal, frankly stated, d your general vocational goal, consideiing the above, 
e reasons for your choice 

G Committee After suivcymg youi community to find adiill, vocational, 
and highei educational institutions, divide them among small commit- 
tees Have each committee make a visit to the institutions assigned with 
the idea of accjuiring the following inloimation a jniipose of the in- 
stitutions, b entrance requiicmcnts, c cost of tuition, d prcjiaiation 
for what type of vocations, e. length ol time to conijilete instruction 
Then have each committee give a rcjxnt to the class based upon its 
findings 


WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

6 General Readings H Cummings and E Sackett, Ow Schools, chap 
viii, W McAndrews, Social Stiidid, chajis iii-iv 

7 Guidance. Vocational Guidance Chat Is, Champaign High School, 
Champaign, 111 , Picture Fact Rooks, Pictuie Fact Associates Fnim Woik- 
eis,Nu-ises at Woik, Office Woikeis, Household Wenhess, Textile Woikess, 
Radioed Woilteis, News Woihcis, An Wcnheis, Moaie IVoikcns, Lihuny 
Woikas, Radio Worheis, Docims at Woik, Machinists at Woik, Retail 
Sales Woikeis 

8 Education of the Future. M HoHman and R Wanger, Leaden ship in 
a Changing Woild, “A New Social Order Through Education,” Part IV, 
The Sinvey-Graphic, Octobei, 1939 E Linclcman, “The Goal of Amcii- 
can Education,” M M Stearns, "Subjects or Children,” Symposium, 
"Some Educators Define Their Coals,” S Buchanan and M McConn, 
“How Can We Be Taught to Think?” A Johnson, "After School and 
College,” W A Neilson, "Education Can't be Better Than the Teacheis,” 
W C Ryan, “Schools for Today— and Tomorrow ” 
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9 Pamphlets. Ame} tea's Children, Public Allaiis Pamphlet, No 4*7, How 
Good Ate Out Colleges, Public Allans Pamphlet, No 26, Schools jo^ 
Tomortow’s Citizens, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No 30, WhaL It Takes 
to Make Good in College, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No 53 

10 Biography. A C Bensen, From a College Window, B Perry, And 
Gladly Teach 



CHAPTER 2 


NATURE GIVES THE INDIVIDUAL BASIC TRAITS WHICH 
CAN BE DEVELOPED FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING 

The growth and development of America has been due, m large measure, to the 
fact that the young country opened its gates to people of all racial and religious 
differences Out of these differences has grown the toleration that is a charac- 
teristic of democracy And the part these people played in making American 
democracy is the proof of the success of the melting pot Not all our people are 
equal in ability, but there is a place for all able and willing men and women in 
our national life American democracy still means opportunity 

■k-k'k-k'k-ir'k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k-k'k-k-k-k'k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-kr'k-k-k-k-k-k 

Man and tiik Racfs of Man 

Man and Animals Theie is a vast device of difTcicncc Iicltvccn 
man and animals in iheir capatily loi dcvclopni” pautms ol bch.ivioi 
Nature has provided animals with instincls tvhuli aic inliciiLcd be- 
havior patterns not acquiied by learning) The squiiicl, loi nislanie, 
has nevei taken lessons in tree climbin”, nor in stoiing lood loi the 
winter Buds instinctively build nests and fly south to avoid cold 
weather These inherited tendencies, oi unleained tiaits, arlptst the 
animal to its enviionment at liiith but aie ol little use foi adaptation 
to new conditions The behavioi ol domesticated animals, though 
modified by training, is not motivated by thinking 

It IS the difference in behavior between man and animals that ac- 
counts for the complex civilization that man has created The dis- 
tinguishing chaiacteristics aie Fust, man has an cnlaigcd biam 'Fins 
has a direct lelationship to his ability to think, to plan, and to cieate 
Second, man has the poim ol speech, winch hcljis him to communi- 
cate with othei men and to make hinisclC iindei stood Thud, man pos- 
sesses movable fingeis and opposed thumbs which enable him to 
manipulate tools loi ci eating and building Finally, man has an eiect 
posture He can make his body flexible, which is a gieat aid in canying 
out his activities Through these gifts, man provides for his elementary 
needs — ^tood, clothing, and shelter He utilizes the lesourccs of natuie 
to add to his comfoit. His inventive genius helps him to conquei 
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space, while his imaginative powers create for him a culture that 
leads to a satisfying life. 

Race Men may be of difleient races, nationalities, languages, or 
lehgions. Of these classifications, none piesents as much confusion as 
that of race We hear people talk of the English race, the Aryan race, 
or the Jewish lace, though none of these groups arc laccs The Eng- 
lish people are a nationality, made up of several races, who have 
common loyalties to their king, their institutions, and the British 
Commonwealth. The teim Aiyan refers to those -who speak the Aryan, 
or Indo-European, language This includes such people as the English, 
the Geimans, the Russians, the Scandinavians, and the Hindus The 
Jews are a leligious sect, they could become a nationality by gaming 
political contiol of Palestine 

What, then, is a race? It is a group of people tvho have a common 
ancestiy, and Iiave ceitam biological chaiacteiistics tvbuh distinguish 
them from all olhei gioups Only physical chaiactenstus and measute- 
ments can be applied, for these aic inboin, while language, nationality, 
andieligion aie acquired Anthiopologists’ agree that there aie three 
distinctive laces — tlie white, or Caucasoid, the yellotv-biown, oi 
Mongoloid, and the black, or Negroid In addition to coloi, peojile 
of these races differ m skull formation, m the sutures ol the ciamiim, 
in the cioss-section of the hair, and m the lOot of the nose In the 
course of time, these laces have developed subdivisions Thus, the 
Caucasian race includes such groups as the Alpine, the Mediterranean, 
the Noidic, and the Semitic 


Mixed Race. Competent authorities agree tliat there are very few 
pure racial gioups today There aie some such minor isolated groups 
as the Negritos in the Philippines, the Amu m Japan, the Eskimos m 
nouhern Greenland, the Bushman of Australia, and certain Nemo 
tnbes in the m tenor of Africa For the most part, however, the people 
of the world aie an intermixture of races or racial subdivisions that has 
taken place as a result of conquest, migrations, the sale of slaves, mter- 
maiiiages, tiade lelations, and colonization The people of Spam, 
though that has been a pan of Em ope least affected by mimation 
are a case m point So fai as history knows, that land tvas fust mhabitecl 
y Iberians, ivdiose lacial background has not been determined Phoe- 
utcians, in ancient days, established colonies along the coast During 

Then followed Roman colonization Still later Germanic 


chliutensMr,' classiBcation 

chai.uteumcs, environment, social relations, and cultu: 


races in relation to physical 
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tribes invaded the peninsula and remained lor a long time the govern- 
ing class The Moois from northern Africa invaded and bi ought huge 
parts of the area under then control Lastly, large numbcis o( Jews 
settled in Spain at the beginning of the modem ]iciiod of bistoiy 
The biological result of this piocess of history is the population ol 
Spam Think what these facts mean when applied to pails ol rsuio[)c 
that were the crossroads of the historic movemcnis ol peoples 

Another example of racial crossing that is classic ha]sjicned neaily 
150 years ago After the mutiny on the Bounty, a Biitish naval ves- 
sel, 9 Englislimen took refuge with 12 Polynesian tvomen on Pitt aim 
Island, in the Pacific Today there is no evidence of latc decadence 
among tlie descendants because both stocks were sound Noi are iheie 
any cultuial ill-eftects since there is no racial piejudice 
Racial Superiority. One ol the most dangeunis doc times that is 
sweeping the world today rs that of racial super 101 ity Tins thesis has 
been advanced by a number of wiiters As a social theory, it was 
stimulated by the writings of Joseph de Oobineau, a Ihcnchraan, rvho 
published his FBsay on the Inequality u{ the Hninan Races, m 185, | 
This book, rrith tlie supporting views ol H S Chambeilain, an Kiig- 
lishman, is the theoretical basis loi the racial doc limes ol Na/i tlei- 
many which have launched the worst anti-scmitic and anii-slav 
pogroms 111 modern histoiy These ideas aic neither new nor oiigmal 
and all lacial groups have been guilty ol lostcimg them We h.ive 
only to remember our talk of “the little biorvn broihei” and ‘'the 
white man’s buiclen’’ to show how many ol us sujijroiied ideas ol 
racial supcrioriLy as recently as igoo Or we may think ol the status ol 
the Negro m the United States today 

These doctrines are not only dangerous to the peace of the rvorlcl 
but aie also completely untrue Fran? Boas, dean ol Ameiican 
anthropologists, says, “No essential mental dillercnces between races 
have been proved ” Dillercnces ol many kinds do exist Init these aic so 
tied up with conditions ol lilc as to make the jnnely lacial conijraii- 
sons valueless History supports ihrs view The I'gyjnians pioduced a 
superior civilisation m 2500 BC rvith gicaiei .idvances ih.ui oilier 
peoples m architecture, agiiculuire, and government 1 he Penclean 
Age m Greece pioduced one ol the richest civih/ations nr the history 
of man m art, science, and philosophy Rome, at the beginning of the 
Christian eia, possessed an advanced cultuie winch clevelo|recl an 
extremely clficient government The Jews hate given the tvoild a 
system of ethics and a monotheistic religion The Chinese have con- 
tributed to the beauty and poise of man with art and philosophy The 
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United States, tvliose people are made up ol a vast mixture of: races, 
has made a lasting contiibution in its industiial technique and, 
perhaps most of all, in its deinonstiation o£ the leality of many peoples 
building a nett’ great civilization 

How Men Are Alike 


Emotions Man is a cieature of strong emotions. Suppose that you 
are the driver of a cai and have a minoi accident You get out to 
suivey the damage and, as you do, the driver of the other car steps 
up and stiikes you What happens? You become indignant, your hair 
seems to bristle, your face flushes, and your forehead breaks into a 
cold sweat Youi heait beats fastei, youi pulse increases, you take 
short quick breaths The digestive organs Iiave ceased to iunction, and 
the liver releases sugar into the blood stream, thereby preparing the 
body for some emeigency 


This leactioii of angei is an extieme case of emotional upset, in- 
volving the entire system It is closely associated with iear, and like 
fear it is lecognized as a basic emotional pattern Other basic emo- 
tions are grief, lust, and elation, while mirth, shame, [ealousy, paliiot- 
ism, hate and romantic love, disgust, dread, contempt, and others are 
combinations of these basic emotions Nature has provided man with 
emotions to fit him foi the struggle for existence and to make hie 
meaninglul and vital Without them life would be drab indeed But 
we must realize that, to civilized man, uncontrolled emotions are a 


menace Stage-fiight, ’ flying off the handle,” “losing your head” arc 
expressions that indicate the disadvantage of the lack of emotional con- 
trol To get along with otheis in a democratic society, u is necessary 
to Club inational impulses and to maintain jioise and balance 
A niimbei of experiments have been conducted to prove that emo- 
tions may be formed thiough cluldhood expeiiences, even to the 
point wheie peisonahty becomes distorted Watson, an Ameiican psy- 
chologist, selected an eleven-months-old child to show how emotional 
responses can be conditioned in children Previous lo the expenment 
the child had shoivn no lear of rabbits, dogs, monkeys, rvool, oi cot- 
ton He even reached for these objects when they were placed near 
him The expenment consisted of showing the child a white rat and 
when he reached for the animal, striking a steel bai to produce a 
crashing noise As expected, the child slaited at the sound With le- 
peated trials, a conditioned response ol fear was established so that the 
duid would cry at the mere sight of a lat, a rabbit, a dog, or a fur coat 
auelty ol this Lieatrnent is apparent, yet many ignorant paients. 
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nuises, and teachers have resorted to punishments that have pio- 
duced similar conditioning And, if piogicssive education had done 
nothing else, it tvould merit gratitude loi having shown how sympa- 
thetic care can produce sell -confidence, sell-ieliance, and emotional 
contiol 

Habit Wan is not only a creature of emotion but one ol halnt 
Any acquired pattern of behavior that we leant to peilotm automali- 
cally and without conscious direction is a habit The human ncivous 
system is so pliable that the number ol habits we can acqune is 
almost unlimited Listen to what William James, a lamous psy- 
chologist, said 

“ 'Habit IS second nature' Habit is ten times nature'’ llie Duke of 
Wellitigton IS said to have claimed, and the degree to ivhich this is 
tiue no one can appreciate as well as one wlio is a vctcian soldiei 
himself The daily drill and the years ol discipline end by lasliionmg 
a man completely ovei again, as to most ol the possibilities ol his 
conduct 

“Habit IS thus the enormous fly wheel ol society, its most precious 
conservative agent Alieady at the age ol tuenty-lne you see ilie [iiolcs- 
sional manneiism settling down on the young coinmeuial tiavelei, on 
the young doctor, on the young counseloi -at-laiv You see the hi lie 
lines of cleavage running tlnough the charatiei, the lucks ol ihought, 
the pre]udices, the ways of the shop, in a woid, horn which man tan 
by-and-by no more escape than his coat sleeve can suclrleiily bill into 
a new set of folds On the whole, it is best he should not escape ft is 
well for the world that in most of us, by the age of thn ly, the char- 
actei has set like plaster, and will never soften again ’’’ 

Habit enables us to perfoim many tasks efficicnily and ivith little 
friction Such everyday necessities as speaking, eating, walking, diess- 
ing, and riding aie pcrfoimecl quickly and easily because ol habil 
Habit leleases mental energy for olhei pui poses and Inibits cmiblc us 
to do monotonous tasks without becoming biiigucd In all ibese ivays 
habits aie useful seivanls as long as they aic c onsii lu l ive and social- 
ized By habit people can become punctual, lebable, and tt'iii|)C‘iale, 
but by habit also people may become la/y, shililess, oi addicts to 
chugs or liquor 

Habit Formation Since human behar loi is laigely a matter ol 
habit, we should attempt to form those that rvill be tiselul and to dis- 
card those that are undesirable Perhaps the best rvay to break a bad 
habit is to substitute a neiv one for the old Another method is to 

'William James, Psychology, New York Henry Holt 8 , Company iSqa p 1I2 
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destioy the smooth-flowing chain ol the habitual act by frequent 
inteiruptions and delays This method enabled Dr Heniy C Link to 
break his twenty-thiee-y ear-old habit of smoking cigaiettes But what- 
evei the method employed there must be a stiong conviction that the 
habit must go James has laid down three rules loi those who wish 
to break bad habits They may be summained as follows 

1 Find as many leasons as you can muster to suppoit the resolu- 
tion to bleak your habit Act with your whole being, launch 
youiself with determined effort. 

2 Nevei pel nut an exception in youi lesolution until the new habit 
IS firmly fixed 

3 Find neiv reasons to suppoit youi lesolution and lealTiim youi 
puipose horn time to Lime 

Even though the habit is appaiently biokcn, it ivill seek to lesiiriect 
itself fiom tune to time To allow this will hung lack ol conlidence 
and develop a defeatist attitude in the individual 

Urges. Besides emotions and habits, theie is something deep ivithin 
oui original nature that causes us to stiiigglc and cany on This 
motive was at one time called will Schopenhauer, ovci one hunched 
yeais ago, believed that the one supieme motive in hie was the tvill 
to live Adler, a lecent psychologist, states that life’s gieat motive is 
the will to power Whatever the teim used, psychologists ate ceitain 
that theie is this poweiful iiinei chive oi urge 

John Dewey contends that one of the greatest uigcs in human 
natiiie is the desire to be important This is the motive ol self- 
asseition, ivhereby the individual seeks to prove Ins supeiioiuy This 
may be obseived on almost any level, from that ol small boys playing- 
baseball, to students m school competing foi Iionors, to men in the 
business and political world striving for distinction in then chosen 
fields 

A second important urge is that for security and, as the clifTiculty of 
leahzing a steady income becomes greater in our machine civih/ation, 
this inci eases m impoitance Illness, loss of einploymcnl, old age, and 
the lack of sufficient income make us strne lor .steady evork, home 
otvneiship, savings, and those things which will help us to cveather 
economic storms 

A third mge is lor social approval which is clearly associated with 
the desne to be impoitant Men find stimulation when woiking to- 
gethei in a group to accomplish some goal This explains the growth 
of churches, societies, clubs, and lodges Seeking the approval of 
others accounts for oui conventions in dress, manners, speech, and 
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social relationship — all because man is herd-minded or gregarious 
Man IS called a social animal because his interests are centeied on 
social activity 

There are many othei urges that influence human beliavioi All 
men seek happiness in the aftection and appioval ol others, in woik 
and service, or m prayer and religious woislup All pcisoiis musi 
satisfy hunger and thirst Mariiage, care of children, and the desiic 
for immortality alter death are all urges that underlie the at tions ol 
most men and women It seems obvious that these inner motives are 
common to all, diough m varying degree, loi they arc based on the 
desire to live, to succeed, and to be worthwhile 

Group Control. In addition to common psychological chaiactcr- 
istics, men are much alike because they are foiced to be Men live in 
groups which, according to an eminent sociologist, may be classified as 
primary and secondary The piimaiy grori]is are the late-lo-lacc 
groups, the family, the child group, community, and the s( bool Sec- 
ondary groups are those oiganired to piomote some common inteicst 
The members of these groups may be widely separated liom one 
another Modern civdization is bound togcthci by many such giotips 
— political parties, tiade unions, educational and scicntdic societies, 
and fraternal or-gani/ations These aie generally laigei than the |ni- 
mary groups and aie more formal Man cannot escape tliese gioiips, 
and through them society places its stamp ol appioval on all hut the 
most rebellious 

Did you evei wonder ivhy men lip their hats to laches, why we 
clap our hands to show appioval, oi shake hands ivuh li lends, oi 
sleep in beds, or use handkeu hiels? These customs arc called folk- 
ways They are behavioi patterns that have grown out o! Ural and 
error adjustments of the social group To violate one of these simple 
customs does not make one unmoral or criminal but the gioujr may 
strongly disapprove of those who ignore such cusloms Mores (pro- 
nounced mo'ies) are the eustomaiy bchavioi jKiLteins that are con- 
sideied essential foi the wcllarc ol the ciitiie group riu'ic' are 
right ways to carry on couuslup, marriages must he jicrlormed wall 
ceremonies and iituals, one must be honest in business li ansae lions, 
and it IS wrong to violate the laws of God These unwr itlcn larvs ol 
society are in leality moral codes Closely associated to the mores arc 
taboos, which are forbidden practices For instance, you must not 
kill your personal enemies, noi cat human flesh Some leligious 
groups place taboos on dancing, drinking, smoking, and gamlflincr 
Many of the Mormons were killed in Illinois because they^iracliced 
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polygainy We look with honor on. cannibalism, while the Hindus, 
to whom the cow is a sacied animal, consider Chiistians siniul for 
eating beef Eveiy people has its folkways, rnoies, and taboos 

It IS small woiidei, tonsideiing these facts, that men aie much alike 
They aie all cieatuies with emotions, mth habits, and with mges 
that spiing fiom the veiy nature of life And in each society, they 
are foiced to fit into a geneial mold which the group has created 
out of experiences and traditions of the past. 

How Men Differ 

Men are much alike, yet men aie different This may seem a para- 
dox, but It IS tiue Aside from physical attributes, the greatest degree 
of difleicnce is in intelligence We all knoiv persons who have su- 
per loi ability to reason and make sound judgments They are keen, 
alert, and quick to giasp difficult situations It is tins kind of intelli- 
gence that enables one peison to discover insulin, another to invent 
an electric light bulb, still another to develop a social theory that 
will benefit humanity. Terman has shown, in his study of genius, that 
the person -with superior intelligence excels in nearly everything he 
undertakes, a finding that is contrary to the popular impiession that 
genius IS waiped and anti-social Most people, howevei, have average 
intelligence and it is this group of average people who must do most 
of the work of the world The few who aie so deficient in intellectual 
faculties that they are not able to survive by their own efforts must 
be supported by tlie others 

Intelligence. Intelligence may be defined as the ability of an indi- 
vidual to adjust iiimself to new situations by using what he has 
learned from past experience It is doubtful whether pmc, native in- 
telligence can ever be accurately determined, for intelligence is made 
up of life expeiiences as well as innate learning ability Thorndike, 
a psychologist at Columbia University, believes theie are thiee types 
of intelligence They are 

1 Abstract Intelligence The abstract thinker loves pioblems that 
present new ideas Fie is at home with the astionomei, who seeks to 
prove that the univeise is drilling in space Fie delights in mathe- 
matical intiicacies, or philosophical discussions Fie grasps such tlicoiies 
as relativity, evolution, oi single taxes This type of thinkei often 
develops social philosophies, scientific theories, oi ideas foi religious 
lefoim 

2 Social Intelligence The person with social intelligence under- 
stands people and co-operates with them This ability is more impoi- 
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tant to material success than the ability to excel academically Ab- 
stract intelligence sees how to do a thing, social intelligence uses 
judgment and loiesight to get it done 

3 Mechanical Intelligence The ability to woik with one’s hands, 
with tools or maclimes, is mechanical intelligence Psychologists call 
this aptitude motor activity It does not necessaiily follow that be- 
cause a boy stands high in alisttact tlunking he is not inclined 
to be mcclianical Noi are boys who have mecliamcal inclinations 
necessaiily dull In lact, theie is a high dcgtec ol relationship between 
the scores ol those taking abstract intelligence tests and those taking 
mechanical tests 

Measuiement oi Intelligence. Terman, an Ameucan psychologist, 
standardized intelligence tests by measuiing the abilities ol thousands 
ol childien He set up standaids to determine what the aveiage child 
at a given age could accomplish mentally I-Ie devised the T Q , or in- 
telligence quotient, to indicate the individual’s mtcUcctiial abilities 
The I Q expresses the lelationship between the mental and chiono- 
logical age This quotient is seemed by dividing the mental age by 
the chionological age ^ The loimula is wutten as 
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A child is considered to have noimal iniclligence il lie makes a store 
ol go to 1 10 

Heietofoie, it has been generally believed that one’s ability tvas 
inherited at birth, though a bitter tontroveisy has been waged tor 
yeais by biologists, psycliologists, and scientists concerning the p.irt 
played by heredity or enviionment in determining human abilities. 
This question is ol gneat soc lal importance, for li heredity sets limita- 
tions to one’s learning ability, then all that we can do for the child 
who at first leal ns slowly is to furnish that type of education best 
adapted to iiilerioi meiitaluy II, on the erthet liancl, enviionmcin is 
moie impoitaiiL, tlien education tan be a means ol bringing about 
gieat improvement in individual lives and society 

Intelligence and Environment Today we aie beginning lo doubt 
the long-taught tlicoiy that no amoiml ol education can laisc the in- 
telligence ol a dull child Lo noimal Ixpciimenls, called ihe “Iowa 
Studies,’’ have been conducted by a gioup ol psycliologists at die Hni- 

ilm.igine folin’s c1iioik)Ios>ic il ai>c .is 12 \c.iis .iiicl 2 months .iiul Ins menial age 
(Uken fiom .1 stiindaidi/ed scale aflci being cestttl) as ir, ^eais aiul ■) months liy 
chang'ng ihe two ages fiom se.ns lo nionllis vie finti his chionologiial age is 116 months, 
Ins mental age 183 monlhs By dividing 183 by nh \vc lintl that John's I Q is 125 
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veisity oL Iowa’s Child Welfaie Reseaich Station These men tested 
four controlled groups over a period of years The first group con- 
listed ol cliildien taken hom pooi homes and adopted into good 
foster homes The second group was tested both befoie and after 
tiainmo in a pre-school Some of this group came from ordinary 
homesrotheis from superior homes The third group were three-year- 
old mental delectives They were placed in an institution for the 
feeble-minded, in care of the oldest and brightest a high grade 
moron The last gioup was taken out of an orphanage, placed in a 
pie-school, then letuined to the orphanage In each ol these experi- 
ments the learning ability of these childien was increased when 
placed in a tar oi able environment, especially when placed with chil- 
dicn superior to themselves in intelligence These experiments show 
that there is hope foi the dull child d given good wholesome sut- 
lomrdings They luither indicate that, if intelligence can be changed 
Ol developed, we may have to remodel oiii school procedures and 
le-examine some ol oui slate institutions where life is drab and de- 
pressing If the potential mental abilities of childien can be improved 
by environment, a great deal can be accoinphsbcd loivard abolishing 
ignorance, illiteracy, crime, and juvenile delinquency 

Criticism of Mental Testing. Within recent ycais iheie have been 
several sound criticisms ol mental testing Most intelligence tests are 
similar to school tvork and will pi'edict with reasonable accuracy suc- 
cess in academic studies But tiiose taking the tests must have the 
ability to lead and uncleistand the English language, a condition 
that handicaps children ivhose parents speak only a foieign language 
and gives a decided advantage to the child whose patents come from 
the educated classes of society 

Fiutheimore, psychologists aie not all agreed upon the nature of 
gencial intelligence The intelligence of a child reared m India or 
China IS conditioned by different factors from those which influence 
an American child When it is not certain what is being measured, 
die results are often misleading 

Lastly, enthusiastic mental testers have Liied to ineasuie many 
mental characteristics — inoial attitudes, emotions, appieciations, in- 
terests, and special abilities These may be likened to physical con- 
ditions, and we all know that physicians are not ahvays certain of 
then diagnoses Indeed, they aie occasionally quite mistaken No 
psychological test can predict accurately that a boy will make a skilled 
suigeon, a fiist-iatc trial lawyer, an executive, or a politician. We do 
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not know how much of the poet’s art, or the musician’s talent may he 
credited to experience and how much to native abiliiy Nor do men- 
tal tests enable us to measure personality traits, which aie so vital 
to a successful careei 

Levels of Mentality. Despite these reservations about mental tests, 
all admit that they are extiemely valuable in detec tni» vanous levels 
ot mental development, particulaily those classes oL feeble-minded 
which cause society a great deal of tiouble These aic 

The idiot ivho has an intellectual capacity ol a two-yeai-old child 
His I Q ranges Irom o to 25 He larely learns to sit eieci, he must 
be fed and dressed by others He never learns to speak cohcienily 
Most idiots are helpless, and unless cared foi by others they could 
not suivive 

An imbecile varies in mental capacity liom three to seven yeais 
old. His I Q avciages from 26 to 50 He can do very simple tasks il 
supervised closely He is best cared loi in institutions loi the feeble- 
minded 

The mental age of a moron is higher than that of an imbecile but 
never exceeds that of a ttvelvc-ycai-olcl child His I O varies horn 
iji to 70 He is dull in school and laiely completes the sixth giadc 
He learns to read and write He tan do simple tasks ol a routine 
nature He has veiy little sense ol moial obligation, and lacks the 
ability to foiesee the consequences ol Ins acts Most oi our ciiininals, 
petty thieves, robbers, burglais, and pickpockets belong to this class 
Prostitutes and mothers ol illegitimate children ate lound laigely 
among moron girls Moions have noimal chives and emotions, but 
often lack restraint and sell-control Some persons with an I Q ol 77 
succeed fairly well in gaming a livelihood, others woik xvell only 
when supei vised 

At the other extreme, intelligence tests aid parents and tcacheis 
to discover supei lor children whose activities can be given piojiei 
direction When xve aie able to discover the special abilities ol oicli- 
nary childien, xvc xvill have advanced another inipoilant step 

Conclusion. As in out considciation ol education, the idea whuh 
gi’ows from thinking about onginal tiaiis is based on the woid oppor- 
tunity Opportunity explains much ol tlie chflcience in lacial and 
individual abilities Opportunity is envnonment and enviionmeiit, 
in a democracy, is sub]cct to change tluougli popular action Bui dil- 
ferences in abilities do exist and must be recognized Democrat y does 
not preach equality but equal opportunity 
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WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these wotds in relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest race, instinct, habit, emotion, diives, intelligence, group life, 
folkways, mores, taboos, lacial theoiies 

INFORMATION, PLEASE' 

2 a How are emotions conditioned in eaily childhood? b Of what im- 
poitance is the development of constructive social habits? c How do 
psychologists measure general intelligence? tl Why is it important that 
we learn to discover out special abilities? e. Explain how gioup life aids 
in dcvelojiing character tiaits f What is the difference between a lace 
and a nationality? g Tell why the doctnne of lacial supeiiouty is a 
myth h Show how racial theories develop nitolciance and persecution 
of minorities 


CAN YOU THINKS 

3 a Why is anger consideied an anti-social tiaiH b 'LVhy aic jaeople 
with bad habits not acceptable socially? c. Do children of tvealiliy paicnts 
have more biilhant intellects than those ol the pooi? d. Why have social 
groups which advocate lacial and leligious intoleiance not succeeded m 
the United States? e How does society mold the individual? f. Is a pcison 
with social intelligence more likely to succeed than one with abstract 
intelligence? 


WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Self-Analysis Make a list of your good and bad habits Make another 
list of habits you would like to achieve 

5 Interview Lcain fioin five membeis of youi class their highest goal 
in life 'Which drives or uiges aie neccssaiy to achieve each goaP Which 
goals aic the hardest to attain? 

6 Summarize, "White in your notebook a summary of chap ii, “Heredity 
and Enviionment,” Otnselves and ihc Wmld, by F E Lumlcy and 
B Bode 

y Oral Report Give a leport on Part I, "Individual Diffeiences and 
Intelligence,” of F L Ruch’s Psychology and Life 

8 Research Activities Find examples of lacial and religious intoleiance 
thioiighoiu the history of our country 
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WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

g General Readings R Finney, Modiiciton lo Sociology, chaps i-v, 

I Gavian, A Giay, and E Giovcs, Oin Changing Social Oidn (iggt) ed ), 
chaps V'Vi, 1^ L Ruch, G N Mackcn/ie, and M McCIcan, People liie 
hnpoiimi, Paul, Unit 1, 11, and III 

10 Building Good Habits. Consult, G L Donnelly, /llcoliol and the 
H/ibii-Foinung dutgh E Lockhart, linpuniing foin Pnwmhiy, (hap iv, 
F E Lumlcy and B Bode, Otnudnes and ike Woi/d, chap v, C Towne, 
Gcntlmeii Mane, chaps vi, ix, x\, and xxiv, M Wilson, The Hew 
Eiicjiidte, chaps u-\iii, xx, \x\ii, and xxxii 

II Emotions Consult, R Fcdcler, ^4 Giil Giowf Up, chaps hv, H C 
McKown and M LcBron, A Boy Gioms Up, chaps in-v, H A Over- 
sticct. About Oniselves, chaps vii-ix, F L Ruch, Psychology and Life, 
Pail 11 

12 Individual Diderences Consult, R Gavian, A Gray, and E Groves, 
Oin Changing Social Oidci, chaps v-vi, F Moss, Applualwn^ of Psy- 
chology, chaps IX and xii, 8 Shcllow, How lo Dciielop Your Perwnahly, 
chaps IX, xi-xiv 



CHAPTER 3 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER HELP OR HINDER 
SUCCESSFUL LIVING 
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Henry Adams once said that the action of a government can be judged only by 
its intent Good intent is a feature of good character. Thus, in a democratic gov- 
ernment, where the will of the people is the final power, the intention of the 
government rests upon the collective character of the people If that character 
IS built on fairness, toleration, and justice, these qualities will direct the actions 
of the government Democracy needs the mature individual, and only in a 
democracy can the individual develop the dignity of which man is the heir. 


Elewints of a Successful Personality 


A good peisoiirility n vitally important to successful living Actors 
and ladio peifoimeis know the value of personality in pleasing an 
audience The executive knows its impoi Lance to the morale and 
management of men The successful hostess knou's the value of being 
giacious in social situations Good personality traits aie essential in 
all walks of life — to parents, policemen, doctois, lawyers, teachers, 
salesmen, and to those svho toil mth then hands Individuals who have 
a pleasing peisonahty attract others because they are reasonable, con- 
sideiate, and optimistic Some people are born with attiactive per- 
sonalities, udiile otheis acquire personal traits that make them suc- 
cessful in their relations with others Those tvho try to improve by 
cultivating desirable tiaits are moie likely to be successful, because 
then peisonalities aie an asset to their work Others may be con- 
tinually looking foi jobs because they have difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to other jreople 


Personality Personality may be described as the sum total of all of 
an individuars chaiactenstics, esjiecially as they concern Ins relations 
with otheis Personality stems from inner traits and is usually the 
expiession of one’s whole being— voice, tempeiament, habits, health 
training, and attitudes If the personality is genuine, this is surely 
me, but tt It „ , veneer, a person may express the personalities of 

half a dozen tLffcont people under half a dozen diffe.ent condmons 
He may qua.tel and bicker l„s home I.fe, ye, put las best toot 
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forward to make a pleasing impression when applying lor a position 
Every John Smith may be, in reality, five oi six John Smiths 

We must study our other sches and develop that part ol onr natine 
which will make our lives effective and useful Eveiy peison is the 
sum of his viitues and delects, winch Cailyle represented as X/Y, with 
X tor virtues and Y ioi delects The sum of peisonality could be in- 
creased by met casing X (\'n lues) or decicasing Y (delcc ts) The lormei 
pioceduie is bettei, loi people are succe.sslul Im abundant virtues 
rather than for lack of weakness 

We can leant a great deal about personality by obsciving people 
whom we meet in various walks of life There are strong peisonalities, 
foi instance, who aie sticcesslul because ol their sheer loue ol thai- 
acter These aie usually exceptional people You also will meet tveak 
personalities, who are neithei liked nor disliked And thcie aie pci- 
sonalities that are as ugly and as intolerant as they are rcjtulsivc 
In this chapter we shall stiess those traits which should help to de- 
velop a more complete personality 
Elements of Peisonality. It would be grossly unlair to judge one’s 
personality by external appeal am es alone “Clothes,” it has been said 
truthfully, “do not make the man ” But one cannot alien cl to iieglci L 
careful grooming Neatne,s,s and cleanliness help a gical deal in making 
lasting good impiessions on both stiangeis and li lends 
The individual with a well-iounded pcisoiiality wisely n.ses Ins 
spare moments to cultivate a vaiiety ol iniciests He is inleicslcd in 
his work and the world about him He can cany on a siimulatuig 
conversation on a number of topics He reads intcicsliiig books and 
likes music He plays bridge and golf with Ins li lends He Lakes an 
interest in world affairs, and knows the social and political needs ol 
his community He has done some traveling Such a person has a 
breadth of vision that will help him continue to live as a growing 
personality 

An individual wnth an effective peisonality makes use of his in- 
telligence He makes honest mistakes, but piohts by ilieiri His de- 
cisions reflect good judgment He laces jiioblenis scjuaicly, and he 
does not hesitate to take the initiative in solving them He does not 
jump at conclusions, but evimnies all possible evidence 

The peirson tvho is succcsslul in dealing witli peojile nr human lela- 
tionships has learned to contiol Ins emotions He nc\ei flies into a 
rage, nor is he given to hysterical outbursts One ol Ancherv Johnson’s 
handicaps in the presidency was Ins peisonality and, specifically. Ins 
inability to control Ins temper. 
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Finally, peisonality can be judged by one’s social relationships with 
other people This is knoivn as social adajatation The basis ol this 
tiait must be congenial human relationships An individual who has 
de\ eloped iL successiully is bank, yet shows consideration for the 
wishes of otheis While he states Ins views firmly, he is careful not to 
offend otheis, because he lespects their ojiinions He is symjDathetic 
about the misfoi tunes of others His social behavior is geneially 
friendly and cheerful 

Leadership and Personality. Every generation produces individuals 
who rise to outstanding leadersliip This is esjiecially true in a de- 
mocracy ivhere leadeisliip is peisonal and not heicditaiy In a crisis 
jieople will follow the leadei in -whom they place confidence Leadci- 
ship IS not confined to the political aiena, there are leaders in science, 
medicine, education, and social seivice Leaders are necessary to indus- 
tnal organization, and to various kinds of administrative services 
Leadei s may be found in all vocations, some carry on their woik 
humbly and quietly, but nevertheless successfully, because they aie 
capable ol getting otheis to w'ork for them 

The successful leader has confidence in his own ability FIis inner 
conflicts are under contiol, or at least they arc not apparent to the 
masses, Fears and doubts are replaced by confidence This is an essen- 
tial trait in getting others to follow 

Physical eneigy is necessaiy to initiate, plan, and execute any enlei- 
piise The leader must blaze the nail whether oiganizing a stock com- 
pany, or foiming a neu' political party He works longer houis than 
Ins lollowers Physical eneigy gives lum enthusiasm and zeal to accom- 
plish his pui poses Eolloweis become enthusiastic in a cause if the 
leadei displays diive, vigor, and endurance ol mind and body 

No peison can be a successful leader if people do not Liust him 
IntegiiLy is a trait that requires loyalty to one’s convictions Woodrow 
Wilson lesigned as piesident of Princeton University rather than 
compiomise -with principles in which he fiimly believed People re- 
spected him for his convictions There must never be any question 
about the leader’s vdioleheaited suppoit ol his cause 

And finally, the successful leadei must have moral courage True 
leadeiship may lequue opposition to a leligious cieed, denouncement 
of political piactices, or opposition to some constituted authoiity It 
requires moial courage of a high older to carry out a new program 
or lefoim movement, ivhether it be in religion, business, politics, or 
social life Giovei Cleveland was a leader who had the courage to face 
attacks, not only upon his motives, but upon his character The true 
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leader can never be a moral coward, he must be strong-hearted and 
his moral courage will inspire confidence in his leadeiship 

This mattei of leadersliip is of gieatest importance in a democracy 
A leader in a demociacy is not, and should not he, an avciagc person 
He should be one irho has siijiciior mlelligente, peisoiialily, thai- 
actei, and tiaimng Democracy should make use of experts in govcin- 
ment, as elsewhcie, loi it must be efficient to continue Tlie spoils 
system of Andiew |ackson, based on the supposedly dcniociatic idea 
that anyone could do any ]ob, is thoioughly discredited The essential 
clement is opportunity based on ability By preset ving ilus oppor- 
tunity and by setting up a wise standaid ol ability, the ciii/ens oi a 
democracy can secure the leadership which will pieseive their libeity 
and freedom ol action 

Personality Adjustments 

Inferiority, hfany people suffer fiotn a sense of inadequacy and 
incompetence All of us expeiience feelings ol ]ieisonal hmiiations at 
times, but they usually chsappcai The leal dangei comes in pei- 
mitting these leelings to become cxaggeiatcd Such an aitUudc may 
easily develop into an inleiioiity complex 

Inferior attitudes aie caused by many dilfeicnt factois Feelings 
of inferiority are acquiied lypes of emotional behavioi, they aie not 
mheiited They usually begin with undue concern lot one’s sell 
Psychologists believe that peisonalily scans aie caused by shocks, dis- 
appointments, or humiliation Faihuc in some undci taking causes 
worry and tension Scll-consc lousncss lesults lioni a lack of soci.il suc- 
cess, or a failuie to uin friends One may also leel inlciioi because ol 
lace, immigiant parents, and one’s economic stauis in life Physical 
delects— real or imaginary — cause people to avoid meeting otlieis 
Excuses are made for failuies People with an inlericnily conqilcx 
hesitate to accept responsibility, they arc unconifoi tabic in the ]iies- 
ence of stipeiiors and aic easily ovcicoinc by stage iiighi li such 
fears persist, they may easily result m creating an obsession This 
means that one cannot succcsslully cope with the pioblems ol hie be- 
cause these fears lias'e become loo dccjily looted 

Feelings ol inlciioiity may develop a jieisonahty of the opposite 
type from the one just desciibed Some people will camoudage then 
feelings by developing a smoke scieen to hide their delects Considei 
the case of a ‘spoiled child,” who has been too closely shielded liom 
noimal expeiiences by a tender-hearted but foolish mother l-arly in 
life he learned how to gam “his own way” Unless everyone cateiecl 
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to his whims he stormed with temper tantrums Now, as an adult 
he caines grudges over imagmaiy wrongs In dealing with other 
people he has had sevcial severe ]oIts, winch have shaken his con- 
fidence He realizes that he has few friends, and to conceal his frus- 
tration, he bolsteu his ego, and "saves face” by assuming a conceited 
and egotistic attitude He ciitici/es people ndiom he secretly envies 
He loves to aigue to shotv his supeiioiity If he is in a position of 
authouty, he hequently bullies and tyrannizes subordinates His 
social adjustments aie extiemely childish, and his behavior will prove 
a serious handicap to success 

Compensation Instead of growing in this way, the important 
thing for people tvho have exaggerated feelings of inferioiity is to 
recognize many of then other fine qualities which can be developed 
by way of compensation Too many of us have ambitions beyond our 
abilities Success depends a gieat deal on recognizing our limitations, 
and doing those tasks lor which we have some talent A homely girl 
may be extiemely sensitive She may become self-conscious and in- 
trospective (thinking morbidly about self) Or she may decide not to 
peimit such a slight handicap to excuse hei from developing other 
fine personal traits, peihaps ol intelligence, personality, or special 
ability 

Some of the world’s greatest men and women have succeeded in 
making then handicaps act as a stimulus to work foi their advantage 
Stemmetz became a scientific genius, though his body was horribly 
deformed Helen Kellci, born bliiicl and deaf, learned to sjreak and 
wiite In ovei coming her handicap she won world lenown for her 
cheeifulncss and coinage Beethoven gave the world some of its most 
exquisite music in spite of Ins defective heaiing These people secured 
lecognition by undertaking tasks for which they had some talent. 
With this kind of a spuit none of us will ever peimit oui feelings of 
inleiioiity to develop into anti-social tendencies Rathei rve must 
learn to compensate constiuctively foi those unfoitunate facts in life 
over ivhich tve have no control 

Inttoveision and Extroversion. An introvert is one who derives 
satisfaction from solitary activities He piefeis the innci mental life to 
displaying his energies in the outei world He is geneially an abstract 
thinker, intei ested in ideas He is frequently moody, despondent, and 
absent-mmded He sometimes holds his convictions stubbornly He 
resents discipline and finds it hard to lake orders Intioverts are found 
within the lanks of teacheis, artists, scientists, and waters Many of 
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the world’s greatest contributions to cultural life have been made by 
strongly introverted people 

The extioveit, on the other hand, is a practical individual He Lakes 
an active inteiest in the world about him He has no inhibited emo- 
tions. He meets life squarely with eneigy and zest He makes triends 
easily and is successlul in lace-to-face lelationslups Most men ol action, 
leadeis and executives, aie extiovcrts 

You should not attempt to classily all people in these categoiics, 
for the examples given aie extreme cases Besides, most ol us have 
both intioveitive and extiovertive tiaits li one has a teudemy toward 
introversion, this trait should not keep him horn attaining intellec- 
tual leadership But he must not withdraw Irom leality to an extent 
which prevents him from being successful in social relationships The 
goal sliould be to make as many wliolesome social contacts as possible, 
especially those wliicii open a way for sell-expression 

The extroverted peison piobably needs to take an inventoiy of 
self and analyze his peisonality traits He may not have the power to 
control his noimal impulses His lack ol insight will hmdei his ability 
to diiect activities intelligently Extieme cases ol introvcision and cx- 
tioveision are not desiiable and all of us can, with a little sell-analysis, 
determine our weakest chai actcristics Oui goal should be the develop- 
ment of a mote complete peisonality by finding a balance between 
these two traits. 

Escape Mechanisms. When we find ouiselves faced ivith a problem, 
most of us will tiy to solve it by emotional processes, lathei than by 
logic The icsult is that om impulses often lead us into cnoi Hence, 
we manufactuie alibis to conceal our mistakes This is called lationali- 
zation A student will excuse his poor giacles on the giouncl that the 
teacher asked unfair and unimportant examination cjucstions Anothci 
will justify keeping the overchangc of a ten clollai bill, given to him 
in error by a bank cleik, on tbe giound that banks should sullci be- 
cause they employ stupid clciks 

People also use the sour giapc.s device to justify then shoitcomings 
The dischaiged employee cites the faults of his boss The jilted lovci 
says he could not stand Ins eistwhile swecthe.ut’s molhci The young 
man who fails to jiass the bai examinalion rcmembeis lhal theie ,n e 
too many starving lawycis, and Iiesides, the held ol joninahsm ofleis 
greater opportunities like the lox in the (able, llie giajies ivcic soui 
when he could not get them 

By legression the individual seeks to escape from difficult life situa- 
tions by returning to the infantile experiences of childhood Here 
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there weie no problems, the home was a place of repeat Regression 
fiequently is piescnt in insane adults, who return to childhood experi- 
ences by chessing like childien, or playing with dolls Homesickness 
IS a foiin ol legiession that comes to young people who cannot adjust 
themsehes to a new emnomnent This is usually cuied in normal 
persons ivith time and new expeiiences 

Aiiothei type ol escape meclianism is daydreaming, a continuation 
of childliood’s habit of building a woild of make-believe Daydreaming 
may pioduce phantasies ol feai and dread, whicli make us suspicious 
ol the motives ol othei people By keeping his head in the clouds 
the daycheamei succeeds in a dieam world where there are no prob- 
lems, and he meets no resistance Once the individual has formed the 
habit ol “ivithdiawmg into his shell,” his reveries serve as a substitute 
for accomplishments, and blind him to life’s realities 


But il in oui claydieams we leceive leal inspirations and act upon 
them. It IS a diffeient matter The impoitant discoveries ol great 
scientists often began as leveries which weie put to woik by experi- 
menting and discovering Otheiwise, the world would never have 
benefited by the use ol niotoi cais, electiic lights, and ladios \Vc 
musL not peimit daydreaming to become an idle pastime, lather our 
aspiiations should seive as a souice of power to greatei efioit 
Dominance and Submission A dominant person is one who usually 
contiols a situation m face-to-face lelationships In conversation tvith 
equals, he unconsciously tiies to caiiy his point over that of any iival 
vieus The dominant peison does not hesitate to make decisions and 
finds It easy to say no He is sell -confident and quite assured that his 
ideas aie worthy and riglit Qualities ol dominance are found m 
leadeis whose physical and mental forces are ivell co-oidinated 
The opposite cliaiacteristics of those just described are found in a 
submissive person He is self-conscious and lacks tlie coinage to express 
his own ideas He hesitates to asseit himself and fiequently fails to 
stand up foi his own lights 


The oiigiii of eithei dominant or submissive traits teaches back 
into the expeiiences of childhood Conditionino factois may I,c liealth, 
sue, Ol physical cneigy Extreme cases of dominance or submission 
aie undesii^lc tiaits The ovei-dominant person is tactless and an- 
tagonistic This tiait lessens his effectiveness for leadeiship Tlic 
dangei of an over-submissive peisonahty is a withdrawal fiom reality 

Z ^llTr I laurels 

loi all of us A normal personality will assert a reasonable degree of 

aggressiveness to meet and oveicome difficult life situations, buf never 
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to the point where dominant tiaits hamper effective leadership, or pre- 
vent one from enjoying social i elationships 

Mental Hygiene. The strain ol modern living has caused an increase 
in the number ol people afflicted with mental disoideis in the United 
States In 1920 New Yoik State icpoited nearly 41,000 cases conhned 
in Its public hospitals By i9‘38 this number had inci cased to over 
79,000 The iollowing hgures show (he incieasc loi the United States 

IN STATE HOSPITALS FOR MEN I ALIA DISFASED 

1910 — 159,000 — 173 pel 100,000 population 
1937 — 364,000 — 282 pu 100,000 population 

Between 60 and 70 thousand nctv cases are being admitted to state 
institutions each year, at a cost ol laoo, 000,000 annually to taxpayers 
The total economic loss caused by mental diseases has been estimated 
at 15700,000,000 annually 

Mental diseases may he attributed lo a number of causes A clistoi led 
mental outlook may come liom shocks ol Icai, angei, 01 sonow irhich 
disturb one’s emotional hie Queer behavioi may lie the icsulL ol 
woiry and anxiety Such lactors as povcity, living m the slums, lack 
of proper food and clothing, broken homes, and the iiuompalihilily 
of patents help Lo cicate neivous disoiders Indusii lahsls have learned 
that distorted peisonahtics tan be created by latigue, uhuh comes 
fiom the monotony of humdrum loutine We shall piobably nevei 
know how many cases ol mentally disoideicd individuals aie a diiect 
result of life m war-toin 01 thicatened aieas Neivous tensions aie 
caused by our highly tomjietitivc society, wheic iich lewauls aic 
offcied to the successlul Those who win arc geneially happy and 
cheerlul, the lailures aie discouraged and dissatisfied 

The mental hygiene movement has been developed within recent 
years in an effort to prevent more mental disoideis and to help those 
who are only mildly afflicted Its purposes aic to develop wholesome 
inteiests, constructive habits, and normal social aitiUides IIcic aie 
some rules, which, il earned out, will help you mamtaui a moie bal- 
anced outlook on hie‘ 

1 Avoid huiiy which creates tension II you miss one slieet cai, 
anothei will soon be along 

2 Avoid woiiy and anxiety Most ol youi Icais will nevei ma- 
terialize 

3 Do one thing at a time, and complete whatevei task you unclei- 
take 
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4. Look upon youi emotions as spirited friends, that can give you 
many tin ills Make them youi allies instead oi your enemies 

5 Paiticipate in some recieational activity that will challenge youi 
inteiests Woik. play, and rest, each m their pioper proportions 

6 Develop a sense of humor Leain to laugh at youisell and at 
youi mistakes 

y Tell your tioiibles to some close friend rathei than suppress 
them. Inhihited thoughts cause one to he moody and depressed. 

8 Make up youi mind, and icach a decision with life’s problems 

9 Avoid setting up goals that aie beyond youi ability to achieve 
Tiy to succeed in whatever you do, foi success adds zest to living 

10 Select companions who are cheeiful and wholesome. 

The rules of mental hygiene should be practiced by all of us A 
strong personality leains to meet conflicts between himself and his 
envnonment, while the weaker individual falls an easy prey to mental 
disoiders. 


Character, Attitudes, and Maturity 

Character. No study of personality would be complete without a 
discussion of chaiactei While the two terms aic often used synony- 
mously we propose to describe charactei as the foundation of per- 
sonality Most character tiaits aie established in the home and the 
chinch The child-centered school with its multitude of extra-curricu- 
lar activities has become a great agency for tlie development of 
charactei education A person with character leads the good life — 
he IS a good father, a good neighbor, and a good citizen Character 
consists of those moial attributes which make one socially effective 
and useful as a member of society There is an old saying, “Character 
is -what a person is, reputation is what he is supposed to be ’’ 

One may lia\e a good sin face personality yet lack positive char- 
acter traits Ol what value is a fine college training il it is used to 
deceive and cheat people? Some of the world’s biggest rogues aie 
“vrolves in sheeps’ clothing” Once their true characters come out, 
they quickly lose then effectiveness and inlluence A weak character 
geneially has negative traits that can be seen in his personality These 
aie the people who do not wear well,’’ since the personality is soon 
found to be a false fiont The weak chaiacter lacks the moral fiber 
and stamina that make a sound personality. 

The person rvho has an effective character lives a daily life of pur- 
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pose and meaning His behavioi may be described as consisting of 
ceitain character goals Some of these are as follows 


loyalty 
honesty 
dependability 
fair play 
industry 


adaptability 
open-mindedness 
tcaniwoi k 
self-icliancc 
sell-con Liol 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Lee 

Courage, fortitude, perseverance, shown so clearly on the face of this woman, 
are all elements of character which have made it possible for the American 
people to create and preserve their democracy. 

You can add many other examples to this list, or you may cut it 
down, as long as you do not take out honesty, for in modem society 
the “promises that men live by” lorm the keystone of the arch 
Attitudes Are you a radical, or a conservative in youi political 
beliels? Do you lollow blindly the dogmas of the church, oi aic you 
a liberal in religion? Do you have set convu lions, or do you accept 
new ideas with an open mind? Aie you l.ui -minded in yotii ciituisni 
of yourself and others? Whatevei your habitual ways ol leading aie, 
whether youi views are formed consciously oi unconsciously, they 
may be desciibed as your attitudes It is important that we understand 
our attitudes, as they are the powerful forces behind our behavior 
adjustments 
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There aie several hinds of destructive attitudes which you must 
avoid if you wish to develop a wholesome personality These are 
1 Prejudices Unfoi tunately, the most destructive attitudes of man- 
kind aie piejudices A prejudiced person is one who pre-judges before 
he ciitically examines the ineiits of questions and issues Prejudices 
aie acqiined (a) liom the likes and dislikes of parents and associates, 
(b) fiom painful expeiiences that cause fear, (c) through ignorance 
and a niind set by pcisonal convictions A piejiidiced peison is funda- 
mentally emotional and iiiational 

The world is filled with prejudiced people — those who hate liqiioi, 
cigaiettes, Catholics, Negioes, and Jews Racial prejudice has caused 
no end of trouble since the beginning of mankind Prejudices against 
the Negro, foi instance, have kept him in semi-bondage He is foiced 
to accept menial tasks, he is excluded from the better schools, restau- 
lants.'and hotels He is foiced to live in a degrading environment, and 
too frequently he is baried fiom cultural influences enjoyed by 
whites The terrible pogioms that the world has recently witnessed 
against the jews arc the result of age-old piejudices Yet no fair- 
minded peison can deny that the Jewish people have made distinct 
contiibiitions to civilization 

a Anti-Social Attitudes An anti-social person is one who is not well 
adjusted socially The anti-social peison is egotistical and is interested 
only in himself He is fieqtiently opinionated and dogmatic His man- 
neis aie ciude, or he uses violent and sarcastic language He carries a 
“chip” on his shoulder most of the time His feelings are easily hurt 
and one never knows when he will take offense at some innocent 
remaik He breaks the rules of society with little regaid for the con- 
sequences These attitudes aie the result of inner conflicts and a 
failuie to gam recognition Those with anti-social tendencies- fre- 
quently lesoit to crime to comjiensate for their deficiencies 

Nothing hinders the development of a well-developed personality 
as much as prejudices and anti-social tendencies The maladjusted 
peisonality produces friction among highly socialized people A peison 
■uuth a high-grade intelligence and infantile emotions is like a balky 
motor in a neir and expensive automobile We must strive to develop 
all of our traits instead of becoming one-sided individuals 

The Mature Individual. None of us will ever reach perfection m 
building his peisonality, for shaping one’s hie is a matter of con- 
tinual giowth Theie aie, hoivevei, certain characteristics which are 
evident in highly socialized persons Most of these traits are found 
in matin e individuals 
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Co-opeiatioii, for instance, is the ability to get along with people 
This trait is essential foi effective living It must be developed in caily 
childhood Parents who assign duties to their children aie teaching 
them to co-opeiate in assuming responsibility lor their homelife Hav- 


Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 
This farmer and his wife, working out their accounts together, illustrate the quality 
of cooperation, so necessary to successful group living 

mg learned this lesson, tlie child ivill moie readily co-operate ivitli 
laiger gioiips, which is a vital factor in conimumty hie I( is nnpoi- 
tant that we co-opeiate to make our giotip life succcssliil, (oi iii a 
competitive society the welfare of the individual is dependent iijion 
the welfare of the group 

Consideration for otliers is the trait of learning to give and take in 
life’s game The consideiate peison enjoys helping people out ol 
their difficulties because he is inteiestcd in their welfare He respects 
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tile rights of others and does nothing to deprive them of their just 
piivileges It is not enough to show merely a passive interest m 
otheis, consideiation must be given with sincerity and waimth. Many 
lasting friendships can be formed by unselfishly consideiing the othei 
fellow. 

Tact is a rare and socially desirable trait, irhich requires consider- 
able insight foi proper development Tact implies that one is not too 
curious about the iiiiiei life or piivate affairs of others The tactful 
person does not go in for destructive criticism, rathei he is interested 
in the happiness of others and tiies to be helpful He lecognizes that 
the tiuth often hurts, and he is careful not to tread on sensitive toes 
He is firm in his convictions, but not to the point of being offensive 
Rather he states Ins views in a pleasant manner. Tact is a tiait which, 
if cultivated, will lead to a moie wholesome social life 

Sympathy is the ability to put youiselves in the other fellow’s shoes 
To sympathize with others in humiliation, despair, and til health 
means that one feels and shares then difficulties There are times 
tvhen life is painful, when death and sorrow call foi sympathy and 
undei standing 

Conclusion. No one can give a formula for developing personality; 
for what you are as an individual is the result of many forces Tenny- 
son, m his poem, “Ulysses,” says, “I am a part of all that I have met ” 
The poet means that peisonahty is conditioned by many factors— 
habits, emotions, heiedity, and environment We must avoid condi- 
tions which make life too soft and easy, foi these conditions weaken 
moral fibei To meet our problems we need personality traits that 
strengthen character. Hence, to develop an effective personality you 
must leain to analyze youiself You can appraise your pcisonal traits 
to deteiminc tvhich ones should be strengthened and which should be 
discarded Robeit Burns stuns it up, as — 

0, wad some Pow'r the gif tie gie us 
To sec ouisels as ithers see usl 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion: 

What airs in diess an’ gait wad lea'e us, 

And e’en Devotionl 
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WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAU LIVING 

1 Try to use these words in relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest chaiacter, leadeiship, social adaptation, moral courage, in- 
feiiority complex, obsession, compensation, dominance, extroversion, atti- 
tudes, tact, lationalization, regression, mental hygiene 

INFORMATION, PLEASEI 

2 a. What IS personality and how can you learn more about it? b. Give 
examples oJ personality traits that are assets to eflective living c Dis- 
tinguish between weak and positive characteis d. Enumerate jieisonality 
traits necessary to successful leadership e. Describe personality traits 
that hinder the development of pcisonality f. How can you ovcicome 
feelings of disappointment and personal limitation? g Show how atti- 
tudes can become powerful motivating forces in directing human be- 
havior h Explain the movement that is trying to combat the iiicnatc 
ol mental disoicleis i What are the characteristics of a inatute individual? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. How can a parent or a teacher successfully handle a problem child? 
b. What conditions in modern life tend to make people neurotic? c. Why 
IS It important that we learn to laugh wlien the “joke is on us” m the 
give and take of life? d Distinguish between personalities that aie mal- 
adjusted, and those that arc well adjusted socially e Why is it important 
that a person in a democracy fiec himself from prejudice? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Analysis of Personality Select the boy and gnl of your class whom 
you believe to have the most effective personality List desirable tiaits, 
such as tact, altitudes, voice, poise, personal atiraciivencss, and others 

5 A Written Paper. Wiilc a paper called “Design for Living” outlining 
a plan for your life until you reach the age of filly 

6 Discussion. 0\ei 2,000 ycais ago, a leligious jilnlosojihcr wrote, 
“When I was a clnld, I sjiokc as a tliild I understood as a ihild I 
thought as a child, but when 1 became a man, I jiut away childish 
things ” 

Explain 

7 Committee Each class member wutc out ten desiralilc and ten un- 
desirable peisonality tiaits Let a small committee list them scpaialcly 
Eliminate duplications, then print them on a chart Discuss 

8 Cartoon Illustrate the following statements a “Great souls have wills, 
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feeble ones only wishes Chinese proverb^ b. “I am part of all that I 
have met, yet all cxpciicnce is an arch wherethro’ gleams that untravelled 
woild whose maigm fades loievci and forever when I move ’ —Tennyson 
g Panel Discussion. Arrange a panel discussion with two boys and two 
girls, the class teacher acting as discussion leader Exploie the subject, 
“The Schools Should List Desirable and Undesirable Personality Traits 
of Pupils on Report Cards to Parents” Let one pupil act as secretary, 
carefully summarumg important jioints Let the class enter the discussion 
the last 15 minutes of the peiiod 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

10, General Readings J I Arnold, Challenges to Ameucan Youth, Chal- 
lenge I, E Bogaidus and R Lewis, Social Life and Peisonahty, Unit I, 
R Gavian, A. Gray, and E Groves, Our Changing Social Order (iggg 
ed), chaps viwx, E Hilton, Problems and Values of Today, II, Unit I, 
E. Hunter, Your Way of Life, Peisonahty Development Senes, Unit V 

11 Building an Effective Personality. To enable you to understand the 
importance of building an effective personality, consult M Bennett and 
H Hand, Designs for Personality, H Hcpnei, It’s Nice to Kruno People 
Like You, H Maish, Budding Your Personality, H E Tyler, Learning 
to Live, M Wnght, Getting Along with People, H E FoscUck, Txoelve 
Tests oj Character, F L Ruch, G N Mackenzie, and M McClean, People 
Are Important, Pait III, Unit VIII and X 

12 Mental Hygiene. The mental hygiene movement is an attempt to 
aid people afflicted with nervous and mental diseases Consult Clilloid 
Beets, A Mind That Found Itself, E A Kirkpatrick, Mental Hygiene 
for Effective Living, J Moigan and E Webb, Making the Most of 
Your Life, J Moigan, Keeping a Sound Mind, H A. Ovei street, About 
Ourselves 

13 Chaiacter Studies Ihe following biogiaphics tell the story of inter- 
esting pcisonaluiLS Sec } R Chitambcr, Mahatma Gandhi, W T Gren- 
fell, A Labrador' Doctor, I H Hoovei, Forty-two Years in the White 
House, P J O’Brien, Will Rogers, H Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt 

14 Popular Readings. Consult Warwick Deeping, Sorrell and Son, Jack 
London, The Sea-Wolf, S Maugham, Of Human Bondage 

15 Plays. Chanmng Pollock, The Fool 



CHAPTER 4 


AFTER A PERIOD OF PREPARATION, YOUTH TAKES 
ITS PLACE IN THE DEMOCRATIC WORLD 


Youth has been variously described as a frame of mind or as a condition of the 
arteries by psychologists and medical men From the economic or social point of 
view, however, youth is the period of adiustment to the world, generally for 
people between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five These young people have 
all had a period of preparation in which the home, the church, and the school 
have sharpened and trained their original capacities for successful living 

The Problekis of Youth 


Youth Movements. We Itave all heard oL the “youth movements” m 
those Luiopean countues which have adopted the lolahtauau ioims 
ol government These political experiments depend in gicat degree 
upon the successlul regimentation ol youth by the state, with a weak- 
ening of the authority ol family and cluircli The young jieoplc of 
these countries — the lost generation alter the Woild Wai — became 
filled with cynicism and the spirit of levolt because tlicy liad no hope 
nor outlook for the ftuuie Dcspeiate and dissaiisliecl, they tpuckly 
followed skilllul political leaders who promised them mateiial icwatds, 
such as jobs, thiough political .action By suiiendcnng tlicir pliysual 
andspiiitual future to these leadcis, they have given to the state com- 
plete authority over their lives 

In Italy the youth movement is divided into three sections and in- 
cludes all boys lioin four to eighteen The Children ol the She-Wolf 


range horn foui to live years of age. the Bahlla fiom six to lourtccn, 
and the Avanguardisti includes those from lourtecn to eighteen ycais 
old These are tiamed as nllcmcn and mac hinegunnci s Afici com- 
plcLing the tiaining ohered in the Avanguaidisti. tlie hoys cniei the 
Young Fascist League whcie they remain until tiiey aic liveniy-one 
Emphasis is placed upon physical naming so that youth may “ajipic- 
ciate the full value of their bodies, ihcir health and then strength,” 
and so that they may help delend their country 
In Russia the Young Pioneers is an organi/.ation composed of youth 
from ten to sixteen years of age Membership in the Komsomol is 
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limited to those bettveen sixteen and twenty-six. This is a propaganda 
organization irhich fostei s the principles of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
Its membeis aie vowed enemies of religion, which they consider social 
picjiidices They must be loyal to the party even to the extent of 
sacrificing their lives 

In Geiinany after 1936 all youth organizations were abolished, and 
membeiship in the Hitler Youth oigaiiization was made compulsoiy 
for both sexes Since 1935 it has become compulsoiy foi all youth 
fioin eighteen to tiventy-five to engage in a six-month period ot public 
works under the slogan of “Woik Ennobles ” The young men live 
in labor camps Their woik consists of leclaiming public lands for 
agiiculttiial pm poses and m building a great network of militaiy 
highways They receive their food, clothing, and shelter, but no pay 

All ot the European youth organizations aie stiongly nationalistic 
and militaristic. In Geimany lacial purity and Noidic siipenority are 
ideas fostered to promote national unity Youth quickly becomes im- 
bued with the political and social doctrines of the party and its le- 
foims The compulsory laboi seivice for German boys helps to solve 
the unemployment problem. But the danger of this type ol training 
cannot be oveiestimatcd Each camp has a military atmosphere that 
compels blind obedience This training of youth is but a step to a 
peiiod of mihtaiy seivice Emphasis is placed upon pliysical rather 
than intellectual or spiritual development. Regimentation of this 
nature gloiifies strength and foice lathei than the peaceful ideals 
fosteied by democracy Insofar as the Nazi ideals are hostile to democ- 
racy, these iiidocti mated youths arc a foice to be leckoned with 

Youth in the United States. Many of our oivn citizens have inquired. 
“Is theie a youth movement in America?” Most ol our youth have 
some political connections but theie is no political party made up 
pnmaiily of young people Nor has any political leadei appealed to 
them as a group, to aid in canying out political and social lefoims. 
Many of our young people aie members of oiganized religious groups, 
social and fraternal organi/ations None of these activities c an be called 
oiganized >outh movements, iidth the purpose of exploiting young 
people foi political action * ^ ^ 


We lave a number of worthy youth organizations in the United 
States— the Y M C A , the CCC, the Boy Scouts, and many others 
Admission to their ranks is purely voluntary. They foster such ideals 
as seivice rather than blind obedience to one man, one party, or to 
the SUK However, smee October .940, when the Selective Service 
Act went into eSeet, thousand, ol young men have been inducted into 
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the army in the national defense effort and tlic prospects are that 
many mote will be selected, probably m age gioups dotvn to eighteen 
It cannot be said that there is ]ust one definite “Youth Problem’’ in 
America Youth has many problems to solve And, lor tlic most part, 
they are individual problems The period of youth is impoitant be- 
cause It IS the peiiod ol adjustment to adult hie Peihaps the most 
important decisions of your life will be made befoie you leach the 
age of twenty-five 

The most piessing problem for youth is that of getting a job and 
this, in turn, depends on the geneial economic situation 
Youth and the Depression. During the depiession years, large num- 
bers of young people roamed over the land, hitch-hiking oi “riding 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 


This boy hitching a ride on a freight tram illustrates clearly one of the challenges 
democracy must meet today That is, to provide a stable and satisfactory future 

for youth 

the rods” as vagabonds. In 1933 it was estimated that over 200,000 
youth were wandering about aimlessly from place to place The age 
of these young people ranged between sixteen and fwenty-one Most 
of these young boys seemed husky, strong, and vigoious Some left 
home hoping to secure ivork in large cities, some were glad to escajie 
from broken homes; the financial condition of their parents caused 
others to seek escape, while some were merely lazy and shiltlcss 

Our large cities had to cope with the transient problem In Cleve- 
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land, the Boys’ Bureau was operated by the city’s regular social agen- 
cies Welfaie agencies and independent institutions also laboied haid 
to aid tiansients New organizations weie set up in various cities, 
Municipal Lodging Houses, the Community Boys’ Lodge in Los 
Angeles and the Homeless Mens’ Bureau ol Omaha. Other agencies 
repiesented in this work were Childien’s Aid Societies, Traveler’s 
Aid, Newsboys’ Lodging Houses, and the Salvation Army The federal 
government enteied the picture in 1955, when it provided caie for 
54,000 tiansicnt youth in buieaiis and camps Of these, 41,500 were 
unattached persons, mostly males, while about 13,000 were members 
of family groups 

In 1935 one-sixth of our population was between sixteen and twenty- 
four years of age Four million of this group were in schools and 
colleges, eight million were gainfully employed, three million were 
woiking in homes as housewives and companions, while five to six 
million weie unemployed. 

Out of the two and a qiiaiter million of boys and gills tvho leave 
school every year, the majority want a job In addition to the difficulty 
of getting any job, there is a conflict between the kind of work they 
desire and what they finally accept Out of 5,000 youth (16-24) m 
Indianapolis, in 1935, 32 per cent desired work which was classed as 
ptnfessional, executive, 01 stipeivisoryi Among 4,000 boys (16-24) m 
Newark, Neiv Jersey, the peicentage waiiung this kind ol woik was 
372 In Milwaukee, 46 pei cent of the 1933 high school graduates 
chose professional occupations which they would like to iollow As 
less than 7 pei cent of our population aic in the professional class, 
It IS appaient that many young people aie doing some “wishful think- 
ing” and that tlieie is a real need for vocational guidance 

This statement of the extent of unemployment of youth shows one 
of the great pioblems ol democratic society during periods of economic 
double With the beginning of the national defense boom and the 
increase in the aimy and navy, the picture is entiiely changed, though 
none can prophesy for how long * Youth needs work foi the solution 


iR.iiney, Homer P and otlieis, Horn Pme Ameiican Youth, New Yoik 
Ceiuuiy Co, Inc, 1937, p 26 
^rbid p 
^ Loc ett 


D Applelon- 


binder the Burke AVadswonh Selective Seivice Military Act oC 19.10, 16,500,000 men 
between the ages ol twenty one and thirty five, weie "legistcrcd” foi inilifaiy seiviee 
for the fiist tune in the peacetime histoiy of the United States The inui.il pmiocl of 
tmining was fust set al 12 months In iqii an additional 18 month pciiocl of semce 

from U bowevei, was leduced 

fnrv ‘ twenty eight yeais of age It was estimated that appioximately 

5,000,000 men hnally woulil be qualified for military service after deferments weie 
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of his other problems each of which requires carelul thought and 
planning Most people, before reaching the age of twenty-live, Iiavc 
started their own families, laid plans for additional educational train- 
ing, established their gioup and social life and gone a long way toward 
developing a philosophy ol life 

A Survey by the American Youth Commission 

The American Council on Education, having secured financial 
support horn an educational foundation, began one ol the most sig- 
nificant investigations ever undertaken in the United States Tlic 
Council cieated the American Youth Commission in 1935 This body 
of evperts and laymen interested in youth problems undeitook a com- 
prehensive survey of youth in America that has now lasted live yeais 

Youth in Maryland. Maryland was chosen to be siiiceyed because 
It was a typical state ^ The northern pait ol the state leprcsents gen- 
eral farming, ndiile the southern part is given over mostly to the 
cultivation of tobacco The number of Negiocs as compaicd to v’liiies 
m this state is a pioportion which holds for the whole country In the 
Alleghenies there are mountain hill-people, ivhile another section of 
the state has coal mining towns The eastern part ol the state has 
truck farms and fishing and oystci fleets It has metiojiolitan cities 
such as Cumberland, Baltimore, and the subinban areas thal bolder 
on Washington, D C Maryland is divided 111 its allegiance to the 
political ideals of both the Noith and the South About 250,000 young 
people between the ages ol sixteen and twcnty-foui live in Maiyland 
For the purposes ol this survey ovei ijpooo cases ivcic studied as a 
typical sample of young America 

These young people weie intei viewed in ihen homes, on stiect 
corners, in dance halls, public paiks, diug stoies, beer "]oiuts,” swim- 
ming pools, clubs, or 'wheiever they iveic congiegated They came 
fiom wealthy and middle-class homes, fiom the hums, the mines, the 
colleges, and the slums They represented the unemployed, the Negro, 
male and female, maiiied and .single. 

The Maiyland siiivey levealed that lour out ol cvciy five ol the 
unmarried young people weie still luing at home ivith then parents 
Among those ivho abcady had lound husbands and wives, the m.ii lying 
age for girls was not quite nineteen while loi the boys it ivas twenty- 

made tor those with ctependetub, those physinilty until, 01 those holdiuir jobs 111 agi 1 
culture and induitiy 

’^'ihe full repoit of the Maiyland survey, conducted tot t he Amc ncaii Youth Coinmis 

Sion, IS found in Youth Tell Then .s/ppi hy IIn'ririTh'Trr™riTTr*'l Council on 

Education, 1938 Washington. D C j Institat® O? 1 
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one Only 8 per cent of all youth mteiviewed said they had no desire 
to have (hildien of then own 

1 Education The survey iuither levealed that Maryland youngsters 
leave school on the average at the end of the niiidi grade. Out of 
eveiy tiventy youth who had peimanently left school, 

eight nevei got beyond the eighth grade, 
five enteied lugh scliool but did not graduate, 
five left school after high school giaduation, 
two leceived some education beyond high school 
Time weie vaiious leasons given why these young people left 
school Among these ivere the lack of family funds, the desiie to earn 
their own money, the need for tliem to work at home, lack of interest, 
and the feeling that education was completed upon giaduation 
About one-thnd of tliose who left school felt that the education which 
they had icceived had been of hide or no economic value to them 
About gG pci cent of those out of school wanted some naming hn the 
pioiessions, while 25 per cent of these young people wanted training 
in the tiadcs and ciafts 

2 Employment If Maryland’s employmeni pioblem lor young 
people IS typical of the nation, then there is a great waste of youthful 
eneigies For eveiy ten young people 111 Maryland three wcie found 
to be jobless Some had been looking as long as seven years for their 
first chance to work The median pay of those woiking was f 12 ()6 pei 
week. Many of these young unemployed had become callous and indif- 
feient about the failure of our social order to make a place for them. 

3 Leisine The piincipal leisure-time activities of these young 
people consist of individual sports, reading, team games, loafing, dating 
and dancing, movies, hobbies, and listening to the ladio Slightly less 
than 50 per cent of those iidio had access to a library had used it dining 
the piecediiig year Baltimore has excellent library services, but 58 
per cent of the faim youth leported no services were available There 
ivere piactically no libraiies for Negioes The indication was that 
many of these young people failed to improve their minds jiriniarily 
because they ivere not interested in reading 

4. Religion The American Youth Commission believes that the 
church still letams a large measure of its oiiginal appeal for youth 
Tlie report slioivs that 7 out of every 10 young people considered 
themselves as members of some church The highest late of member- 
ship came from Catholic homes, and the lowest bom among parents 
who had no religious affiliations Six out of every seven youths report- 
ing stated that they attended church seivices at some tune during the 
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preceding year, and one-half of those had gone to chinch services 
i-egularly once each week. The majoiity ol young people still ivant to 
be identified with some church and like to take pait in its activities of 
devotion and woiship Jn many American comniunitics the only 
wholesome recreation provided is that of the school and the church 

5 Attitudes The young people of today appeal to he iiidilleicnt 
toward many of the problems which conhont oui goi'einniem 
Slightly more than one-half of the twcnty-tivo to twcnty-loui-ycai-old 
gioup voted Three-fourths of them believed that the government 
should set minimum wages and maximum horns lor business and 
industry Nearly all believed that relief for the needy unemployed 
was a governmental responsibility, that a “health and decency ivage 
level” should be granted foi work pertoimed The ma)oiity ivould 
permit married women to work only in case of absolute need While 
these young people realize that “there’s something wioiig with our 
social Older,” only foui in every hunched would sciap the capitalistic 
system and start a new one 

The conclusion of these young people is that the “Youth Problem” 
IS largely a matter of economic secuiity They believe that it is the 
task of society to piovide jobs that will pay an adequate ivage iviih 
a decent standard ol living and piovision for the future, to piovide 
for teal equality of opportunity for those foiced out ol school and 
a program ol education that will meet the needs ol the pupils still iii 
school, and to establish leisuie-timc piograms that have social values 

Recommendations. The director ol the Ameiican Youth Commis- 
sion set foith otliei social problems ivliuh he believes must be fated 
by our social order, in view ol the Maryland Siuvey’ In substance 
these are 

1 Educational oppoAimitie'i Our high schools are still geaiccl to 
seive only a small minority of our population Boys and giils who can- 
not hope to attend higher institulions of learning must he offeied an 
educational piogiam which will meet their needs Public cducauon should 
become a force, helping to bicak down social and econoniu lianieis 

2 Opporiuniiies Jar employinnil Some solution must he lound to 
help young people bridge the gap between the lime diey leave school 
and their first job The sciiousncss of this jnoblem is becoming giealei 
each year 

3 Economic security Many young people aie working m blind-alley 
jobs with no future prospect Flours of work are long, wages aic low, 

1 Oji at Taken Irom the Coieword wiiUcn by Homer P R.unev, formcily Diiecloi ol 
the American Youth Commission 
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and many youth must contribute to support then parents Definite voca- 
tions and mechanical skills are becoming less in demand in modem m- 
diistiy The fiituie outlook is one of unceitainty 

4 Guidance Moie advice and counsel must be made available to help 
youth find the propei “channels of employment ’’ 

5 Adequate vocational hatnmg There exists an acute need for voca- 
tional naming among ruial youth hhere is little relationship between 
the type of woik youth enteis and the training which they receive to 
piepaic them for that work 



NYA Photography Workshop, photo by Corsini 

This young woman is taking a test to determine her aptitude for work in the 
clerical field Tests like this are very important in helping people to find 
satisfactory occupations. 


6 Fiogiam of secondaiy education Educational trends show that we 
are appioaching the time when nearly all of our young people will le- 
mam in school until they aie eighteen years of age Society has a new 
responsibility in providing a common education for all oui youth through 
the senior high school As oiu schools are now operated, the cuiriculum is 
ill-siuted to most of the young people who attend them 

7 Recreational oppoitumties. With shortei hours as a trend in most 
vocational activities and with less opportunities for employment, the 
need for providing facilities foi the occupation of leisuie time becomes 
a social problem of significance 

8 , Health education More attention must be given to the general 
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health of all our young people This should include social and personal 
hygiene 

g Civic attitudes and lesponsibthUes The attitude ol youth toward 
CIVIC responsibility is frequently one of indifference Serious attention 
must be given to a program of training which will challenge and appeal 
to our future citizens 

10 Community planning {m youth Many of the existing social agen- 
cies — ^I'chgious, philanthiopic, and those which arc lun for a profit — tail 
to woik with a unity of pin pose There is a genuine need foi some social 
unit which has a “community ajiproach" to the social pioblems of young 
people Such a unified agency could undertake a program of social plan- 
ning which would touch the lives of most young people 

Government Youth Projects 

Civilian Conservation Corps. In 1933, Congress passed legislation 
creating the Civilian Conservation Corps Its immediate purpose ivas 
to provide work for the nation’s unemployed youth, to enable them 
to contribute to their families and dependents, and to carry on a con- 
servation program which would benefit the nation and piovide the 
boys with healthful work and beneficial experiences In addition it 
piovided opportunities for vocational instruction in useful crafts, 
theieby training for future employment Finally it attempted to give 
sound character education and citizenship training 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was originally planned to create 
employment for 250,000 young men. The first camp was started at 
Ltiray, Virginia, 111 April, 1933 By June, 1933, nearly 280,000 wcic 
enrolled in 1,300 camps This numbet reached a maximum of 2, .105 
camps in the year of 1935 and 1936 The total enrollment of that 
year was 350,000 

The young men who were selected for the coips had to be citizens 
of the United States They had to be unmarned and wuth a fetv excep- 
tions be between seventeen and twenty-three years old None were 
accepted who were on probation or piison parole They had to be 
unemployed and in need of a ]ob In retuin for then work they le- 
ceived food, shelter, and clothing, and a salary of 130 per month, of 
which about I25 was sent to dependents or held in reserve until dis- 
charge Enlistment was for a six-month term 

The Civilian Conservation Coips has helped to preserve our forests 
by planting thousands of trees Fires have been fought and checked, 
and better fire-fighting facilities built in forest areas. Some of the ivork 
was designed to prevent the spread of insects and plant disease which 
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destroy forest tiees Another part of the program was the conservation 
of wild life the fish, buds, and game ol the forests To check the ero- 
sion of the soil, the Coips built thousands of dams in gullies and 
sti earns, In addition, our paiks and public lands have been improved 
foi lecrcational activities by the constiuction of trails, guard-rails on 
park roads, seivice buildings, telephone lines, bridges, beaches, bath 
houses, fireplaces in picnic groves, water and sanitary facilities. 



One important task of the National Youth Administration is to tram young 
people to work m national defense jobs. These boys are checking the ignition 
on a military observation plane. 


Leaders who are trained in guidance work and counseling make 
every effort to help the boy to find himself Befoie being discharged 
he IS given advice about the best method of applying for work and 
locating ]ob leads The good food, wholesome recreational facilities, 
supervised work and play, and opportunities for self-advancement, 
all combined to keep up the morale of these young men when it 
otheiwise might have been shattered 

National Youth Administration. On June 26, 1935, the President 
the United States cieated a second youth agency, the National 
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Youth Administration A national advisory committee of gg leaders 
set up the objectives under which the National Youth Administration 
was to operate This policy sought 

1. To provide funds for part-time employment of needy scliool, 
college, and graduate students between sixteen and twenty-hve 
years of age so that they could continue their education 

2. To provide funds for the part-time employment on work projects 
of young persons, chielly from relief families, between eighteen 
and twenty-five years of age, the projects being designed not only 
to provide valuable work experience but to benefit youth gen- 
erally and the communities in which they live 

3. To encourage the establishment ol job training, counseling, and 
placement services of youth 

4 To encourage the development and extension of constructive 
leisure-time activities 

In thousands of cases the student aid program has pcimitted the 
young people of low-income families to continue then education 
Quotas of students taken into the NYA program aie based on the 
eniollment 111 each school School authorities select the students, and 
are held responsible for the sujrei vision of the work in winch the stu- 
dents are engaged Selections for student aid aic made piimanly on 
the basis of need The work they perloim must be socially uselul and 
not displace any of the school’s regular employees Monthly benefits 
are generally uniform In secondary schools the maximum which 
may be earned is |6 00 a month College students are limited to an 
average of 115 a month and graduate students to I25 per month 

In 1936 nearly 400,000 young people were receiving student aid 
benefits. Pupils are assigned to such tasks as clerical and office work, 
working in libraries, museums, assisting in laboratories, conducting 
forums, adult education classes, and special research The employment 
provided by the National Youth Administration has helped pupils to 
purchase textbooks, supplies, and some clothing 

The National Youth Administration carries on work piojects for 
unemployed youth in conjunction with local officials 01 public groups 
The woik must be practical “A park board may desne ccitain land- 
scaping done or improvements made to its playgrounds, a count! y 
school board wishes to have shelteis elected along school bus routes 
to protect the children in inclement weather, the police dcpaitment 
wishes to check the flow of traffic at a certain congested street inter- 
section, a settlement house needs additional chairs and tables tor its 
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educational classes — these among many others aie jobs which the NYA f 
can do to help public agencies ” In 1936 about 185,000 young people 
eained an aveiage ot |i6 15 per month working on such projects ! 

It IS the ambition of most boys and giils who leave school to become 
full-fledged workeis The National Youth Administration quickly 
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good deal of the responsibility for youth’s economic problems has been 
assumed by the federal government 

Unit Summary 

Unlike the totalitanan powers, where the individual exists for the 
state or the racial group and has no meaning as a person, the demo- 
cratic society has for its chief goal the all-around development of the 
individual It believes that man is important, just as do neaily all re- 
ligions Demociacy thus stands for freedom and for justice and to 
secure these values it needs persons who are mature enough to under- 
stand that the exercise of rights demands the acceptance of duties 
Therefore when we say “development of the individual’’ vre mean 
what the philosophers call self-realization, or the development within 
a society, which is a very different thing from self-asseition, or purely 
selfish growth To cicate these mature persons, the United States has 
built up an educational system that seeks to take the children of all 
the people and to tiain then vaiying abihues to tlie best advantage 
both for their own sakes and lor the lutuic ol the society This aims 
at the equal opportunity that we have emphasized and at the good 
character and appreciative attitudes that have been desenbed 

If out way of life presents such oppoitumties for us, it takes but 
little thought to demonstrate that we must keep it going for the next 
geneiation The tendency of youth to think that it is the last genera- 
tion, and the only important one, is as absuul as the equally mistaken 
idea that no othei youth group ever had such a haul struggle Every 
generation has had its battles, its successes, its lailures — but it has 
been the added achievement of each that has made democracy grow 
m America It is this growth that is impoitani and must continue 
When we find weak spots in om society, we should icmember that 
the cure for the ills of democracy is more democracy 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words in rclaiion to the ideas ol social living they 
suggest youth inovemem, social hie, guidance, vocational training, GCC, 
NYA, Y M C A , placement scivicc, consciipiion, Bahlla, Komsomol, Ilitlei 
Youth 
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information, PLEASE! 

a a. What are some o£ the most important pioblems which youth must 
£acc? b Why did so many young people wander aunlessly over the 
land duiing the depression? c. What problems do young people en- 
counter when scatching foi work? d. Describe difficulties of youth m 
tiying to develop satisfactoiy social relationships e. Explain the purposes 
of the Maryland suivey, summaimng its findings and conclusions, f 
Describe the amis and accomplishments of the CCC g. How does the 
NYA benefit young people? h. What are the dangeis of youth regimenta- 
tion as developed in foreign lands? 

CAN YOU TfflNK? 

3 a What aie the dangers of youth getting into "dead-end” jobs? b. 
How can we coircci such conditions as pupils graduating from high 
school with no vocational ttammg, oi help those who have ambitions 
beyond their abilities, or aid those who desire work in fields where oppm- 
tumties aic limited? c What are some of the problems that allert luial 
and Negio youth? d Is there clanger thal some leader will organize the 
dissatisfied youth oi our country foi political purposes? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Committee. Let a committee of foiii or five students draft a "Creed 
for American Youth ” Throw it open to class discussion 

5 A Special Repoit Make a list of the most important youth organiza- 
tions in the United States today, and then pin poses Sec E Pendry and 
H Haitslioine, Onganizations for Youth; oi M Chambeis, Youth Serving 
Oi ganiTxitions 

G A Repoited Interview. Question a young man who has had experience 
in a CCC camp and report findings to the class 

7 A Wiitten Repoit. Find out all you can about the movement to 
abolish child laboi Examine a cojiy ol the Child Labor amendment 
How many states have passed it? Give aiguments for and against the 
amendment 

8 Panel Discussion Resolved Thai the National Youth Administration 
should be dissolved, because the money is being squandered by pamper- 
ing young people and weakening then moialc 

Q An Oral Report Seeme a copy of B Lmdley and E Lindley, A New 
Deal foi Youth and lead chaps iii, v, vi, and vii for the story ol the NYA 
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WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

10, General Readings Consult Building Arnrnca, “Youth Faces the 
World”, “Youth, 4,000,000 Lack Jobs,” hmiunc, May, 1940, Lijc Maga- 
zine, Janiiaiy 6, 1938, The Cunhm Comeuuiiwn Coips, American 
Youth Coraimssion Pamphlet, Washington, D C, H Bell, loulh Tell 
Their SiQij, Maryland Survey, D Kingsley, Yoiilh in the Dejnession, 
University of Chicago Pamphlet, M Stewart, Youth in the World of To- 
day, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No 22 

11. Careers for Youth Consult J Cattcr and H Brecht, Ciueen Ahead, 
C Filene, Careers for Women, D L Harley, Youth Finding Jobs, Of- 
fice of Education, Department of Interior, M Lingerfcliei and H Kii- 
son, Vocations for Gnls, E Lockhart, My Voraiion, T Nall, Youth’s 
Work in the Woild, W Pitkin, The Chance of a Lifetime, W Pitkin, 
New Careers for Youth, W Price and Z Ticen, Index to Vocations, 
W Rosengarten, Choosing Your Life Wish 

12 Youth Movement in Foreign Lands Consult P R Hanna, Youth 
Serves the Community, chap vin, M Hindus, Humanity Uprooted, chap 
xiii, M D Hoffman and R Wangei, Leader ship in a Changing World, 
312-323, R Holland, Youth in European Labor Camps, T Winslow, 
Youth, a World Problem, Supeimtendent of Documents 

13 Populai Readings Consult A E S Beard, Om Foreign-Born Citizens, 
E Bok, The Americanization of Edward Boh, J A Fairbank, Rich Man, 
Poor Man, B C Forbes, Men Who Are Mailing America: E B, Ham- 
ilton (ed), How They Started, C A Miller, Eighteen, The Art of Being 
a Woman, Lilo Linke, Restless Days. 
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5. THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM, SINCE THE RISE 
OF INDUSTRIALISM, HAS BEEN BASED ON CAPITALISM 

6. THE RESULTS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
ARE BEING ANALYZED AND FITTED INTO A SYSTEM OF 
DEMOCRATIC CONTROLS 

7. THROUGH ORGANIZATION AMERICAN LABOR HAS 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM, SINCE THE RISE OF 
INDUSTRIALISM, HAS BEEN BASED ON CAPITALISM 

Young boys and girls step from school into a world they didn't make and don't 
know This world, with all of its political, social, and economic aspects, is the 
product of the ideas and practices of countless millions of people To try to 
understand it, we attempt to describe it To describe it, we catalog and analyze 
Its outstanding features Since youth's first concern is a |ob, let us consider the 
system in which this |ob must be found 

■k-k^'k-k^-k^-k-k'k'k-kicirir-k-k'k-k-k--k-k-k-k-k-kiiriir-k-k'k'k-k-k-kir^-k-k-k-k-k'k-k 
Thf Deyflopmenf oi' Our Economic Svsfem 

Economics Economics is the study ol the ways in which man earns 
his living and satisfies his wants By this process of camiiig and spend- 
ing man becomes a pail of the economic system in which lie lives So 
It is that the study of economics must include the pioduction and ihe 
distribution of goods for human use The clistnbulion ol goods may 
be accomplished by use of some medium of exchange ■which is usually 
called money Many different things have been used as a means of 
exchanging goods in the past The ancient world used cattle, iron, and 
lead just as the Ameiican colonists used tobacco, wheat, wampum, and 
hcavei pelts In modem histoiy gold has leplaccd these loiins ol 
money became of the advantages which gold has over each of them 
It has a real and stable value, mdestiuclibility, divisibility, and small 
bulk Money seems necessary to modern economic systems 

There have ahvays been business men Mniam Beard says, “Millen- 
nia before Homer sang, or the wolf suckled Romulus and Remus, the 
bustling dankars [tiaders] of Uruk and Nippur were buckling dotvn 
to business Many lecords of business tiansactions have been pre- 
seived The first use ol tokens as money is believed to have taken 
place in Carthage They rveie in the loim ol leather Indeed, the busi- 
ness man occupied a leading and influential position in the ancient 
world But witli the rise of Rome, under the leadership of waiiiois 
and tillers of the soil, the rule of the business man in the ancient 

rMiihim Beard, HiUoiy of the Business Man New Yoik The M.icnullan Company, 
1938, p 13 
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Youth must be prepared to take its 
place in our industrial civilization. 

Farm Security Administration, photo by Delano 
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world was destroyed, though he continued to exist in a subordinate 
position 

The Manor. Duiing the middle ages in Euiope the business man 
with his ideas ol gain and piivate initiative was all but swallowed 
up in the feudal system oL the manor The manor ivas based on a 
system ol mutual obligations The scil had a plot of land which he 
tilled for himself and it was customary for him to give three days a 
week to the tillage of his lord’s land The lord in turn was obliged 
to protect the serf and his holdings fiom bands of robbers He also 
had to see that tlie seif had sufficient clothing, food, and shelter 
There was, therefore, a tivo way obligation That ivas the basic social 
control of the tune Actually, as in many economic systems, the laborer 
was being exploited However, in the manor, production was chiefly 
for use, not profit, and the medieval idea was that one worked merely 
for a living and not to acquire surplus wealth. Thus there was no 
paiticular point in driving labor haid as long as there was enough 
ioi clothing and sheltci 

The Guilds Tlie use of towns in the fifth century brought with 
it the guild^ system In this step away from the manoi lal system ive find 
a leturn to the idea of a profit for the merchant guild Money was 
used in this process as a medium of exchange In addition to the 
meichant guilds there ivere ciafi guilds, piotectivc associations of 
pioclucers rather than of inei chants These guilds icgulated the pro- 
duction of goods, their puce, and the rules for enteiing into the 
guild They set up standards foi materials used and defined a just 
price, one that included the cost of material, a fair rvage to the 
worker, and a profit that would allow the master to live on a decent 
standard 

The manorial system decayed as the guilds grew and, as the mer- 
chant and Cl aft guilds giew, the use of money also expanded. The 
seif discoveied that his surplus could be converted into cash with 
which he could pay rent rather than work on the lord’s land More 
time could be spent on liis own land, tliercby increasing his produc- 
tion In the place oi the seif-loid relationship there grew the tenant- 
landloid relationship In some cases the scif was able to buy his land 
and his Ireedom 

By the end of the Ciiisades at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy local economy, such as the manoi and the guilds, no lono-er satis- 
fied man’s needs The Ciusades bi ought Europe m contact with the 

to‘locU ’iconoL""’*^ mnnufactuung unus ot medieval towns especially adapted 
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cmlization of the Near East witli its fine spices, luxurious silks, and 
iich icwels Very quickly Europe learned to use many ol these com- 
modities that until then had been unknown Soon many ivcrc de- 
manded as necessities Trade became international 

The Rise of Money Economy. The bourgeoisie, or loivn diveller, 
furnished the capital needed in intei national trade Money was 
needed to build ships, buy huge quantities ol latv matciial and to 
open new markets 

The bouigeoisie were not hampered by the rules of the guilds be- 
cause they were not members of them They invested huge sums at 
great risk in Mediteiranean trading They believed in their light to 
expect great profits They also felt that they had the light to take rare 
of themselves first and let the other lellow take care ol himsell They 
thought that they should have the light to do ivith tlicii piopcity as 
they wished, because they were using it in this iisky business of 
ivorld trade 

By the fifteenth century the bases of modem cconomus had evohed 
The town tiading brought with it a money economy The guilds liad 
established the principles of monopoly As they declined the old a])- 
prentice, |ourneyman, master cialtsman system gave way to the mod- 
ern capital-labor relationships Woild tiacle made the bouigeoisie an 
important part ol the nation As Prolcssor Seligman says, “’1 he ojieii- 
ing up ol the through sea loute to the East, the discoveiy ol Aiiieiua, 
the levolution ol puces, the giowth ol the wholesale tiade and tlie 
infiltiation ol capital into industry weie icsponsiblc loi the disa])- 
pearance of feudalism, the passing ol tiie village economy, the decay 
of the guilds, the consolidation of peoples and the concept ol national 
wealth ” 

As the bourgeoisie’s power increased, the power ol the feud.il find 
declined The bourgeoisie did not have the right to own much piivaie 
property, but they did have w'ealth which could be used by tlie kings 
and nobles So, the bourgeoisie baigamcd lor political poivei , mainly 
the political power that would insure the right ol using then jiiivalc 
property as they wanted This struggle lor middle-class icpiesciit.mon 
in the state is the basis from which modern demociacy s[nang It U'd 
clnectly to meicantilism, another economic system dins thcoiy was 
based on the belief that it was neces,sary to have moie money coming 
into the country than was going out In order to mamlain tins lavoi- 
able tiacle balance, as it was called, tariffs were passed to protect the 
home industries In addition, colonies were louncled to supply laiv ma- 
terials to the mother country at low puces In return, they were to 
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buy the finished pioducts at high prices To maintain this closed circle 
befit'een the mothei countiy and the colonies other nations ineie not 
allowed to tiade ivith the colonies For ovei a century it ivorked to 
the advantage of the bouigeoisie, but it did nut give them property 
rights The king maintained the power ivhich allowed him to sell 
monopolies and to confiscate property 

Political Rights and Economic Rights By the middle of the eight- 
eenth centiny the middle class decided that political power ivas neces- 
saiy i£ they weie to contiol their private propeity This struggle for 
political lights went hand in hand with the stiuggle for economic 
lights By 1800, three events had aided the bourgeoisie toward this 
right The fiist was the publication of Adam Smith’s^ WealLh of Na- 
tions, a book on the laissez-fan e (“let alone”) theory of economics 
Smith declared that thci-e should be no government interference with 
business The bourgeoisie should have freedom of entei prise The 
only duties of government were to keep peace, keep taxes low, and 
administer justice Fie believed with othei utilitarian philosophers, 
such as John Stuart Mill, that intelligent self-interest would lead to 
social wellare Through man’s desire to better himself he naturally 
would better the conditions of the society in which he lived Free 
competition would bung with it a fair and just price In this theory 
he denied that wealth consisted of money gained thiough a favorable 
balance of tiade, but that u consisted of goods pioduced by land 
and laboi The businessmen accepted Lius book as the basis of the 
new economic system 

The second great event that gave control to the bourgeoisie was 
the French Revolution This was distinctly a social 1 evolution Many 
thought that “equality, liberty, and fraternity’’ were to be applied to 
all Frenchmen They did not realize until latei that it applied pn- 
maiily to the middle class Royalty and nobility lost privileges and 
the middle class gained them Feudal and monopoly lights disap- 
peared Libeity was established, but u was liberty tor men to develop 
ireely their power of accumulating wealth Private property became 
pait of the law of the land As a result, the powei of the bourgeoisie 
was firmly established in Fiance Tlie jiattein had been made which 
was soon to be used by other nations 

The thud item that aided the middle class was tlie Industrial 
Revolution Steam and water became the motive power of large ma- 
chines that could manufacture huge quantities of pioducts Mass pro- 


lAdara Smith, an eighteenUi century utiluaiian philosophei 
was the only basis on which to judge social institutions 


He believed that utility 
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duction became a possibility Combined with large scale enterprise, 
the industrialist had the power to produce in unlimited quantity 
Thus, by 1800, everything was ready for the new economic older 
based on individual enterprise The old piinciples of etonomus based 
on the fact that there never tvas enough goods to go ai ound gave xvay 
to an economic system concerned chiefly with disjiosing of surplus 
goods at a profit. 

MoDfRN CaPITAII.SM 

Capital Capital may be defined as ‘wealth used piodiictivcly for 
gain,” that is, for the pioduction of more wealth Capitalism is the 
system which directs that process Keep this definition in mind, and 
It ivill be clear that there is a great difference betxveen the commercial 
capitalism of ancient times which used wealth to finance large scale 
selling, as did the East India Company of England, and piesent-day 
industrial capitalism which uses xvealtli to produce goods The latter 
form IS only two hundred yeais old — ically much less than that in the 
United States xvhere it has become important only since the War be- 
tween the States 

Capital IS used to piovide the machines and equipment needed to 
cieate usefulness in the law materials which come from the land 
Labor is provided by people who sell their seivices lor a money rvagc, 
and these three factois in pioduction — capital, labor, land — aic 
brought together by management which may be, but today is usually 
not, the owner of the capital 

Spirit of Capitalism. The spirit 01 economic outlook of capitalism 
is dominated by three ideas acquisition, competition, and ration.ility 
It is based on a belief in the ownership of private property and in the 
use of that property for a profit Acquisition of profits is fundamental, 
for no other desire the entrepreneur may ha\e — poxver, acclaim, the 
common good, love of action — has a chance of success without profits. 
Competition asks for freedom from regulation It puts a picmium on 
the natural poxver of the individual and is closely assoc laled rvith pci- 
sonal risk Rationality, or reason, calls foi exact rah illation, planning, 
and careful use of the best means to the dcsiied end. When uncon- 
trolled, capitalism is bold and luthlcss, though it cannot be denied 
that It is built on the values of industry, thrift, and stability In the 
next chapter, we shall see that it is subject to a great deal ol contiol 
in the United States 

X Entrepreneur A Fcench word lor one who takes the risk 
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The Corporation Capital in industry may be organized as an indi- 
vidual entei prise, a partnership or a corporation In the last, a small 
group ot individuals loims a corporation according to the rules set up 
by law, to conduct a cei Lam business Legally, the corporation has all 
the individual iiglits of a real person This group which forms the 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 
The modern steel plant has become a symbol of modern industry. The sign on 
the station is the name of the town originally on this site It is the only remainder 
of a community founded in the last century to preserve the craft-agricultural 

way of life 

corporation sells stocks and bonds to acquire the money with which 
to stait the business Stocks are shaies m the corpoiation that anyone 
can buy unless it is a closed corporation They are issued m tivo forms 
common stock u'hich has a loivei value and ivliich has no guaranteed 
late of profit or dividends, and preferred stock which guarantees a 
certain amount of dividend. The stockholder is part owner in the cor- 
poiation. The corporation also has tire right to borrow money by 
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issuing bonds for sale The bondholder is not part ol the coiporation 
but one who has lent money to the corporation at a definite rate of 
interest on the principal xvhich must be paid on a ceitain dale 
The advantages ol incorporation are greater capital, limited lia- 
bility for the directors and owners, easy iranslei ol oumeisluji, and 
perpetual hie Another advantage is that the coiporation has the 
same rights as the individual These lights allow the coi poiation to do 
anything that the individual can do In tuin, it places u]ion the coi- 
poiation the same responsibilities as an individual must attcpl 

There are disadvantages to the corporate method ol doing business 
The small shareholdei usually knows little of the polity ol the com- 
pany and has very little to say about the formation ol that jiohcy, 
Most corporations are controlled by a few large stotkholdeis or by 
the management This controlling giotip, in some instances, “rvatcicd ’ 
the stock for its own benefit Watered stock does not represent capital 
goods It represents nothing except additional shares ol stock Iiom 
which the conn oiling few receive profits 

Mass Production The greatest importance of the cor]roiaLiou is 
that, by raising great sums of capital, it makes ])ossibIe large scale pio- 
duction In addition to capital, large scale production is bast'd on 
the use ol porvei, rapid transportation, and the economies ol mass 
production Mass production is made possible by automatic maclunes 
which tend to eliminate the production ol things by hand. The com- 
modities we use, by and large, are produced on machines that are 
tended by individuals needing little skill 

Large scale production uses tw'o basic industrial processes speciali- 
zation, and the complex division of labor Spcciali/ation is not new in 
the industrial world It has been practiced lor centuiics Man began 
to exchange goods when he began to specialize in production Someone 
discovered that he could produce a single article well As he coiiiinued 
to produce it his speed ol production increased, and he Itmiicl that 
he could exchange his excess production lor the goods th.it he needed 
These he acquired horn other specialists 

Today, each worker produces a small par t of a piochu t, oi jrei lor ms 
a small detailed operation In the automobile niclustiy men spend 
their whole working day tightening one oi livo nuts on cars that 
pass before them on a continuous conveyor which is kiiorvn as “the 
assembly line” Tn the radio mdustiy, girls wind small coils ol wne 
or assemble small condensois as then part in the manulactuie of 
the modern tadio This system of industry has advantages Fach em- 
ployee increases in skill and speed when pei forming one small pait 
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of the job Time is saved m the process ol production Quite often 
the employee discoveis methods of speeding up the task to a still 
gi'eatei degice With the incieased speed of production there is a de- 
crease in costs 

Tlieie also are disadvantages in this method of manufacturing. 
The monotony of doing the same thing over and ovei again has a 
deadening effect upon some individuals All persons employed in our 
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The industrial revolution began with machine methods of making cloth. Today, 
as this picture of machine winding thread illustrates, the machine has become a 
major factor in our way of life 

gieat industries feel the tension biought about by the speed of pro- 
duction They must be continually on the aleit There is very little 
let-down duiing the ivoiking day Neivous disorders have incieased 
among the woikeis One of the gicatcst losses to the employee is the 
inability to take piide in his woikmanship He does not complete a 
whole pioduct hence he cannot point to a thing mth piide, feeling 
that theie is a job ivell done Another disadvantage is the exploitation 
of ivomeii and childien The raanufactuiei can use their nimbleness 
to bettei advantage than the strength of the men The result has been 
the promotion of child and woman laboi Not only do they work with 
moie speed but they also ivoik for less money This has had a tendency 
to loiver the standard of living in the past lew decades Another dis- 
advantage IS technological unemployment The greater the number 
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of laboi -saving machines, the less the number of workers needed Men 
who aie laid oft find it increasingly dilTicult to get new ]obs 

Large machines aie much better investments when they ivork 24 
houis a day Howevei, only the pioducer w 01 king on a huge stale 
can have them opeiating at this late He can also buy in laige C[uan- 
tities theicby saving on the cost of raw materials The laigest mdus- 
tiies in the United States have become mtcgiaied This means that 
such industries contioi all the stejis netcssaiy in the pioduction ol a 

1 “ 
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Great industrial plants like this steel mill on the Monongahela River have become 
the basis of American economic life 

certain commodity They not only manufacture it, but llicy also pro- 
duce the law mateiials liom which it is manufactured They oivn 
transportation lines which connect their souices of supply with their 
manufacturing plants The Ford Motor Car Company has carried 111- 
legiation as lai as any othei single organization It pioduces the 
steel that goes into the car The soy beans, ivhicli aie giown on its 
many faims, aie used in tlie mamifactuie of paints and comjiosition 
And m the spiing ol Ford began to manulactuie tiies lor his 

own cars 

Large-scale indusliy also utilizes the by]irodiuls of pioduction 
These ate pioduccd fiom ivasle at cumiilalccl m the manulatture ol 
the piimaiy jiiodiici Wlicn accunuilatcd in cjuantity they can be sold 
at a large profit Soot becomes lampblack Sawdust becomes plastic 
wood The profits increase as this list o( byproducts glows 

Only laige enteipiises can aftoid research laboiatorics tliat aid m 
perfecting the pioduct Loans lor plant expansion or production aic 
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easily secured when a large amount of capital goods can be used for 
security The nation-wide organization catering to a national market 
has selling advantages over the local manufacturer catering to a local 
maiket 

Because of the scope of these industries, the small, independent busi- 
ness man finds it difficult to compete with them The independent 
giocei IS becoming extinct because be cannot compete with the 
chain-store Theie aie no small automobile manufactuiers left About 
8o pel cent of all the cais made in the United States are made by three 
laige corporations The small business man can suivive only irhen he 
is in an industry that does not compete with large-scale pioduction 
His greatest chance for survival lies in industries such as those in which 
there is a rapid change of style, those in which the skill of the artisan 
dominates, oi wheie personal service is the basis. But even then the 
independent business man must conduct his business with efficiency 
based on low meihead and personal supervision in order to see a 
profit at the end of the year. 

Tiiv Trend of Mooern Capitalism 

Competition. The basis ol Adam Smith’s economy is free compe- 
tition opeiating the law of supply and demand Free competition is 
present when eveiyone who has goods to sell can compete The law 
of supply and demand woiks so that the actual demand can always 
be met with an actual supply of pioduce Foi example, if the demand 
foi a pioduct increased, the puce would naturally use When there is 
free competition, the increased demand bungs inoie producers into 
the field, thereby increasing the supply and loivering the price If 
the supply increased beyond the demand, the price would become 
extremely low Under such conditions, the inefficient producers would 
be forced out of business, the supply would decrease, and the price 
rise Should the supply become smaller than the demand, the price 
ivould become veiy high, new pioducers ivould again enter the field, 
and the process would stait o\ei again The puce, under such condi- 
tions, would hovel around normal value It ivould be higher at times, 
and lowei at other times, but always neai the normal value This, of 
couise, would be the situation when fiee competition iras possible 
But Adam Smith did not take into consideiation the lesnlts of the 
Industrial Revolution Large scale pioduction has naturally led to- 
ward monopoly 

Monopoly Monopoly exists when an individual or a group of indi- 
viduals contiols pioduction to the extent ol fixing the price of the 
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commodity Practically all of our telephone systems throughout the 
country are controlled by one organization’ As a result ol tire lack 
of competition, this organization has practically complete conirol of 
the cost of service to the consumer The public utilities ol the nation 
are in the same position irbcn they control the electiic power and 
gas service in ccitain aieas The lesult has been that the goveinment 
in some instances has taken over the job o( legulaiing the jnices 
charged to the consumer in order that laies stay wiiiun leason 

There are different types of monopolies due to the cue iimstamcs 
under which they come into being The public monopoly is contiollcd 
and lun by the government to serve the nation or tlie communuy. 
The postal set vice is an example ol this type ol monojioly In many 
mumcipahties there are city-owned light and power plants tvliich are 
operated on a cost basis 

There are piivately-owned monojiolies winch arc gianted the nglit 
to function on a ftanchise Irom the government These deal in publu 
services such as public utilities, iraction lines, or bus companies They 
are established because the locality cannot alToid to fuinish tlic pai- 
ticular service Since one oiganization sliould be sunuicnf to lake caie 
of the needs ol tlie cominunily, competition would lie waslelul, lieiue 
such a company is given a monopoly Pi ices arc fixed by agrecmc'ni 
between the locality and the organization selling tliat seivuc In all 
cases then aim is to give the public a sen ice and the ownci a legiti- 
mate profit 

However, the majority of monopolies aie piivalc businesses opeiat- 
ing lor profit alone Some ol these ouginate tlnough the contiol ol 
patents, copyiiglits, or lianchises A paient oi gioup ol pateuis oi 
copyrights gives the industiy the sole nglit o! mamilactin mg a pat titu- 
lar commodity No other concern has the light to manularuiie the 
copyrighted or patented article lor a specified numbci ol ycais The 
owners of such a monopoly can easily Iix the price ol the commodity 
One of the outstanding examples of tins was the piodiutioii ol 
aspirin The compound was perlected by a Geiman cliemual indus- 
try The riglit to manulactme the jiroduct m the United States was 
obtained by one ol the phaimaceutical supply houses Foi ycais aspiiin 
was sold at the fixed price ol 25 cents jici dozen When tlie jiaient 
rights expiied a few yeais ago and otliei mamiiaelui eis could piodiue 
the product, the puce dropped to aii extiemcly low point Today, 

’The Vnioican Tcleplione aiul Telegraph S)slcni conliols 80 pei lliiI of Ihe phonos 
in opeiauon in Lhe UiuLcd SLues Ii tonliols pi per lciiL of the Lol.il phones in opci.uion 
in the world 
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because of free competition, most standard brands of aspirin sell for 
about 50 cents per hundred 

How Combinations Are Formed. Other combinations aie formed 
thiough the meiger of competing concerns into one large organnation 
which controls the supply of a single commodity ^ Some competition 
IS eliminated and the poiver to lix puces may be acquired. The merger 
has seveial lecogni/ed foims A loosely-knit organization ivhich fixes 
the pi ice of the single commodity is known as a pool The member 
coipoiations agiee to a certain price and then divide the sales terri- 
tory or the earnings of the entire group This practice not only has 
a tendency to fix the price but m many cases it brings about definite 
limitation of piodncLion m order to set the price at a high level 

The bust is another loim of merger The stocks of competing com- 
panies aie turned ovci to a boaid ol trustees who control the com- 
bined companies. In letuin for the stock, they issue to tlie stockholders 
Tuist ceitilicates which yield a profit m the earmugs of the Liiist The 
most common loim of combination is the holding company This 
company does not oiun the plants of the various units ol the organi- 
zation, hut meiely the ma|ority of then stock Because of this control 
it has the light to issue its own stock which pays dividends on the 
combined enterprise These combinations are lor the purpose of ac- 
quiring more piofits by eliminating competition and by the advan- 
tages of large-scale production 

The greatest advantage of monopoly is the use of the methods of 
large-scale production Production on a large scale cuts the cost of 
pioduction and a pan of these lower costs are passed on to the con- 
sumer However, large-scale production can be earned to an extreme, 
resulting m oiei-capirah/ation, inefficient management, and dunm- 
ished returns Ovci -capitalization means that the plant and the equip- 
ment lepresent such a large cash outlay that it becomes difficult to 
make a legitimate profit on the investment Inefficient management 
increases the cost of production thereby decreasing profit Both lead to 
diminished returns 

Anti-Tinst Legislation. The government has at vauous times en- 
acted legislation to legulaic these cnteiprises In 1890 the Sherman 
Ami-Trust Laiv ivas passed Any oiganization that became a monopoly 
and pi evented free competition (lesliaint of trade) was illegal It is 
evident that the idea behind this law was to destroy monopolies As 
this could not be done, succeeding legislation attempted to regulate 

iThe merging o( a muiibei of anwinolnle mannUctuien into The Geneial Motors 
Coipoiation IS ,1 peitect example ol 4 merge! 
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rather than destroy In 1914 the law was supplemented by the Clayton 
Act It attempted to define when competition was unlair, to eliminate 
conditions that limited competition, and to piohibit holding com- 
panies under certain conditions It did not question the legality ol 
“good” monopolies It defined what a “bad” monopoly was and ivbai 
the penalties lor such a monopoly would be Also in 1914, the Federal 
Trade Commission ivas established It had the iiglit to invesiigatc 
claims ol unfair practices If such ivere found, and iveie not stopped, 
the Commission could publish its findings This piactice did not sioji 
the faulty action of the coi porations, so the Wheelei-Lea Act ol u)‘58 
was passed to strengthen the poweis ol the Federal Trade Commission 
These efforts of the government have not been completely success- 
ful in eliminating the bad practices ol monopolies In 19*^4 the anti- 
trust laws ivere suspended with the hope of aiding in lecovery Cor- 
porations weie allowed to make agieements fixing prices of their 
commodities If some ol the practices of the monopoly would aid in re- 
covery, tve were ivi fling to accept them 

In 1935 the Public Utilities Act was passed Tins was another at- 
tempt to Club the malpiacticcs of moniqiolies by ehminating ivilhin 
thiee years most of the holding companies that do business tlnough 
a netwoik of operating companies These holding companies were 
controlled through a thud kind of capitalism — finanual capitalism 
This style of capitalism is interested not in piofits liom sales ol goods 
(commercial capitalism) nor horn production of goods (indiistiial capi- 
talism), but in profits from trading in securities of operating companies 
and selling sere ices to them 

In April 1941, the Temporary National Economic Commitice fin- 
ished Its investigation ol nearly three years into the monopoly con- 
trol of industry As its conclusion, the Committee recommended that 
the government pioceed against monopoly through 

1 Additional funds for the Justice Department’s Anti-trust Di- 
vision and the Federal Trade Commission 
2. Highei fines for corporations and officials guilty ol violating anti- 
tiiist laws 

3 New legislation to limit corpoiale mcrgois 

4 Laws making patents available to anyone iMllmg to pay foi tfieni 
5, Fedeial registration ol trade associations to stop any piue-fixing 

activities 

Conclusion In all its attempts the government is primarily inter- 
ested in putting a stop to the misdeeds of monopoly It realizes that 
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monopoly is pait of the economic system of today. It also realizes that 
there is need lor social contiol when competition ceases When busn 
ness oiganizations do not impose their own control then it seems essem 
tial for the government to enfoice regulations in order to protect the 
xvelfaie of the society When large entei prises control vast amounts of 
wealth, It 15 doubly necessaiy that they be made responsible to society 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1. Try to use these words in i elation to the ideas of social living they 
sugge.si social contiol, satislaciion of xvoik, eiiLiepreneiii, bourgeoisie, 
laboi, capital, means of production, monopolies, puce fixing, laige-scale 
producUon, intcgiated induslnes, financial capitalism 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a What IS the study of tcoiionucs^ b What soit of social control existed 
111 the feudal system of the manoP c M^hat events aided the middle class 
to obtain political and economic lights? d Vdiat ideas are basic to 
capitalism? e TVlial advantages aie fhcic in incorjioiation as coinpaied 
to paitncJship^ f What is the impoitance of laige scale piodnclion to 
the United States’ g Is nionojioly a natuial ticnd of business in the 
United Stales? h How do the functions of clifTereni types of monopoly 
vary? i. Compaic financial capitalism with industrial capitalism 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a The meicantile system of economics outlived its usefulness by the 
entl of the eighteenth tentuiy Explain the meaning of the above state- 
ment, showing how it has been pros'cn to be tiiic b Thiec factois, namely 
the French Revolution, the Industnal Rcxoluuon, and the philosophy 
of .Adam Smith, led to die coming into power of the boiugcoisic Ex- 
plain this inteiplay of foiccs, showing hoxv it naturally led to this oiiL- 
comc c Llieic is a definite need foi a reinstatement of some type of 
social contiol Explain the various types of social control that have been 
used in the past-why they have been lost, and why theic is need of 
such contiol at die piescnt d The govetnment diffeienUalcs between 
good and bad monopolies It docs not attempt to restrict all monopoly 
Explain why tlicy make this cldfcicntiation and why some monopolies 
aie not icstiictcd oi regulated in then activity e The present economic 
system is supposed to be based on the let-alone philosophy of Adam Smuh 
Is this true m piacUce? Give examples. 
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WE LEARN BY DOING 

4. Report, Have one pupil gi\c a report on Thurman Arnold’s The 
Folklore of Capitalism, to be lollowed by a icpoit on Gcoigc Sokolsky’s 
The American Way of Life, m order to sec the two dilkieni points ol 
view of the authors 

r, Topic. A wntten icpoit on the economic ideas of John Sluait Mdl 
or Jeremy Bcntham 

6 Interview. Intel view a member of your Chamber ol Commerce on the 
topic, “The major pioblems of business and mdustiy at the piescnt time ” 

7 Essay. Trace the development ol the concept ol ficedoin of entcrpiist 
horn the time of the Renaissance to the twentieth centuiy 

8 Floor Talk. Prepare a talk on Adam .Smith and his Theory of Noimal 
Value, with blackboaid diagrams, showing us application or lack ol 
application to present-day economic systems 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 Historical Background J Cot belt and M Hcischkowil?, Modem 
Economici, Unit 1 , H Hill and R TugwcU, Oiii Ecoiioiuic Soaety and 
Iti Pioblems, chaps i-ni, L Flubetman, Man's Woildly Goods, E Penei, 
Man's Woik and JVoikl, chajis vi, viii, \i, x\i 

10 The Orgamration of Business W Atkins and A Wubnig, Otn 
Economic Woild, chap xi\, J Dodd, Jiihocbidoiy Economus, chaps 
vn-viii, I-I Hill and R TugwcU, Oiii Economic Society and Its Pioblems, 
chaps xiii-xiv 

11 The Profit Motive J Corbett and M Pleisrhkowit/, Modem Eco- 
nomics, Unit II-V, J Dodd, Iniiodnctcny Economics, chap x\m, G So- 
kolsky, The Amencan Way of Life 

18 Factors That Do Not Piomote the Common Welfaic T Arnold, T/ir 
Folkloie of CapUalism, H Hill and R TugwcU, Oui Economic Soricly 
and Its Pioblems, chaps xv, xvii, xxvii 

13 Monopoly T Arnold, The Bottlenecks of Business, H Kidgci, 
Pioblems of Aiiierieim Dcmncuicy, chap vn, J Klein and VP Colvin, 
Economic Problems of Today, Unit IX, H Pallet son, A Little and H 
Burch, Pioblems in Ameuenn Deniociacy, chap 1 

14 Biogiaphy M Joscphsoii, The Pohhei Bciians, A Ncviiis, John D 
Rockefellei The Heiou Age of Aineinan Enicipiise, I latbcll, Ihsloiy 
of the Standaid Oil Co 



CHAPTER 6 


THE RESULTS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
ARE BEING ANALYZED AND FITTED INTO A SYSTEM 
OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROLS 

**★★****★**•******★****•*******★*★**★**★****■*•*■*• 

The first principle of a successful democratic society is unceasing vigilance for 
the general welfare, "the greatest good for the greatest number," Most people 
agree with generalizations like this. But when it comes to analyzing whether an 
actual economic system like that of the United States meets this standard, there 
IS real difference of opinion It is in this field that arise the greatest controversial 
problems of American democracy 

*★*■*-*•*★*■*■*★*■*•★**★*****★***★★*•*:★★*★★*■*-**★★**** 

The A^rERICAN Scale of Living 

How to Judge Scales o£ Living. Any judgment on Llie American 
economic system depends fust of all on this question Hotv high a 
scale of living does it give to the people ol the United States? To 
answer this, ive may compaie the Ameiican scale ol living tvitli that 
in othei countiies or set up an imagiiwy standard and find out lunv 
neaily we have appioachcd it Obviously, il we use the first liasis, our 
aiiswei will be that the American system is very successful But cci- 
tainly, if we use the second, our answer will have to be sometvhat less 
satisfactory For example, the Buieau of Flome Economics in tlie De- 
partment of Agiiculture has estimated that m the United States an 
income of 13,500 per year rvould give a satisfactoiy standard of lu'ing 
to a family of five If we take this figure for our standard, the only 
conclusion would be that om economic system is a taikue, since only 
26 pei cent of the lamihes reached this level, even m iqaq The im- 
poitant point heie, however, is whether the figure assumed is a valid 
one Let us consider this problem from both points ol vieiv 

Comparisons with the World. All the world says that the United 
States IS the greatest nation on earth It isn't the laigest, cither in 
size 01 population Its aiea, with all its possessions, is only y pei cent 
of the land area of the -woild compared to 33 pei cent for the BiiLish 
Empire and 14 per cent for the Soviet Union Its population of 

130.000. 000 IS small as compared to the 450,000,000 Climese, 

353.000. 000 Indians, and 170,000,000 Russians. It is not even fnst in 

80 
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potential natural resources if we think of the British Empire, the 
Soviet Union, South America, and Africa What has made it great in 
economic achievement is a combination of land area, a resourceful 
population, a great agiicultuic, adequate lesoiiices except in a feiv 
mateiiaks, cfTiticnt industiy, and a loim i I goicinmcnt that has stimu- 
lated and bi ought these elements to woik. togethei 
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This leadership can be demonstrated statistically^ by comparing the 
per capita shaie lor persons in the United States ivith the shaic for pei- 
sons in the lest of the ivorld in known natural lesouiccs, production, 
and ]3ioducts in use Resources arc the gilt ol nature, though finding 
them IS up to man, and should be discounted, but pioduction is one 
test ol any economic system In this categoiy, the maga/ine Foilune 
lists i8 pioducts including gold, wheat, aluminum, coal, movie at- 
tendance, telephone frequency, and motor vehicles In all these prod- 
ucts the United States has a per capita advantage that is ama7ing 
The lowest, production of gold, shows a 7 to 3 lead while the high- 
est, production of motor vehicles, shows an advantage ol 37 to 1 How- 
Fortune, Februaiy 1940 
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ever, it is the third categoiy, that of products that are actually in use, 
that is of the greatest signihcance, for this is the real measure of the 
American scale of living The leadership here is even gi eater than in 
known lesouices oi pioduction In cotton spindles and merchant 
marine the ratio is 3 to i, in lailioad lines, about 7 to 1, in miles of 
highways and telephones, 8 to 1, in radios in use, 18 to 1, in motor 
vehicles and motion picture theateis, 33 to 1, in nonmilitary airplanes, 
43 to 1, and in bathtubs, 140 to 1 

Comparisons with Other Countries. If, instead of basing our com- 
paiisons on the peoples of the world and thus including piimitive 
nations, we choose individual countiies, the general picture remains 
the same Tiacy^ points out that there is 1 telephone for eveiy 7 per- 
sons in the United States to i for 20 in Germany, 1 for 120 in Italy, 
and 1 foi 280 in Russia, that there is 1 radio for every 5 peisons in 
the United States to 1 for 8 in Germany, 1 foi 55 in Russia, and 1 for 
fia in Italy Or suppose all the people in these countries should ivant 
to move at one time by motor car, liow many would ride, how many 
rvould have to walk? In the United States all could ride, in Geimany 

1 could ride, 10 would walk, in Italy 1 could ride, 20 would walk, 
and in Russia 1 could ride, 150 would walk Theie can be no doubt 
about the ability of the American economic system to pioclucc and 
to provide goods ovei and above die necessities of life 

Comparisons with the Past. This productive power is tlie product 
of continuing progiess in efliciency, even during the past decade This 
progress has taken place on many fionts Engines are more efficient. 
Automobile tires for light cais go more than twice the number of 
miles they did in iq20 The pioductivity ol Avorkers in agiicultiire 
and mdiistiy has consistently increased Indusliial research uses about 
ioui Limes as many ivorkers as it did in iqao And ivith these advances 
there has been an expansion ol the powci to consume Men and 
Avomen OAvn moie pairs of shoes, Avomeii have moie pairs of silk 
stockings, more homes have vacuum cleaners and bathtubs, all as com- 
paied with 1920 Higli-school attendance and college enrollment have 
risen in the past 20 years These gains have been made during oui 
most sei'ere depression and go far to support the belief that the Amer- 
ican pioduction is capable of continued growth Pi ogress is a thaiac- 
teristic of our history One man Avritcs^ drat, while the population ol 
the United States has inci eased about 40 times since 1790, the produc- 

(on'J.nn, ?03r ^he Macmillan 

2 Call Snyder, Capitalism the Creator, New York- The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
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tion of the country has increased more than loo times. Even if this 
latter figure is approximate, there can be no other conclusion than 
that the scale of living in this country has moved upward tremciv 
dously Adults with reasonably long memories can testily that this is 
true in their own lifetimes and a study of oui social history will con- 
firm this point. 

Distribution of the National Income 

National Income. Another method of surveying the present system 
is to analyze the distiibution of income 
As the chart (page 84) shows, theie was a steadily inci easing national 
income until the year 1930, the beginning ol the depiession Then 
until the year 1933 theie was a continued decline in the national 
income The figures then show a steady use Fiom 1922 to 1910, the 
highest national income was reached in 1929 The Brookings Institu- 
tion, one of the great economic research institutions, has analyzed 
this national income Its findings, and those ol other gioiips, show 
the other side ol oui economic picluie 
The high national income of 1929 doe,s not mean that yeai is in- 
dicative of the maximum that can he produced in the United Stales 
Even then ive used only 80 per cent of our industiial capacities In 
fact, we have nevei produced at the maximum load ol 0111 piescnt 
equipment If we had, we ivould liave ci eater! an additional income o( 
113 billions duiing the years from 1922 to 1929 and an additional in- 
come amounting to 135 billions betivecn the years 1930 and 193} 
Elence, there is a possibility of much gieatei wealth in the United 
States than has evei been produced 
Distribution of Income Nevertheless, in the land ol such gieat le- 
sources many of the people did not have enough to eat during the 
year 1928. Twelve out of eveiy 100 families lived on an emcigencv 
diet and 62 out of every 100 lived on a subsistence diet 11 we trans- 
late this into teims of dollars it is found that. 


1.000. 000 families, (of five) lived on liss than $100 per ytai foi food 

3.000. 000 families lived on an eincrpney diet, Si350 pei year 

13,000,000 families lived on a sulisistcnec diet, )t500 pci yeai 

4.000. 000 families lived on an adequate diet, $800 per year 

8.000. 000 families lived on a liberal diet, $i80o per year 


In 1929, 6 million families leceived an annual income of |i,ooo 
or less 1 welve million families, in which were included the above fi 
million, received $1,500 or less a year Sixteen million families re- 
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ceived $2,000 or less pei year, and ig million families, or 71 per cent 
of the total number of 27 million, received an annual income of 
$2,500 or less Only 1 out of 12 families received as much as $5,000 
pel year One-fifth of the entire income of the nation went to 220,000 



>914 1920 1925 1930 1935 1^ 


families The 36,000 families at the top of the income brackets re- 
ceived as much income as did the 12 million families that received 
$1,500 or less per yeai These figures are not veiy different from those 
for any year in the past decade 
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Effects of Inadequate Income. If an adequate income for a family 
of five IS considered to be |i,8oo per year, then in 1929 only 40 per 
cent of the families of the nation could live adequately Not only was 
this true of food and, to a less degree, of clothing, but also of health 
In our most prosperous year, 90 per cent of the people went without 
physical examinations, 80 per cent went without dental care, and r,o 
pel cent did not call in a physician when they were ill Obviously a 
great many people in our countiy do not have an income that insuies 
or protects health 

The effects of this uneven distribution of income aie fiirtlicr re- 
flected in the savings of the nation 


SAVINC.S or NON-FARM TAMILIFS 


Families 

Income 

Savings 

750,000 

Over $10,000 

$10,000,000,000 

1,500,000 

$5,000- 10,000 

2,000,000,000 

5,250,000 

2,500- 5,000 

2,000,000,000 

6,750,000 

1,500- 2,500 

500,000,000 

7,500,000 

Under $1,500 

No Savings 


If this IS Lianslatcd into percentage ol income saved, then tliere is 
further evidence of tlic mal-distribution ol wealth 


PFR CFNT OF INCO\rF SAVFD 


Income 

Per Cent of hunme Saved 

Over $4,600 


$3,100- 4,600 

' 7 '^% 

2,450- 3, '00 

'2K% 

2,000- 2,450 

10 % 

1,700- 2,000 


1,450- 1,700 

5 % 

Below $1,450 

Practically none or in debt 


This second chart shows that the greatci the income the laiger the 
peicentage saved and also, the laiger the amount saved As the income 
level decreases there is also a decrease in the peicentage and the 
amount saved The man with the aveiage income is spending prac- 
tically all of It to obtain the necessities ol hie and in many cases his 
income is too small to get even these 

One thing which has affected incomes is the wide use of technologi- 
cal advance by industry Owing to the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the cost of production has decreased For example, in 1929 
It cost I4 00 to make an automobile door In 1937 it cost 15 cents 
Not only has the cost of production been lowered in other commodi- 
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ties, but it has been actomplished by the use of labor-saving machines 
which have replaced a gi eat number of men. The chai t shows some 
of the industries in which machines are now in use and the number 
of men replaced 




Each rcimbo r 

xzpreranLr 5 men replactzd by machineir 

MACHINE TOOL/ | 

tl " 
tl " 

iii 20 

LUMBER, 1 

VjiNDOVO GLASS ^ 

GARAAENT CUTTER/ jj 

PETROLEUM 

GIA/T BOTTLET | 

ELECTRIC BULET | 

CIGAtLETTEJ" | 


These labor-saving machines have cut the cost of pi oduction Under 
flee competition this would mean an automatic cut in the puce to 
the consumer However, die I'etail puces sliowed no drop betiveen 
igss and igsg ^ The ivholesaie puce went doivn a little The producer 
kept tlie gieater part of the difleience in cost of production It was 
divided tliiee ways, 20 per cent of it went into additional profits, 40 
per cent went into wage inci eases, and 40 per cent was used for the 
cost of leplaceinent of equipment 

Technological advance brings about technological unemployment 
It also results in the employment of a semi-skilled and unskilled class 
of labor, since laboi-saving madiiiieiy lessens the need foi skilled 
labor Hence, there is a decrease in the cost of pi oduction through the 
employment of labor that receives lower wages 

Theie is another side to technological advance In the hist place, 

it has made possible the wide distribution of more and bettei con- 

suineis’ goods at ever loner prices It has enabled industry to produce 

at such ? late that moie and more leisure time is available for the 

workeis Finally, technological advance has created as well as displaced 

1 See R .iml O Gosliii, ei al , Rich Man, Poo) Man and Public Affaiis Pamphlet, “In- 
come .ind Lconomic Piogiess " 
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employment. Because it makes cheap production possible, more peo- 
ple can buy the goods jrroduced And even though one machine does 
the work o£ loo men, li 1,000 machines are needed to fill the de- 
mand for goods which formerly was satisfied by 100 men the net result 
IS work for more men 

The automobile is an example of an industry ol this last soil The 
automobile displaced the carriage But many moie thousands of men 
are employed making automobiles than weie evei at ivoik in the cai- 
riage shops. And as the cost of automobiles goes down, more people 
buy them, and the men who would have been displaced by labor- 
saving machinery are needed to produce enough to meet added de- 
mand In other words, technological advance woiks two ways, depend- 
ing on the conditions in which it applies 

In the final analysis, when American production is contrasted ivith 
the rest of the world this unescapable fact becomes appaienL “the 
American economic system woiks better than any other in the woild 
— for the 77 per cent who belong to it The 23 pei cent made up ol 
unemployed and unemployables and of woikeis beloiv subsistence 
level, create a serious challenge American democracy must meet 

Democratic Controls in Our Economic System 

Democratic Controls. From the point of view of democratic society 
the purpose of any economic system is to supply the necessities of life 
and as many of the comforts as possible to all the people The preced- 
ing sections of this chapter have shown that our system has pioductive 
power enough for this task but that it has not accomplished it loi a 
large part of the people It has also been shown that capitalism, the 
dominant force in our economy, lests on the ideas of profit and free- 
dom from restiaint Freedom in this field has been called “rugged 
individualism,” a phrase which caines not only the idea of liberty 
but also of risk 

For a long time after the Civil War, when the political supicinacy 
of the federal government had been established, an often asked cpies- 
tion was, should this government have and use its power in the eco- 
nomic world to see that business freedom was excuiscd within ihc 
limits of the public good? This is still a pioblcm The question hcie 
IS similar to many in the realm of personal hbeity A person has the 
right of flee speech but must not use that right to harm others Apply- 
ing the same principle to the economic world, you could say that a 

'^-' Fortune , February 1910, p gj 
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“light to a pioht” stops when it becomes a right to destroy the profits 
o£ another 

When industry itself, or labor, or the state or federal governments 
sets up limits to rights, whether personal oi economic, it is estab- 
lishing social controls In our society we may call them demociatic 
controls. Usually, it is government which exeicises this control Since 
the time the Granger laws attempted to regulate laihoad rates, many 
business men have felt that the government’s efforts to set up economic 
controls usually were nothing more than meddling and interfeicnce 
with then economic rights 

Government and Business Theie aie foin points of view that are 
commonly held on the proper lelationslnp of government lo business 

1 Government should allow business to develop and gioiv without 
restiamt This is called the laissez-faire theorv, and was the basis 
of Adam Smith’s teachings According to this theory, business 
would legulate itself because of self-interest If a concern made 
poor pioducts, no one would buy them If it paid low wages, no 
one would work for it Competition would foice these results 

2. Government should allow business to contiol itself by codes 
under government supervision. Here the anti-tiust laws would 
be suspended and a system lesembhng the National Recoveiy 
Administration set up This experiment of the early New Deal 
allowed the diffeient mdustiies to fix prices, wages, hours, and 
business practices The laiv was found unconstitutional by the 
Supieme Couit but the constitution could be amended Few 
people seem to hold tins point of view today 

3. Government should regulate business whenever Congress finds 
such legulation necessary Those holding this position would use 
the anti-Uust laws to break up monopolies and would regulate 
othei businesses in many ways 

4 Goveinment should own and operate the important agencies of 
production and distiibution This theoiy is called state social- 
ism Most countries have adopted this idea for some kinds of 
business In the United Slates, we have public ownership of the 
schools, most water supply systems, and some utilities as ex- 
amples 

The leal struggle m the past 70 years of American hisloiy has been 
between the idea of lai ssez-faii e and that of government control ivith 
some governmeiu ownership, The first industry to face this fight was 
the railroad mdustiy In the end government won, after many laws 
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and court tests Today the railroads are very closely controlled by 
government It is true that the lailioads differed Irom other businesses 
in that the government had given them considerable assistance tvhen 
they were being built But they are public utilities, and they aie also 
engaged ui interstate commerce Tliese considerations made it seem 
much more natural that the government should control railroad rates 
than that it should fix the puce oi metal, or coal, or oil Nevertheless, 
demands from the farmers, labor, and the consumeis influenced Con- 
gress and the state legislatures to attempt to regulate other businesses 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed only thiee years after tlie 
Interstate Commerce Act, but the courts have been much less willing 
to allow the regulation of businesses that piodiiccd goods than they 
were of businesses that transported them However, lecent decisions 
have swept away all doubts on this subject It is a fact that today Con- 
gress does contiol business in the United States in nearly any way it 
sees fit The question of social control today is not one of ivho has the 
power but lather of what is wise All through this book you iiill find 
examples of controls based on law which the jiower of political de- 
mocracy has set up as stop signs in the field of our economic system 

Self-Imposed Control Besides this government legulation, theie is 
also an inci easing amount of self-imposed contiol Trade associations, 
institutes, exchange boards, and othei groups have been loundecl to 
raise the standards of different enterprises Many induslnes icali/c 
their obligation to their workers and to the consume! They market 
a good product foi a reasonable profit They know that it is good 
business to have well-|iaid, satisfied employees When a Senate com- 
mittee studied piofit-shai mg plans in iq'jfl-iq^c), it found 728 com- 
panies that had something ol the soit One ol the most advanced ivas 
that of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company wheie labor received a fixed 
percentage of dollar production The Richman Brothers Company of 
Cleveland and the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Company have ahvays con- 
sidered the ivellare of their employees and have paid adequate irages 
These experiments show what may be called the broadening social 
base of capitalism 

Higher Wages or Lower Prices? Through these different types of 
control, many of the problems of oiu economic world have been ap- 
proached To meet the all important problem oi the inadequate scale 
of living, the two solutions of higher wages or of lower prices have 
been weighed Raising wages does not seem to be the answer If the 
wages were raised, it ivould affect only 40 per cent of the workers of 
the United States The other 60 per cent, which includes the farmei 
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and the small business man, would not be affected m so far as in- 
ci eased pui chasing poirer is concerned The theoiy of raising ivages 
to increase consumption was used by the NRA It did not work because 
highei wages incieascd prices rather than consumption 

On the otlier hand, lowering prices is quite in line with the 
classical capitalist theory Heie is how that theoiy explains the effect 
of lower pi ices Low pi ices do not mean lowei profits, for the resulting 
increase in consumption would stimulate production and this, in turn, 
would lead to inci eased sales and employment Not only could the 
irage earner buy inoie, but the fanner would become an active con- 
suinei again This would help to re-estalilish the balance between 
rural and in ban society Such a plan would lead to greater mass earn- 
ings and gieater gross piofits for the manufacturer Although the 
profit per unit would be less, the lower price should increase sales to 
the extent that the gross piofiLs would be laiger than under the present 
price-fixing system 

Those who believe in this theoiy of lower puces apply it to the 
problem of technological advance m this way The actual loweiing of 
puces rvhen made possible by technological advance is the only cure 
foi technological unemployment People have pist so much money 
to spend If they can buy a radio at half what it cost before, they have 
money left to buy an electric lange If the range goes dotvm in price, 
they can buy a vacuum cleaner, too. In other words, the loirering 
of the puce of one article provides a market for a nerv article Soon 
what rvas once a lu\ui> becomes a necessity, simply because its price 
is lorver Norr the men wlio were laid off by the machine that made 
possible die lorver puce will be able to find jobs in a new industry 
because a inaiket is ready. Industrial puce cutting actually increases 
the purchasing powei, and a high purchasing porvei must result in a 
high late of consumption and an improved laboi demand This surely 
is the rvay that our economic system has improved the scale of living 
of the people in the past How many motor cars could be sold today 
at fs.ooo each’ Or horv many radios at $200 each? The lower price has 
sold cats and ladios by the millions, building up huge industries that 
employ thousands 

Conclusion. Tlie democratic philosophy is one of balance It needs 
the conseivative and the liberal In the economic field it needs the 
freedom and chive of private initiative tcmpeiecl by the justice and 
care for all that comes fiom co-opeiation and social contiol Our eco- 
nomic system changes and the system of the fulure will not be built 
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on a theory, but will be reached by practical compromises between 
these forces of freedom and justice that are basic to democracy. 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1. Try to use these words m iclaiioii to the ideas ol social living they 
suggest scale ol living, national income, natural resources, adecjuacy, 
subsistence level, emeigency diet, savings, technological change, concen- 
tration of wealth, idle capital 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a How does the Amencan scale ol living compaie wuh that ol the 
lest of the world? b Why has there been an inci eased interest m the 
study ol (he clistnbutton of national inconic> c ’Wliy should we Jeel that 
1929 national intonic is not to be considcicd as the uhiinaic goal ol 
our capacity to produce wealth? d How was the national income clis- 
tiibuted in 1929^ c Explain how low income icacts on food, shcliei, 
clothing, and medical care f Wliat is the 1 elation between savings and 
income? g. Why is buying power so essential in our modem society? h 
Has tcclinological advancement lowered the jince to the consumei? 11 so, 
to what exten t? 


CAN YOU THINKS 

3 a Although the Uniicd Slates is the wealthiest nation in the world, 
still 71 per cent of Us families icceivc an annual income below that 
necessaiy for a ivholesomc standard ol living How do yon cxjilam such 
a paiadox? b. Some people claim that technological change has aided 
society by laisiiig the standard of living, while othcis tlaim (hat techno- 
logical change has caused unemployment and insecurity \Vcigh all the 
facts pio and con and build a case to supjioit one 01 the other con- 
clusions c Thcic has been an increasing conccnli ation of wealth in the 
United Stales and with it a seeming increase in the lack ol social conliol 
Why should thcie be a coiulation between llicsc two lattois'^ d Raising 
wages does not ncccssaiily increase the jmrchasing powei oi the people 
Explain fully why this is true, showing why it cannot solve oui jiiohlcm 
m this paiticulai case What seems to be the solution to this problem? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Graph Make a graph, showing the fluctuation of national income 
horn 1929-1940 Find mateiial for this m the World Almanac 
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5 Chart. Make a chart of the incomes of the families of the United Mates' 
a Height of block icprescnLing the amount ol money received b. Breadth 
of block repiesenting the per cent of families m each group 

6 Giaph. Make a graph showing the concentiation of corporate wealth 
in the United States (See F Lundbergs Ama tea’s Sixty Families) 

7 Summary. Make a summary of the charts found in the Consumeu’ 
Guide of September, 1938 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

8 Geneial Readings W Atkins and A Wubmg, Oiu E(.onomic PFoUd, 
chap MV, Beard, Cieate the Wealth, chaps iv-v, J Coibett and M 
Heisdikowiiz, Modem Economus, Unit XI, Pait I, R and 0 Goslin, Rich 
Man, Pool Mail, R Gavian, A Gray, and E Giovcs, Oin Changing 
Social Oida, chap u, R and 0 Goslin, Don’t Kill ihe Goose, H FIill 
and R Tiigwell, Oin Economic Society and IG Pwhiems, chap xiv, 
J Klein and W Colvin, Economic Pioblems of Today, chap xviu, M 
Levin, H Moulton, and C Waibuiton, Amenta’s Capacity lo Consume, 
H. Sloan, Today’ ^ Economics, cha[) xvn 

9 Pamphlets and Magazines How We Spend Oui Money, Public Al- 
fairs Pamphlet No 18, revised Income’s the Thing, Educational Research 
Piojcct No 15, University of Chicago, Income and Etononne Pnigiess, 
Public Alfaiis Pamphlet No 1, Yoin Income and Mine, Public Allans 
Pamphlet No 20, Your Money and Mine, Foieign Policy Association, 
May, 1935, Who Gets the Wealth We Pwduce, Educational Reseaich 
Project No 13 Univeisity of Chicago 

10 Biography F Lundberg, Amcuca’s Sixty Families, G Meyers, His- 
toiy of the Great Ameucan Foi tunes, 



CHAPTER 7 


THROUGH ORGANIZATION AMERICAN LABOR HAS 
SOUGHT TO GAIN A SECURE POSITION 

★*******★*■*•■*•★■*-★***■****■*•**★★★★★★★******★*★★★★★ 

The great mass of American workers are laborers in our many shops and fac- 
tories For this group, as indeed tor all workers, political and social democracy 
IS basically a part of that economic democracy of equal opportunity in the busi- 
ness world Steady work and an adequate income are the foundation of democ- 
racy in an industrial society 
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Unemployment and the Wage-Earning Group 

Types of Unemployment. Unemployment -was not cansecl entirely 
by the depiession Starting m 1^25 and continuing through the pre- 
depression peak in 1927 and 1928 there was a rapid and alaiming 
growth of tinemploymenl There are thiee types of unemployment 
seasonal, cyclical, and technological 

1 Seasonal unem [jlayment docs not follow the same pattern in all 
industries It may happen at different times of the year m various 
types of industry The cause of this vaiiety of unemployment is gen- 
erally fashion, as in the clothing or the automobile industry The 
other large group of industiics in which it is lound is those manu- 
facturing for holiday trade This problem can be handled sticcessfiilH 
by spreading production over the entire year The Dennison Com- 
pany, ivhich manufactuies for holiday needs, lias done this The auto- 
mobile industry has been discussing the question for some time, but 
sales campaigns dependent on new yearly models make it dilhciilt to 
spread pioduction over the entire year 

2 Cyclical vne mploym eii t,-w\mh seems to follow eleven yeai cycles, 
has plagued Ameiican economic hie since tlie Industrial Revolution 
Theie is a common belicl that uncontiollable fences cause depies- 
sion and unemployment every eleven years The public woiks piO]Ccts 
are an attempt to solve this problem They are supposed to fill the gap 
until private industry increases production to the point where it can 
re-employ those who have been laid off However, public works solved 
only part of the problem of unemployment in the 1930’s 

3 Technological unemployment is caused by changes in ways of 

93 
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pioduction, the use of labor-saving devices, and the decline in need 
lor special skills Dining the enure twentieth century the problem 
of technological unemployment has been gi'owing It reached a peak 
m 1928 when 4,000,000 people weie unemployed because of it Plant 
expansion and the incieasing use ol laboi-savmg machinery caused 
teclmological unemploymeni to inciease still more in 1929 Ninety per 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 

The machine has a great effect on the way people earn their living. This black- 
smith who once shod horses for a living has turned his shop into a garage. 


cent of the workers in 1940 could produce the total production of 
1929 All evidence points toward more and more technological un- 
employment unless theie is radical price cutting or some other 
method devised to solve the problem 
The Results of Technological Change. Labor-saving machines cause 
the replacement of skilled and semi-skilled workers by unskilled 
iroikeis Because of this the numbei of skilled workeis employed 
m oui manufacturing industries lias decreased At piesent tlieie are 
10 per cent unskilled workers, 59 per cent semi-skillcd workeis, and 
31 pel cent skilled workers in industiy Not more than a quarter 
oL a centiuy ago the vast majoiity of workeis weie skilled 
As a lesult of this cliange, the woikers must change old skills for 
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new, or more frequently shift from a skilled to a semi-skilled or un- 
skilled job After periods of unemployment, most of the tvorkers 
have had to find jobs in new and sometimes unfamiliar industries. 
In one industry, owing to technological change, one-thircl of the 
workers returned to the old industry while tiro-thirds found work in 
new indiistiies alter a long period of unemployment In the clothing 
industry, only one-filth of the cutteis returned to the industiy alter tlie 
mechanization of the cutting process. Foui-fifths had to find nctv fields 
in tvhich to woik, or remain unemjrloyed This is one of the greatest 
social problems of technological change and the intioduction of labor- 
saving machinery 

Anothei result of technological change is the reduction in the age of 
hiring The middle-aged woiker finds it more difficult to regain em- 
ployment once he is out of work The older man generally has skills 
or techniques that have been made obsolete by the change Speed and 
nimbleness aie more essential today than specialized skills Some in- 
dustries place definite limits on the age of those they fine 1, units aic 
sometimes as low as thuty-five, some aic iorty, but the most com- 
mon limit IS foity-five In those factories where skill is imncccssaiy, 
the hiring age hunt is apt to be very rigidly enfoited This piactice 
increases old-age dependency and thus adds to the task ol those 
workers who must care for older dependents 

Technological change leads to the concentration of business Com- 
bination of enterjinses is necessary to finnish the capital foi such 
change As a result, factories employing more than 1,000 men have 
increased fiom 15 jrer cent of the total in 1909 to 24 per cent m 192=5 

None of these three types of unemployment has been hi ought tinclei 
contiol as yet and because of this, theie has aiisen the belief that the 
United States has reached the jroint of employment saturation This is 
not true What really has happened is that industry is passing through 
a stiuctural and functional change It is increasing the amount of 
semi-skillcd and unskilled laboi and decreasing the amount of skilled 
laboi The result of this is tlie development of a laboring class in the 
United States This class is composed ol those ^vho have no jiart m 
the owneiship of industry but have only then scivicc to offci, lot 
whicli they leceive money rvages 

The Laboring Class In order to undeistand the develojsnient of the 
laboring class it is necessary to trace ils groivth In the past, the workers 
and the ownei worked together at the same bench in a small factory 

^Stiuctinal change refeis lo the increase of scmi-sKilled and unskilled laboi .tnd the 
decrease m skilled kiboi Functional change icfcis to the incicase in contiol ol pioduc- 
Uon £01 purposes ot fixing puces, thereby assuring profits 
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7"hey knew each other They frequently had a common interest, the 
success of the enterprise depending on both The ownei felt a le- 
sponsibility for the worker They lived near each other in a small 
community 

As the factory became larger it became impersonal Industry func- 
tioned more smoothly when the human element was not considered 
The employer who did not feel obligated to the employee could center 
his inteiest on making profits The ebb and flow of business created 
periods of unemployment which threw gieat numbers out of work into 
miseiable conditions This was not felt to be any fault of the employer 
It was no one’s icspoiisibihty Wages were usually so low that it was 
impossible foi the irorker to save enough to tide himself over periods 
of unemployment when he received no wages 

The law of supply and demand governs wages, despite the declara- 
tion of the Clayton Act that labor is not a commodity A large labor 
supply means that men have to compete against each other for a job 
They want to leceive the highest wage possible, but this competition 
automatically loweis wages The employer’s interest lies in employing 
men at the lowest possible wage The greatest cost of production is 
wages Profits may be kept at a maximum by holding wages at a 
minimum Employer and employees are both inteiested in getting as 
much money as possible Unless a fair balance is reached each must 
cut into the earnings of the other 

The worker still believes that anyone can go to the top if he works 
This IS tiue, but there aie not nearly enough places at the top for all 
of those who want to get there It is only the exceptional man that 
rises above the wage-earning class The working class has become a 
distinct part of our economic system Along with the employer it 
makes up the human equation of our industrial world Both are essen- 
tial If the employer’s desire for profit causes him to cut wages below 
a living standard, the ivoiker has only two alternatives with which 
he may protect his self-interest He can become part of a co-operative 
scheme with the employer, which will lead to social control, or he 
can develop a labor policy based on labor interests The first is a rare 
exception at present Theiefoie, labor is developing its own exclusive 
policy, based on its own interests 

The American Labor Movement 

The History of the Labor Movement. Since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion had not yet begun, the eaily colonist did not not need a labor 
movement Skilled labor was scarce in colonial times Theie was so 
much demand for skilled aitisans that it was necessary to make laws 
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Lo keep employers Irom outbidding each other loi then sei vices In 
some of the colonies craftsmen weie actually forbidden by law to 
become farmers 

1 Early Manufacturing The growth of machine industry in the 
colonies was slow because England prohibited the emigration of skilled 
labor and the exporting of machines or plans However, by the time 
of the Revolution, the colonists had begun to maiiufactuie products 
The hist factories manufactured textiles In 178^, Samuel Slater, a 
skilled weaver, reproduced textile machmeiy from memory and 
opened a mill at Pawtucket, Rhode Island He used the English em- 
ployment system The entire family had to ivoik in the mill Parents 
were not allowed to send then children to school lor feai of losing 
their own jobs 

New England became established as the textde centci ol the new 
nation, when Francis G Lowell opened his mill Ele had an entiiely 
different employment system from that of Slatei EIis mill became 
known as the boaiding house type in contrast to the lannly type 
Young girls from all over New England were brought to his mdl to 
tend the machines The parents of these gnls had to be convinced that 
the mill was an oppoitunUy for their daughters The educational idea 
was stressed, showing the advantages of the mill work over domestic 
seivice The giils lived in boaiding houses which were stiictly chap- 
eioned The factory owners enforced the rule that the gnls had lo go 
to church regularly Their wages were fi 25 per week 

If the Lowell type of mill had survived, the labor story ol the 
textile industry would have been entirely different ftom what it is 
But these mills had to compete with the other type The family lyjic 
of mill had cheaper labor costs By i8cj2, over hall ol the mills of the 
countiy were of the family type and these weie rapidly pushing the 
boarding house type out of existence The mill town population was 
soon entirely dependent upon mill wages Thus the wage earner be- 
came a permanent factor in American civilization 

By 1850 the United States wms icady for the modem lactory system 
The two parts were already present a working class and ivealth con- 
centrated in comparatively few hands As the factory system developed, 
the social responsibility of the employer diminished The wage earners 
came to the realization that organization lor then envn welfare was 
necessary 

2 Early Labor Organization The hrst labor organization was 
started m Philadelphia in 1792 The shoemakers organized, and their 
ffist collective bargaining took place in 1799 This early type of 
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oiganization was Lcmporary, functioning only when a problem arose 
When It was solved, the union disbanded until another problem arose 
They wcie also strictly local in scope The woikers of a particulai 
trade in a single city handled their own affans 
The first labor organizations were composed of skilled workers 
The ciaft rvoikeis m the small shops realized that a few workers could 
not baigam successfully ivitli the employer However, if all the 
skilled workeis in the city joined together, they would increase their 
bargaining powei Thus, the fiist laboi movement of the country 
was one of cralt woikers developed on a local basis 

The fiist strike violence occutred duiing the years 1800-1814. The 
shoemakeis of Philadelphia beat up scab^ labor in an effort to force 
employeis to meet their demands The issues of these eaily days were 
mcieased wages, shorter hours, and the contiol of apprenticeship 
The fiist comt action against labor unions took place m the early 
years of the nineteenth century The question involved was ivhether 
or not unions iverc a ‘‘conspiracy against the public ” The Federalists 
took sides -with the employers, claiming that such a labor movement 
inteifcied with the progiam of American industry The followers of 
Jeffeison suppoited labor, claiming that the laboring man had the 
right to fair living wages and that he also had the light to organize 
to get them The public agreed that the woikeis were standing on 
then constitutional rights However, they weie definitely against laboi 
when labor was found to have raised puces or when laboi attempted 
to force the employer to give in to its demands 

3 The Beginnings of Federation Fedeiation as a union policy ap- 
peared about 1827 in Philadelphia, when the Mechanics Union and 
Trade Association was foinied The federation hist demanded a 10- 
hour woiking day Failure to gain this point led labor to try another 
type of oiganization, the labor paity and political action 
Local labor parties developed in Philadelphia around 1828 Neivs 
of them spiead to New England, with the result that they began to 
grow m that section ol the country The progiam of the labor patties 
generally included (1) greater leisure, (2) better educational ojipoi- 
tunities for workeis’ children, (3) abolition of compulsory military 
seivwe, {4) a more equitable system of taxation, (5) destruction of 
monopolies, (6) law's making the impusonment for debt impossible, 
and (7) laws giving fust claim to the ivorkers in the case ol hankiuptcy 
All of these demands weie considered ladical, but with the passage 
of time most of them have become a part of our demociatic system. 

1 Scabs — tliose who ^vorV in a plant duiing a strike 
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The panic of 1837 increased unemployment Workei undeibid worket 
in ordei to gain employment Unions and labor parties alike lost 
power and impoitance for about a dozen years 

4 The Foiernrmers oj Modcyyi Fednniion The decade between 
1850 and i860 saw the use of nation-wide unions The lailroads had 
brought the nation closer togellier through faster means of communi- 
cation In 1850 the national printers’ union was organized In 1853 
the stonecutters organized on a national scale and in 1851) the non 
molders, machinists, and blacksmiths followed suit Tiiese national 
unions were mteiesced in maintaining high wages lor their cralts and 
the control and protection ot skilled labor. But it was not until aftci 
the Civil War that national lederations arose It xvas between 1865 
and 1870 that labor icalized that it could gieatly increase its poxver 
if It joined together in a national federation 

In 1866 the National Labor Union of Baltimoie was oigani/cd 
It sponsored an eight-hout day and papei money. Howcvei it had 
disappeared by 1872 because the membeis could not agiec about how 
much and wliat kind of political action they should take In i8(k) the 
Knights ot Labor was oigamzed xvith the slogan that “an injiiiy to 
one was an in)uiy to all ’’ The Knights liegan as a seciet society which 
included xvoiker, farniei, and small business man It was inieieslcd m 
land letorm and legislation that would aid the membeis of the 
organization In 1878 it ceased to be a secret oigani/aiion and ironi 
that time until 1886 giew m size and power It became more aggies- 
sive, taking die lead in many strikes Tins led the cniployeis to 
resign from the Knights of Labor and their jilaces weie taken by 
unskilled labor In 1885 the Knights lorced Jay Gould, a lailroad 
magnate, to sign an agreement with one of their unions 

The Knights ol Labor giexv m stiength until 1886 tvhen it had 
between Goo, 000 and 700,000 members From then on it dec teased 
in poiver and strength Some of the reasons foi this were bad 
leadership, the fight betiveen skilled and unskilled labor, and fail- 
ure to lecogmze the leal conditions of inchistiy, as shown in 
the attempt to oigani/e the workers and the employcis in tlie same 
union This was the last attempt to sohe lahoi piohlems on an 
idealistic basis 

Labor Organization Today The Federation ot Oigani/ed Trades 
and Labor Unions of the United Slates and Canada was lormed m 
1881 by various craft unions. In 1886 it became the American Fedeia- 
tion ol Labor This iras a loosely oiganizcd ledeiation whuli recog- 
nized the sell rule of the national craft unions much as the Articles 
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of Confederation had recognized lire powers of self rule of the states. 
It was opposed to the socialistic views and the political policies of the 
Knights of Laboi Nevertheless, the K of L and the A F of L joined 
hands, and immediately the Knights of Laboi attempted to gam con- 



trol of the organization However, the A F of L won the fight be- 
cause of Its piactical liiisiness-like pioceduie Under tlie leadershiji ol 

Samuel Compels it kept the oigamzation decentralized and out oi 
politics 

The A F of L was a loose organization of individual craft unions 
such as the biicklayers’ union, the carpenters’ union, and the printers’ 
union It was the only logical basis foi unions in 1886 The great mass 
of semi-skilled and unskilled laboreis had not yet become so impm- 
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Lant a parL of the industrial system However, with the increased use of 
machines this type oL labor became moie and more numerous This 
made it necessaiy to change labor organization to meet the change in 
industry When industry becomes national in scope there is need for 
labor organization to be national in scope There is also need for 
industry-wide hargaining rathei than shop or cralt bargaining To do 
this is the work of industrial unions 

The A F of L has opposed the growth ol industiial unionism in 
general and the CIO (Congress of Industrial Organizations) in 
particular It has done so to protect the interests of skilled labor, 
which has become a smallci and smaller part of the woikers of the 
nation This vertical stiucture^ of craft unions does not take into 
consideration the change in mdustiy, whereas, the horizontal organiza- 
tion of industrial unionism does The result has been conflict and a 
split in the ranks of lahoi 

The C I O IS the outgrowth of the changes in industiy Until it 
came into being, the great mass of semi-skilled and unskilled labor 
had no agency through which it could baigain The veitual organi- 
zation has given added power and repi esentation to the worker The 
CIO unions are national in scope This makes it possible foi them 
to baigain with nationally organized industiies The aims of the 
C I O aie the same as of all other unions bettei woiking conditions, 
shorter hours, and higher wages 

The CTO has been cnlicized loi the way it conducts its stiikes 
Its activities in the rubher, steel, and auto industries have been ividely 
publicized It IS not a step toward communism as some believe It is 
as natuial a development in laboi as the ticnd toivaid monopoly in 
industry is Both have evolved from the past in the most natuial 
manner Monopoly is the natural outcome of laigc-scale production 
and is nation-wide in scope Industiial unionism is a compleraentaiy 
gioivth of labor to deal with industiial development ol this size 
Although the CIO may be criticized lor some ol its methods, 
industrial unionism is no moi e out of the ordinary than monopolistic 
industry Both are natural outgrowths of the past 

Labor Struggles and Labor Legislation 

Labor Techniques Collective baigaining has ahrays been the 
fundamental purpose of all laboi organization The group has more 

^ThiS IS known as veuical sLiucime because il cuts thiough all mduslrics of the 
nation to include only those woikeis in a particulai craft Tins is opposed to the 
horizontal struttuie of the CIO which incliiclcs all the woikcis of an industry, no 
mattei what then ivoik may be 




Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 
The strike is labor's strongest weapon in the struggle to get the things it wants. 
Frequently strikes end in violence Here striking truck drivers have upset trucks 
bringing goods to a plant on strike. 

conditions undei which he is to woik When such dgreemcnts aie 
reached the way is paved for an era of industiial peace and cflicient 
production 

Tlie stiike IS used as a weapon of last resoit tvhen an agieemeni 
cannot be leachcd This is the quickest tvay to shotv tlic stiength ol 
the organization To the employee it means loss of tvages In some 
cases there are violent outbreaks between the workets and tlie agents 
of the employer To the employer, a strike means the stopping of 
production and piofits The community suffers thiough loss of 
business 

In most strikes, the worker leaves the plant but, in the sit-down 
stiike, the woiker remains in the plant, making it impossible for 
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powei than the individual in driving a baigain with the employer. 
Thiough baigaining, an agreement is reached which is acceptable 
to both laboi and employei Such agreements have advantages lor 
both sides The employei knows that pioduction will run smoothly 
He can expect co-opeiation from his employees for the contiact binds 
them to a common puipose The employee knows what he can expect 
in his pay envelope, the hours which he is to woik each day, and the 
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others to come in and take his job The sit-down strike was declared 
illegal by the Supreme Court in Febiuary, 1939 At this time it was 
held that although the employees had the right to strike, they did not 
have the light to commit acts o£ violence or to seize the employer’s 
property 

Picketing has heen in use ever since there have been laboi organi- 
zations Employees march m front of a factory or place of business to 
infoim the public that a strike is on Picketing is also used to prevent 
customers from buying during a stiike Another pm pose is to prevent 
the employment of strike-breakers to take the place of union iroi kers 
The woiker on the picket line believes that he still has a ught to his 
job The employer has always claimed that the striker has given up 
this right Until recently the couits liave nphckl the claim ol the 
employer However, since the National Labor Relations Boaid has 
become effective, it has held that the ivorker has a light to his job 
when on strike if the strike has been caused by anti-union activities 
of the employer fn such cases the employei has been lorced to rehire 
union employees who have been active in stiikes 

The boycott attempts to stop the sale of goods of an employer 111 
conQict irith labor ft is only effective ivhen the goods aie gcneially 
purchased by workers 

Anothei metliod used to enforce the demands oL laboi is die con- 
tiol of ajiprenticeslnps ft aids the union to limit the niimbei engaged 
in a craft, thereby making sure that the supjily ol labor does not 
exceed the demand This piactire kcejrs the ivage level up The em- 
ployei finds the control of appieniiceship a menace to Ins profits He 
continually strives to cut down the nuinbei of skilled woikeis needed 
to produce his product The work of the skilled craltsman is split-ujr 
into many smaller tasks which can be done by semi-skilled woikeis 
This cuts the cost of production by decreasing ivagcs 

The most frowned ujron jriactice of labor is sabotage The name 
comes from the French rvoid “sabot” meaning shoe French rvoikers 
some years ago used to thiow their shoes into tiie machinery theichy 
wrecking it wlicn they rvcic not satisfied with then rvoiking condi- 
tions As we use the teim now it includes the destruction ol maclnneiy, 
or the slowing up of rvoik to decrease production 

Labor disputes may be settled by mediation and conciliation These 
terms imply compromise on both sides The federal government 
and practically all state governments have bureaus to aid in such 
deliberation But laboi has always fought the idea that such a piac- 
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Labor union activities include nnuch more than leading strikes. On the left are the genera! offices of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers' Union, an organization which carries on extensive educational and vocational 
activities. On the right is a girl filing union labels. These labels are sewn on clothing to assure the purchaser that, 
it was produced under union labor standards 
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tice become compulsory by law This would mean that labor would 
lose the use ol its most effective weapon, the strike 

Voluntary arbitration is similar to mediation and conciliation 
except that it always means compromise In mediation there is a 
chance that one side will have its demands accepted In arbitiation, 
which comes only wlien neither side will give in, the result is always 
compromise. A third jiarty is brought in to settle the dispute Kansas, 
111 igig, attempted to make the practice ol arbitiation compulsory 
The unions fought this move and finally the Supreme Court declared 
It unconstitutional However, arbitration is incoi jiorated in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1930 and the Railway Labor Act ol 1926. In both 
cases compulsory investigation ol the dispute was necessary before the 
workers could stiike Labor retains the ught to stiike it the settlement 
of the case is not satisfactory The laws liave been accepted by laboi 
because they do not deny the riglit to strike 

These are the methods used by labor to obtain their demands, de- 
mands that have changed little since 1799 In general they are increase 
or maintenance of wages, .shorler hours ol labor, protection of the 
job of the skilled worker Irom the less skilled woiker, maintenance 
of craft monopoly, an increasing share in plant management, and 
legislation to protect workeis against dangerous working conditions 
Employer Methods The most common method used to combat 
labor oigamzation is hiring only non-union workers In tins way, the 
employer does not have to deal with unions He can discharge any 
woikeis who join unions This can be done only when the employer 
IS not dependent upon unionized woikers to produce goods 

In many cases the employer has asked for the aid of the government 
when theie were labor troubles He has on occasion jirotected his 
propel ty with the help of the army, the militia, or the police He also 
has been able to convince local, state, and federal officials, that it 
was to the public advantage to protect Ins interests Until the passage 
ol the NLRA, his lawyers have been able to gain advantages foi him 
in the courts. 

The greatest aid in combating the union has been tlie manufac- 
tureis’ associations The members of these associations have, at tunes, 
refused to deal with unions or to hue union labor They have built 
recruiting centers for non-union labor through the nation The mem- 
bers giant financial aid to other members who are fighting unions 
They have popularized the open shop (the American plan),i believing 

iTlie open shop is one in which both union and non union men woiL The legiila 
tions in such a shop aie not those of the union, but aie set up by the employci alone 
In the dosed shop the employer must agree with the union on regulations concerning 
wages, hoiiis, and conditions of labor 
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that it was then duty to protect the worker from union pressure and 
to piotect his light to work where and when he pleased 

The most common piactice of the manufacturers was to dischaige 
union labor Anothei iras the yellow dog contiact — ^an agreement 
with the worker that llie employer had the right to fire him ivhen he 
became a member of a union These contiacts were outlawed in 193 <5 
Extensive blacklists were piepared that named workers active in 
unions These lists weie compiled by labor spies Men applying for 
work irei e checked against them The labor spy is a -worker who 1 clays 
information to the employeis He is one of the 1 egulai employees or 
he is hiied from a piivate detective agency He often becomes a mem 
her of a laboi union in older to learn what the plans of the union 
are, 01 to get the union to do the company’s bidding Occasionally 
they agitate for strikes at times when sucli a strike would bring disaster 
to the union Accoiding to the findings of the Senate Sub-Committee 
on Education and Labor 111 193O, the companies u'lio lurnished most 
of the labor spies to industry were paid about f8o,ooo,ooo annually 
for this seivice 

Moving of factoiies is another method of combating unions A 
factoiy m the Inghly industrial wed aiea moves into a less industrial- 
ized area where labor is not oiganized Local goveinraents m less 
mdustiiahzed areas offer inducements to continue this piactice, such 
as no taxes over a long period of time, the building and equipping 
of factoiies by the town 

The lockout tends to defeat the pm pose of the union The em- 
ployer, lather than the woikcrs, closes his plant He does this when 
he decides he can stand the long period of idleness better than the 
woikei can 

The use of professional stiike-bieakers is a common piactice These 
men are fmmshed by agencies and their ]ob is to break stiikes by run- 
ning the factoiy They aie geneially aimed. When they are employed 
theie is usually a violent outbicak between strikers and stiike- 
hieakeis They base been used m neaily eveiy laige stnke that the 
nation has had The federal government piohibiled the transporta- 
tion of such men over state lines in 19^5 Elowever, this piactuc still 
continues as they aie now impoited into strike areas as ‘'millwuohts ” 

Company unions have been used to defeat outside unions Tliese 
aic sponsoied, oigaiuzed, suppoited, and managed by the company 
Then majoi purpose is to pievent the formation of independent 
unions Hoivcs'ei, m 1936, when the Railway Labor Act was passed, 
iheie iv’as a piovision making the company union illegal in the lail- 
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road industry The following year the National Labor Relations Act 
also made the company union illegal in industries that were engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

These are the means that industry uses to deleat the purposes of 
organized labor Behind them is the employers’ desire to piotect their 
investment and make a proht It is not lair to condemn industiy for 
these practices which have arisen because of the necessity to make a 
profit At the present there seems to be a glowing realization lliat 
there are more than profits or high wages to be considei ed in an eco- 
nomic system But befoie this realization can be acted ipion both capi- 
tal and labor will have to fulfill then obligations It is a niattei in 
which both sides must play their part and play it fairly 

Labor Legislation. Labor legislation has been incorpoiated in most 
of the state codes of the nation As the need aiose, laws were made 
concerning workingmen’s compensation, lactoiy inspection, child 
labor, and wage payment Since the clepiession, theic has been an in- 
crease m labor legislation on a national scale In 19^52 the Noiris- 
La Guaidia Anti-In)unction Act was passed It declared that yellow 
dog contracts were no longer enlorcible in fecleial com is It also 
limited the power ol federal couits to issue in|uncuoiis in labor 
disputes 

1 The National Labor Relations Act In igyjC, the National Labor 
Relations Act, commonly known as the Wagnei zVe t, was passed 
Like all federal laws concerning labor, it is limited to intci state 
commeice It gives labor the right to organize and to baigain col- 
lectively The employer is not allowed to pievent or tiy to mllucnce 
these activities Lie no longei has the right to dominate or inter feic 
with labor organization No company union can be ini]iosecl ujion 
the workers The employei cannot disci iminate against an employee 
because of union activities or membeiship The union wliose mem- 
bers are a majority of workers has the light to haigain lot all the 
workers The employer, as a lesiilt, will have only to deal ivith one 
organization It is assumed by this law that cvciy elToit will be made 
to leach agreement on hoiiis, wages, and conditions ol laboi , tluough 
the collective bargaining process If it cannot be 1 cached, the workers 
still have the right to stiike 

The act is administered by the National Labor Relations Boaicl 
(NLRB) This board has the right to hold heaiings and to call wit- 
nesses It also can hold elections in factories to deteimmc ivhich union 
shall have the right to baigam It may order employers to stop unfair 
practices It may reinstate woikers ivho have been discharged because 
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of uTnon affiliations. This Board must lely on the federal courts to 
enfoice its decisions The courts have been unquestionably fair and 
as a result labor is enjoying the strongest legal position it has ever 
had The Act was declared constitutional in April, 1 937 

s The Fair Labor Standarch Act The Fair Labor Standards Act 
became a law in 1938 It has three major purposes' to set 40 hours as 
a maximum week’s ivork, to have the minimum wage of 40 cents an 
houi, and to abolish child labor in those industries which aie engaged 
in interstate commerce As these goals cannot be reached at once, the 
government set up an arrangement by which they ivill gradually be 
achieved Hours of work were to reach the standard in the fall of 1940 
There is no prohibition ol working more than the scheduled time 
providing that oveitiine rates, time and one halt, aie paid lor all hours 
ovei the schedule. 

The goal in wages will take longer to put into effect The minimum 
wage after 1945 will be 40 cents per hour unless it is definitely shown 
that It would substantially curtail employment m a given industry 
This will be deteimmed by the findings of an industry committee 
made up equally fiom the employer group, the employee group, and 
the public 

These hours and wages will affect workers whose pioducts are sold 
in interstate commerce, with the exception of agricultural woikers 
Workers employed in any type of tianspor ration, fishing, retail selling, 
public service, or professions are exempt from this law 

The sections concerning child laboi are planned to eliminate all 
full-time child labor under sixteen years of age Part-time work may 
be had by fourteen- and fifteen-year-old youths providing it does not 
interfeie with their schooling Work that is considered hazardous for 
sixteen-year-old youths is prohibited to those under eighteen years of 
age. The exceptions to these regulations apply to youth in motion 
pictures, theatricals, those employed by patents in non-raanufacluring 
and non-mming industries, and those emjiloyed in agritulture when 
it does not affect their schooling 

Conclusion Industry and laboi both act to piolect tiieir own inter- 
ests This bungs them into conflict with each other Eacli has developed 
techniques with which to fight the otliei With the increase ol labor 
legislation, such as the Noiris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act, the 
NLRA, and the Fair Labor Standards Act, the rules of the game, 
with greater advantages for labor than it has ever had before, are laid 
down IndusLiy has been made subject to social contiol and labor has 
a chance to show Us sense of responsibility to the whole community 
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Unit Summary 

Compromise is in the veiy nature of democracy Nowhere is this 
more evident than in the American economic system which balances 
the ireedom found in capitalism with the justice found in socialism 
This system has not been built on a theory, but through years of trial 
and error Tlie oiigins of modern democracy and modern capitalism 
were almost simultaneous and capitalism has made possible the vast 
production of goods on which democracy depends In the distribution 
of these goods, the record is poor Through the growth of industry 
there has come a concentration of wealth that has threatened a con- 
centration of powei This IS the reason for the social controls we have 
desciibed and for the loimation ol unions The goal heie is economic 
demociacy in which theie will be equal economic opportunity and in 
which “biead and shelter will be as ireely accessible to everybody as 
water.” 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these woids m i elation to the ideas ot social living they 
suggest cyclical and technological uneinployinent, dehiimanued, labor 
solidarity, company stoie, collective baigaimng, veitical unionism, hori- 
zontal unionism, stnke-bieakeis, boycott, blacklist, arbitiation 

INFORMATION, PLEASE' 

2, a. What methods can be used to eliminate seasonal unemployment? 

b. Why should technological change foice woikeis to ictrain ihcmsclves? 

c. Why can it be said that a woiking class has become a leality in the 
United States? d. How docs the law ol supply and demand allect the 
wage of workers? e. Why should labor led that the solution ol its jiiob- 
lems lies m solidaiity and organization? £ What realmcs did laboi have 
to accept before any sort of federation could be achieved? g. Why was 
It the most natuial thing loi the A F ol L to develop along craft lines? 
h. Why has labor always fought to maintain the light to stake? i. Does 
the split m the ranks of laboi in)uie the whole labor movement? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

g. a. Much has been written about technological change. Does this change, 
which involves increased production, bung about increased unemploy- 
ment over a long period of time'* b Theie is evidence that a distinct 
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wage-earning; class is developing in die United States What is the evidence? 
Is there enough to suppoit such a statement? c Industrial Unionism is 
not a ladical movement, but the natuial outgiowth o£ our present system 
o£ industry How would you compile the facts to support this contention? 
d Between 1930-1^40 the licnd of laboi legislation in the United States 
was favorable to the unions Is this trend continuing? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Report. Give a icpoit in class on one of the following of the Ameri- 
can Piiinei Senes a Jobs o) The Dole, b. Man and Machines, c. Stiikes 

5 Drama Diainatuc a heaiing betoie the NLRB concerning a charge 
made by a workei that he was disci iminated against by the employer be- 
cause of union affiliation 

6 Cliait Make a chait showing the difference between veitical and 
hoiirontal union oigani/ation 

7 Historical Sketch Wiite a sketch on “The Attempts to Organize 
Unions m the Steel Industry Pievious to 1930” 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

8. General Readings \V Atkins and A Wiibmg, Om Economic JVoild, 
chaps x\iv-xx\, T Caivci and G Adams, Oui Economic Life, chajis 
vuHx, J Coibctt and Af Heisclikowitz, Mnde)n Economics, Unit XII, 
J Dodd, Inhodnctoiy Economics, chaps xxv-xxvi, R Gavian, A Giay, 
and E Gioves, Oin Changing Social Oidet, chap xxi, PI Hill and R 
Tugivell, Om Economic Society and Its Pioblems, chap xi, J Klein and 
W Colvm, Economic Pioblems of Today, Unit V, H Patteison, A Little, 
and H Biuch, Pioblems in Ameucan Demooacy, chap xiu, E Walkei, 
W Beach, and 0 Jamison, Ameucan Deinociacy and Social Change, 
Unit V, Topic 111 

9 Pamphlets. Aniciican Pi imcr .Senes Jobs 01 The Dole, Stiikes, Man 
and Machines 

10 Histoiy of Laboi Oiganization L Adamic Dynamite, R, Biooks, 
When Laboi Oiganizes, M Claik and S Simon, The Laboi Movement in 
Ameiica, N Waie, Laboi in Modem Industual Society, S Yellen, Ameu- 
can Laboi Sliiiggjrs 

11 Laboi m Specific Industnes H Dans, Laboi and Steel, L Plummei, 
Getting Along With Laboi (The Niimi-Bush Shoe Co) 

12 Labor m Agricultme C McWilliams, Fnctmics m the Field 

13 Laboi Spies. L Hnhciman, The Laboi Sjyy Racket 

14 N. L R B J Johnson, The National Lahoi Relations Act, Should It 
Be Amended'^ 

15 The C. I. O M Voise, Lalmi’s New Millions 

16 Labor and Dcmociacy W Giecn, Laboi and Demociacy 






UNIT II 


IN A DEMOCRACY, IHE HOME IS THE CENTER 
OF INDIVIDUAL LIFE 




8, MARRIAGE AND IHE FAMILY FORM THE BASIS OF 
DEMOCRATIC LIVING 

9 YOUTH WILL DESIRE TO CREATE A DEMOCRATIC 
HOME 


10, RECREATION AND LEISURE LEAD TO A HAPPIER LIFE 




CHAPTER 8 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY FORM THE BASIS 
OF DEMOCRATIC LIVING 

•tck'k-k-k-tc-k-k'k-k-k'k'k'kiricir'k-k'k'k'k-k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k-k'k'k-k-k'k-k'k-k'k 

The family is the most important institution in society. Every people, starting with 
the most primitive, place the greatest emphasis on family life. Like other institu- 
tions, the family changes as conditions change In America this is particularly 
noticeable because change is apt to be more rapid here than abroad Never- 
theless, in spite of change, the family is still the keystone of democratic security 
and living 

■k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k-k'k-k-k-k-k-kic-k-k-k-k-kic-ki^ir-k-k-k-ki^-k-k'k-k-k-k-k'k'k-k'k-k-k'k-k 


ThF FtJNClIONS OF THE FAMILY 

The Family. In the abstiact ivords ol the social scientist, the family 
IS an intimate domestic giotip that includes parents and childien 



Farm Security Administration/ photo by Vachon 
The family is the most important unit in democratic society. 


Actually, the iamily is a gieat deal more tlian can be put into a fciv 
woids, especially academic woicls It is the means by which people 
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The Foundation of Democracy is the home. 

Farm Security Administration, photo by Delano 
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cieate those things oE the greatest human importance a sense o£ 
seturity, an awareness oE the importance of the individual; a feeling o£ 
purpose, a faith in humanity, understanding and love of fellow human 
beings In the highest sense, and in the practical sense, too, the family 
is a state of mind, a state of mind which makes democratic living 
possible and of the greatest importance. 

Over the past 50 years the make-up of the family has changed A 
half century ago the most usual type of family was ivhat is called the 
great family This type of family still survives in certain rural areas 
In these families theie would be several generations all woiking for 
the common interest Such families would cairy on the family tradi- 
tions and customs Today most families are what is called the small 
family This consists of about four persons of two generations, parents 
and children The cause of this change is the change in economic 
conditions and the increased spirit of individualism Young people 
today prefer to make their own homes rather than live with the oldei 
generations of their families 

Types of Maniage. The family is founded on marriage -which is a 
legal contract Theie are three types of marriage, polygyny, polyandry, 
and monogamy The first two types aie less common than the thud 

Polygyny is maniage in which one man has a number of wives This 
type of maniage developed in Mohammedan countiies, and othei 
parts of the earth, wheie theie is a gi eater number of women than 
men In all cases it is piacticed where women aie either considered as 
chattels oi as slaves 

Polyandry is the maniage of one woman with a number of husbands 
This ioim of maniage is piacticed in isolated areas of the world 
where the individual male finds it impossible to suppoit a wife because 
of economic leasons oi where women are lew because of the piactice 
of killing female infants In such a society, the line of descent is 
traced thiough the female parent 

Monogamy is the most common fonn oi marriage This means the 
mating of one man and one woman It is the most reasonable foim 
of mairiage because of the nearly equal distribution of the sexes 
thioughout the woild Another reason for the almost universal accept- 
ance of monogamy is that it is successful It is necessary to develop 
a functioning home life if there is to be progress, and this can be 
done most successfully in a monogamous home where both parents are 
interested in the development of the offspring Parents are on an 
equal status and, with the evolving equality of the sexes, monogamy 
becomes more natural 
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One of the most important functions of the family is to provide economic security 
for the individuals who make it up. 

The number of children boin into homes of different economic 
groups vanes greatly, however, with a noticeable deciease as one goes 
from the lowest paid to the highest paid Tins is a problem of leal 
importance At any one time, it means that many parents who could 
give their children great advantages have few children, while parents 
who can barely make ends meet have many For the future of the 
race, the problem is even more significant, for we see that the better 
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The Biological Function. The primal y function of marriage and 
the family is biological, the reproduction ol the species In the past 
50 years the number of children born to each married couple has 
decreased greatly This has been somewhat offset, however, by the fact 
that the rate of infant mortality has also decreased 
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educated gioups aie not even maintaining themselves The effects on 
oui population in three or four generations will be tremendous 

The Etonomic Function Originally the family was an economic 
group that co-opeiated to make itself neaily self-sufficient All kinds 
of crafts weie earned on within the home and there was work toi all 
When it was found that one family could make an article better than 
another family, there aiose a kind of cottage industry based on ex- 
change and a small money income Later ivhen the factory system 
began, the home started to lose its economic functions Today, in most 
cases, It has none left Indeed, the home has become chiefly important 
in the economic held for being the center of the consumption, not 
the pioduction, of goods Of course, rural families still produce some 
of their own needs 

The Piotective Function. Infants of the human species are less 
prepared to cope with their enviionment than the young of any other 
animal They need the longest period of rare and aid from their 
parents Furthermore, statistics indicate that more childien live and 
thiive in their own homes than in institutions that tvoukl seem, in 
some cases, to offer more advantages At one time the home was the 
only protective institution Today, the sick, the aged, and the injuied 
may be cared for in the home or may be sent to an insutution Despite 
this possibility, there seems to he no good sulistitute foi the care and 
love of a home 

The Religious Function. The home was once a center of lehgious 
woiship and instruction In some cases it still is, for the religious 
tendencies of young people depend largely upon their liome environ- 
ment Even where formal religion is neglected, the ethics and character 
of the child depend upon the paients If loyalty, obedience, love, 
seivice, and other virtues are actually practiced in the liome, they are 
likely to appeal in the children 

The Educational Function. The home is the great institution of 
infoimal education The school can only aid the home, it ran never 
supplant It It IS thiough this piocess of informal education tliat the 
child acquires his foundation of basic attitudes, health lialnts, sex edu- 
cation, and emotional control Whether the child acquiies a good 
foundation depends upon the understanding and co-opeiation of (he 
membeis of the family 

The Recreational Function In the days before the growth of com- 
mercialized recreation, the lamily was either lire center of amusements 
or was a unit in taking part in community activities Even making a 
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Visit was a family affaii This side of family life has not disappeared 
but has diminished a gieat deal 

The Psychic Function The family has always been, and continues 
to be, the center of love and companionship that eveiy person needs 
It the economic functions of the family have diminished and iL the 
economic world is moie impeisonal than it was, tliere is all the more 
reason for the home to supply the mental health and pcisonal lepive- 
nation that comes from being wanted and being needed Theic seems 
to be no other place for this spiritual lebuikhng than in tlie home 
Because ceitain of the activities of the home have been reduced, 
many have said that the importance of the family is declining But, 
at the same time, those functions that remain in the home are moie 
impoitant than ever "Most socially thoughtlul peisons agiee that the 
family is not likely to surrender these essential functions (i) the physi- 
cal reproduction of the race, (2) an irreducible minimum of physical 
care and training of the young child, (<■]) provision of tlic lundaniental 
sources of mental health and happiness foi the gieat majoiity of 
all persons 

Marriage in the United States 

Maniage in Early America Marriage in the colonics was a very 
practical arrangement It was essential to the piogiess of these agri- 
cultural settlements Soon aftci the first colonies ivcic founded in Vir- 
ginia, Edwin Sandys ivrotc this about tiieni "Wc must find them 
wives, in Older that they will feel at home in Virginia ” Accordingly, 
"ninety young, handsome, honestly educated maids, of Iioncst hie and 
carnage” ivcre sent over to the colonics Their passage ivas paid by 
the colonists in the best leaf tobacco that they had grown 

In the colonies the young men married between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty, the young women were from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age These wives were courageous women They went thiough all 
sorts of hardships, geneially working alongside of then husbands "My 
good aunt,” says Deborah Morris, "thought it expedient Lo help Iiei 
husband at the end of a saw, and to fetch all such ivatei to make sucli 
kind of inoitar as they then had to build their chimney” Man and 
wife were broiiglit togethei by the co-opcration that was necessary to 
make the home a success m the wilderness 

These women had to do their shaie of the work on the farm Blouse 

^ Joseph K Folsom, Youth, Family, and Education Washington Ameiican Council 
on Education, 1941 
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cleaning, care of the garden, canning and preserving, curing of meats, 
rendering lard, and making sausage were the tasks of the wife While 
she tvas occupied with these tasks, her husband had to clear land, plow, 
plant, and haivest his crops Women also made all the clothing, from 
the spinning of the yarn to the completion of the suit or dress 

Along with all this work women bore a large number of children 
Benjamin Franklin, for example, was one of a family of 17 children 
Sir William Phipps was one of a family of 26 Each additional child 
was an asset The laiger the number of hands, the easier the task 
The boys worked in the fields and the gills helped in (he house 
In those days the father exercised extreme aiithoiity in the home He 
had complete control over the action of his children and, to a gieat 
degiee, over his wife. He had the right to sell any of his wife’s personal 
property If she woiked out of the home he had the right to her wages. 
With his children, it was the father who determined the extent of 
education that they would have However, the father also had obliga- 
tions to his family He had to support his wife in a manner suited to his 
circumstances He was liable for his wife’s debts at the time of her 
mairiage The wife had first claim on her husband’s property at his 
death In some colonies the wife could not be lawfully beaten Family 
life was essentially patiiarchal The people lived m an almost wholly 
rural society 

American Marriage in the Nineteenth Century. “Big Business’ had 
Its birth in the ivaste and turmoil of the Civil War, and it giew to 
maturity during the latter part ol the nineteenth centuiy. The lactoiy 
system and the meihanization ol industry were part ol it The men 
and women and tlnldren of the country were offered employment 
outside of the home for the first time This alone had much to do with 
the changing of the social older Until this time the family had been 
the basic unit of production The home produced the necessities of 
life and the sale of suiplus commodities gave the family the added 
wealth with winch they could purchase those items they did not 
produce. 

One ol the fiist changes made by the Industiial Revolution was to 
decrease imal population and to inctease the numbers who lived in 
cities The factory housed the huge machinery that was brought into 
being by the use of power developed by water and steam The indi- 
vidual no longer worked in his home but rathei he went to work in 
one ol these centially located factoiies Hence the rise of cities This 
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had d marked effect upon the home and its members Brute strengtli 
was no longer needed, but rather dexterity Women and childien soon 
were in great demand by the employers Unmaiiicd women had 
a chance to make a living and from this time on they were no longer 
dependent upon marriage as a livelihood This also gave them a chance 
to establish an independent caieer and aided them m winning politi- 
cal rights 

The effect on the family of this newly gained independence ol 
women was seen in various ways The childless marnage became more 
common Or wlien there were cliildren, they were put undei the 
care ol servants so they ivould not intcifere ivith the mothei’s career 
As the industrial woiker could no longer provide lor a family as well 
as the imal worker, children lietame a liability instead ol an asset 
The small family took the place of the huge (amily 

This independence of women caused the decline of the anthon- 
tarian home of the rural civih/ation The woman did not have to 
depend upon a man to the extent that she had m the past The hus- 
band could less frequently dominate Uic rest of the family 

The Industrial Revolution had the tendency to destroy the eco- 
nomic function of the home Each individual earned a living in his 
own way rather than by working with the family This upset the close- 
knit arrangement of the home and placed the sexes m economic com- 
petition with one another The result of these changes unis a marked 
degree of social clisintegi ation, conlusion, and instability These 
factors have become apparent in the American family since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth centmy There is a need of social readpistment 
in family lile with added emphasis on those lumiions that the lanuly 
still retains 


The Probiem of Divorce 

The Amount of Divorce in the United States. Divorce has inci eased 
m the United States some 300 per cent in the 45-ycai period between 
iSSy and 1932 In the former year there were 5 5 divorces to eveiy 100 
marriages In the latter year it lose to 163 One-sixih oi the people 
who marry become divorced Although this is not a large fraction. 
It IS larger than it ever has been belore in the United States The 
natrons of Europe show the same alarming increase in divorce How- 
evei, their increase in divorce has not reached the heights that it has 
m the United States. You can see this in the following table 
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COMPWtA-TIVE FIGURES ON TOTAL DIVORCES’^ 


Countiy 

Tear 

JYumber 

Tear 

Number 

Australia 

cc 

00 

lOO 

1926 

1,637 

Austria 


r,7i8 

1927 

5.350 

Belgium 


290 

1927 

2,351 

Canada 

» 

12 

1927 

748 

Denmark 

Jf 

635 

1928 

2,304 

France 

3S 

6,245 

1927 

18,487 

Germany 

J? 

6,161 

1927 

36,449 

Gieat Biitam 

J) 

508 

1927 

3,664 

Norway 


68 

1927 

589 

Sweden 

)» 

229 

1926 

1,780 

Switzerland 

n 

920 

1927 

2,500 

United States 

}} 


1927 

192,037 


In order to clarify this problem we can compare the ratio of divorce 
and nraiiiage in the United States with the other nations of the 
western world by means of the diaii 



The United States has the gieatest proportion of divorce per loo 
marriages of any nation in the same group 

Very little is known about the actual number of desertions that 
occur in the United States every year As there are no available statis- 

1 United States Census 
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tics on this type of separation, which is known as the “poor man’s 
divorce,” it is impossible to determine the extent of it It is believed 
to be at least as prevalent as divorce in the large metiopohtan areas 
Thus one must realize that the tvhole story is not told in divorce 
figures that have appeared in this section 
Who Gets Divorced? Why? The legal grounds foi divorce are not 
necessarily the real causes lor the separation Many times the state law 
does not grant divorces on the causes which the couple actually have 
for separation Hence, theie is the need to use one of the grounds 
peimitted by the state latvs In the United Slates theie aie ^6 legal 
grounds for divorce The number in the various states ranges from 
one giound, adulteiy, in New York, to 14 grounds in the State ol 
New Hampshire ^ In some states there is an omnibus clause in the 
divorce laiv which allows divoice lor such a cause as incompatibility 
Thus, It IS possible to get a divorce in some ot our states by making 
It known that the two people cannot get along together 

The most common grounds for divoice are the lollmung adultery, 
desertion, cruelty, impiisonnient loi crime, habitual dumkenness, and 
neglect to provide These were the gi'ounds given for about 8r, per cent 
of the divorces granted in the United States m 1942 Ovei 70 pet cent 
of the divoices were allowed on the grounds of cuielty and desertion 
The longei a couple is maincd, the sinallei the chante lor divoice 
It has been found that 3 q per cent of the divoices aie given to couples 
that have been married less than one yeai, that 10 q jiei cent of the 
divorces are granted to those who have been married one year, that 
35 7 per cent of the divorces go to those who have been maiiied up 
to five years Over 50 per cent of the divoucs arc granted to couples 
who have been married five years or less In at least hall ol the cases 
the people getting the divoice have not been married long enough 
to have given it a fair trial 

In 1932, 55 5 per cent ol the divorces were granted to couples who 
had no children Only 3 9 per cent ol the divoices went to couples who 
had tliiee children Children apparently lead to jiermancncy in 
marriage The Census Bureau presents the lollow'ing conclusions on 
the divorce situation in the United States There is moie divorce 
among the wealthy and the laboring class than there is m the middle 
class Divorce is more common in cities than in the count) y There 
are less divorces among Roman Catholics than there arc among the 
Protestant sects There are more divorces among native-born whites 
than there are among the lorcign-born 
^ Theie are no grounds for divorce in South Gaiolina 
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Sociological Causes for Divorce The grounds given lor divorce are 
usually merely excuses To understand the problem more thoroughly 
It IS necessary to find the real causes for divoice These basic causes 
frequently have their roots in the present social order 

1 Finances Social workers say that the cause of most divorces is 
finances Most people find then woik in the great industrial system 
of the country Their salaries in times of piosperity are adequate m 
most cases, but this is by no means always so On one hand, the Ameri- 
can woikei receives highei wages than any othei woiker m tlie world 
On the othei hand, this sum is not always sufficient to maintain tire 
standaid of living at which he sees otheis living The high standards 
of living loi winch people stiive, but aie unable to attain, have the 
tendency to bung about domestic unhappiness 

s Einanci/ia/ion of IVomeii Women no longer have to marry if 
they wish to be secuie They have nearly the same chance of getting 
a job as men have If the mainage is not a happy one, a woman no 
longer has to remain maiued in order to live Tins has caused an 
increase in the di voice late of the nation Women have discovered 
that there is tvork, other than making the home, that can lie inter- 
esting The woman who has been a success in a career may continue 
her woik aftei her marriage Some men will not marry women who 
look upon maiiiage in this lighi, and otheis, finding that the home is 
not the supieme concern of the wife, will end their marriage in the 
divoice courts 

3. Late Marnage Since both man and woman wish to live on a 
high standaid, theie has been an increasing tendency to marry later 
in hfe. People who postpone then maniage do not always reali/.e tliat 
tliey are getting more set in then ways as they giow oldei They are 
going to have a much haider time becoming adjusted to each other 
Afiei a shoit tiial it may seem that adjustment is impossible and in 
order to enjoy themselves as they had beioie their marriage, they 
sepal ate 

4 The Effect of Cily Living The modem city has had much to do 
with the luciease m divorce At present, tj6 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States live in cities City living has affected people 
in many ways In the first place, the home becomes a lodging house, 
especially ten the lactory worker In the second place, the control of 
the community over the raoiality of its members has lessened The 
person who lived in the small village or in the rural community im, 
always undei the watchful eyes ol his neigliboi The member of such 
a commumty was held m check by the open ciiticism of the whole 
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community, if he stepped beyond the bounds of the accepted morality 
In a large city people think that what they do is their own affair 

5 Individualism The cult of ex.treme individualism has had an 
unsettling effect on marriage For the past 150 years our economic 
and political thinking has had as its major doctrine the rights of the 
individual They were set up as the highest ideal by the philosophers 
of the Age of Enlightenment and the writers m the Revolutionary 
Period Individualism has been made part of the creed of our demo- 
cratic society But some have earned this to the extreme of thinking 
that each individual was a law unto himself These persons do not 
see that the basic need of the home is co-operation, not sell-interest 
Genuine individualism arises out o( the realization ol the obligation 
that man has to the gioup in which he lives On this is built a sound 
demociatic home and society 

6 Knowledge of Laxv and Laxity People have acquired more 
knowledge of law since the beginning of the twentieth century They 
know that many real and supposed wrongs, tvluch have been inflicted 
upon the individual, can be remedied by the courts This knowledge 
has led to many divorces 

We have alloxved our courts to become lax in the administration 
of divorce laws Because people can get a divoice ■without a great deal 
of Double, application for them has increased This has inci eased the 
load of the court, bunging about a laxity which is excused by stating 
that speed is necessary to complete the work of the com t 

People have become accustomed to divorces because they are so 
common Hence, the stigma ol divorce that was so evident in the nine- 
teenth century has disappeared, because of pulilic opinion Women 
know that divorce no longer makes them maiked persons 

7 Religion The home has always had a religious basis and the 
church has always been antagonistic toward divoice It has served 
as a compulsive force to keep the home togethei However, religion 
has ceased to be the force it had been in the maintenance of maniage. 
Not only has there been a decline in religious lieliel by society, 
but there has also been a disassociation of marriage and religion 

These are the sociological causes lor divorce They deal not with 
divorce but with the social order in which we live They are evidence 
of faults in society which find their outcropping in divorce Divorce 
IS not a cause but a result of these social ills. 

Attempted Legal Remedies 1 The Law Today There are those 
who believe that by stricter legislation the problem can be remedied 
There is a need to make changes m the laws of marriage and divorce. 
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but It must be lemenibeied that sucli legislation -will be only one part 

of tlic solution of the nhole problem 

Both marriage and divorce aie matters controlled by the state Theie 
IS no national legislation legaiding marriage because it is part of those 
powers left to the states National legislation on these matters would 
have to be preceded by a constitutional amendment 

There is no uiiiveisal age at which one can many in the United 
States A great deal of variation in these ages can be seen in the 
following table. 

MINIMUM Acr OF MARRIAC.F ACCORDING TO STATF 



Boy 

Girl 

12 states 

14 

12 

I slate 

14 

15 

I state 

15 


6 states 

16 

14 

2 states 

16 

16 

3 slates 

17 

14 

1 state 

18 

14 

5 states 

i8 

15 

16 states 

18 

16 

I state 

20 

18 


The only uniform law in the nation is that all minors must have the 
consent ol then patents to mairy In piacucally all states, that consent 
must be mitten Theie is great possibility of false statements because 
111 only thiec states must the patents appear before the official who 
issues the license 

In 43 states the applicants can marry immediately upon the receipt 
ol the license, although 23 of these states and the District of Columbia 
lequne a uait befoie issuing the license There is a period of waiting 
after the license is issued in only 5 states This procedure gives those 
about to be married a chance lor second thought, it allows some tune 
for chetk-up by the license issuer, and also provides time lor a third 
peison to raise objections to the maiiiage 

Accoiding to the laiv in some states a license cannot be issued to 
imbeciles, insane peisons, or individuals undei the influence of liquor 
at the time of application In practically all cases where these qualifi- 
cations aie in force, the issuer of the license is to deteimine whether 
or not the applicants fit into these categories Very few, if any, licenses 
aie licld up because of these limitations 

^ United States Census 
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In SIX states there is legislation concerning the physical condition 
of the male applicant only The states oi Alabama, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming have passed laws which 
demand a ceitificate for the male certifying that he is free fiom 
venereal disease In 20 states theie are laws demanding certification 
that both male and female applicants aie fiee fiom veneieal diseases 
Theie is need for more of this type of legislation 

2 Proposed Remedies in Law There seems to be need for national 
laws to be administered by federal couits concerning both maniage 
and divorce This would mean a constitutional amendment Such 
national legislation would foiestall poor laws of one state defeating 
the purpose of the good laws o( its neighboring state It would stop 
the ciossing of state lines to get mairied or divorced 

There should be no maiiiagcs between the feeble-minded, insane, 
or epileptic Those suffering from tubeuulosis or any of the venereal 
diseases sliould not be alloiv'ed to mairy In all of tliese cases the proof 
should lest upon the certification by a practicing jihysician and not 
the judgment of the license issuer There should be legislation on the 
minimum age of the paities concerned Any federal legislation on 
marriage should be to encourage the marriage of all normal persons 
and not to make it difficult loi (hem to marry However, we must 
remember that laws cannot do what education can Our gieatesi need 
IS to raise the mores of Ameiica through education and public opinion 
There is distinct need for lefoim in the divoice laws of the nation 
These should be based on gencial principles that can be applied to 
individual cases by a trained personnel The number of giotinds of 
divorce could be lessened Restriction of reman lage after divorce 
would lessen the number of divoices At the present fiom •■]0 pet cent 
to 50 per cent of those persons who are gianted a divorce icmaiiy 
This would be diminished by having conditional di voice decrees A 
period of tivo years before the dcciee became final would eliminate 
a great deal of hasty reman lage 

The gianting of alimony has been questioned for a long period of 
time The tendency of the piesent is to do away ivith it because women 
have as much chance as men in industrial employment Some o( the 
outstanding jurists see nothing but evil in alimony They claim that 
It makes women la/y, it gratifies their wish for revenge, it makes men 
miserable and limits their possibility of building a new home In 
many cases it serves as a hairier to reconciliation, and its major effect 
at present is to increase the fee of the professional divorce lawyer. 
The princijial leason for lefoim in divoice legislation is to protect 
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the childien. The gieatest harm ot divorce falls on the child, who has 

a feeling of inadequacy and a distorted view of life from living in a 

broken home Eveiy child has the right to a home life that is built on 

love. 

Superficial changes will not solve the problem of divorce. Legisla- 
tion will not do the job completely, but legislation that is properly 
applied will assist in doing it The patriaichal type of home has been 
on the wane lor the past century The hope ot American society is 
to leplace it with a democratic home. If the young people of tomor- 
row are going to be able to build this home, they will have to be 
educated to the task They must be piepared for parenthood Not 
only will the school cany on this education, but the state and the 
church will have to help Through education, habits and mores are 
easily foinied These aic the things that rvill aid in developing a 
democratic home. 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1. Tiy to use these woids m lelaiion to the ideas of social living they sug- 
gest monogamy, polyandiy, polygyny, patiiarchal, functions of the family, 
equality ot scses, emancipation of women, extreme individualism, com- 
pulsion of lehgion 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a. Why IS monogamy the accepted form of matrimony? b. Why is 
1 earing the child as important as bunging that child inlo the world? 
c. Why IS the home so inipoitant to the child during the first five years 
of life? d Why was the lural home such a complete economic unit? e. What 
effect did the Industrial Revolution have upon mainage and the family? 
f. Why IS n said that divorce is primarily a jiroblem of the United Stales? 
g Why IS it said that there arc too many legal giounds for divorce m the 
United States? h. What is the diffeience between legal grounds for di- 
vorce and sociological causes? i. What is the reason for wanting federal 
legislation on maiiiage and divorce? j. What is the basic reason from the 
standpoint of the child that we should attempt to eliminate divorce? 

CAN you THINK? 

5 a It is said that monogamy is pragmatic— that it works From the 
sociological and spiritual standpoint, explain why this is true, particularly 
in lelationship to the betterment of the society in which we live b. The 
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home ceased to be an economic unit with the introduction of an industrial 
society Explain what happened in this transition from rural to manu- 
facturing society c. Divorce is evidence of social dismtegiation What 
does this statement mean? d. Under national legislation the poor legisla- 
tion of one state will not be able to break down the advanced legislation 
of Its neighboring state What is the meaning of this statement and what 
aie the evils that we are attempting to eliminate? e Legislation should 
encourage the marriage of all normal people What factors must be con- 
sidered if this is to be bi ought about? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4, Panel Discussion. Monogamy is the only form of marriage that can 
perform the task set up lor it by modern society a. a statement of the task, 
b how monogamy performs the task, c. why monogamy can pcrfoim the 
task 

5 Debate Resolved That Divorce Leads to Greater Morality 

6 Research Project. Compile a summary of the marriage and divorce laws 
of your state and give a report on this pioject to your class 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

7 The Development of the Modern Family C Ell wood. Social Pwb- 
lenis and Sociology, chaps iv-vii, W Goodscll, Problems of the Family, 
chaps, i-vi, P Landis and J Landis, Social Living, chap xin 

8 Divorce. M Elliott, F. Merrill, and C Wnght, Our Dynamic Society, 
chaps xvii-xx, C Ellwood, Social Problems and Sociology, chap vni, W 
Goodsell, Problems of the Family, chaps vii-xvn 

9 Novels Concerning Marriage S Asch, Mother, A Bridge, Illyrian 
Spring, G Carroll, As the Enith Turns, W Cathcr, Lucy Gayheart; J 
Galsworthy, Flowering Wilderness, Forsyte Saga, Maid in Waiting, Man 
of Propeity, J Hilton, We Aie Not Alone, Random Harvest, J. Lawrence, 
The Sound of Running Feet, E Whaiton, Ethan Frame, D Wickenden, 
Running of the Deer 



CHAPTER 9 


YOUTH WILL DESIRE TO CREATE A DEMOCRATIC HOME 

■k'k-k-k-k'k-kir-friK-kir-k-k-k-k-k-kifk-k'k-k-kifkir-k'k'k-kick'k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k-k 

With the pqssing of the great family, nearly every person is or will be a part 
of two family groups, that of his youth and that which he will create. He has 
some influence in the home of his youth, perhaps more than he thinks But the 
family he will create m the future will be the keystone of his personal existence 
If that existence is to be successful and make a real contribution to democratic 
living, this family must be as close to the ideal as intelligence and energy can 
make it 

'k'k-kif'k-kic-k-k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-kir-k'k-k-kifk-k-kifk-k'k-k-k'k-l^-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k 
The Intflu&fnt Selection of a Mate 

Demociacy is not just a political theory. It is a way of life tliat 
stresses the ideas that the individual matters and that he should 
develop into a liappy useful person Too often early home life has 
made this development difficult Geoige Bernard Shaw has said, “The 
home IS the last autocratic institution left m this world, usually gov- 
eined hy the worst disposition in it” Siuli a home, wheie unreason- 
able force, rather than co-opeiation, is rulei, is out of place in a demo- 
ciatic society If aiuhonty based on persuasion and agreement is valu- 
able in society, it is good in the family This is the kind of family 
young people want to cieatc The first step is the intelligent selection 
of a mate 

Individual Choice. Some of you may have the idea that you have 
already met your perlect mate You may think of love and mainage 
in the idealistic teims of a loniantic book or movie where all pioblems 
seem to be solved in the fade-out before the altar It is not likely 
that you have consulted youi paients on this matter You believe 
that if you are going to live with someone, it is your light to select 
that one and not the right of parents Possibly this is one of the leasons 
why there is so much divorce in the United States 

IE you lived in Fiance, Spam, oi Italy, your parents would have a 
gieat deal to say about ivliom you ivould marry They ivould make 
sme that the young man was able to support the prospective bride 
01 that the pioposed biide ivould make a good housewife and mother 
They would be purticulaily interested in the social position of the 
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person their child marries Love, as American youth thinks of it, would 
be a negligible factor The European system of courtship is based 
on this fact theie is no such thing as the inevitable success oi failure 
of a mairiage Success or failuie depends lather on the effoits of the 
couple who aie united 

However, as Americans, the majority of you will continue to pick 
your own wives and husbands without the aid of youi parents This is 
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an individual light that involves a serious individual responsibility 
Thus, It is necessary to develop the method of selection whicli will lead 
to successlul maiiiage 

Eighty-hve pei cent of )Ou mil be or will have been nianicd before 
you aie thirty-hve years old The remaining 15 per cent will be divided 
inio ttvo groups those tvho cannot get married, and those who do nor 
wish to get man led 

Love Lot'e is something that most people experience at one time 
or another Nevertheless, few people would define it die same way 
But if you are going into maiiiage mth your eyes open, you must 
have some idea of what love really is The important thing is that at 
different times love is a different emotion What you may think of as 
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love now may be the wtong kind on which to base mairiage, for there 
IS a kind of physical atti action which many young people mistake for 
love. 

Love has geneial symptoms which can be lecognized Do you enjoy 
being with this person more than with any one else? Are you unhappy 
when he is away? Does this individual tvear well? Ai e you never bored 
when you are with him? Do you appieciate the lasting parts of his 
personality, the mental and spintuaP Are you pioud of him or her 
when compaied with otheis? Do you have much to say to each other? 
Do you take the judgment ol the other peison into consideration in 
making your decisions? Is there always a feeling ol comiadeship? If 
you can answer yes to all of these questions, there is a good chance 
that you ai e in love 

When you associate ivith various people you are m a sense preparing 
to make a choice As you meet more people, your expeiieiice and 
judgment are widened It is not wise to cut this experience shoit and 
marry belore your judgment has had a chance to be formed 

Love and sex are not synonymous, although certain motion pictures 
and novels may lead you to think they are. Sex is the physical union 
of two individuals Love adds the mental and spnitual qualities to the 
physical No one should minimize the importance of sex, foi it is the 
stimulus that makes love possible It is a part of love, but not all 
Love IS not something which is finally satisfied and is then transferred 
to someone else Instead, it is a thing that gioivs as it is led You cannot 
love someone and at the same time ask, “What am I going to get out 
of it?” One of the major chaiacteiistics of mature love is unselfishness 
Like anything else of real impoitance, you get from love just about 
what you put into it 

The Health of the Individual, i Inhenitance Health is highly 
important to a successful marriage Since cei tain diseases are inherited 
from one’s ancestois, you should know something about the family 
of the peison you marry If theie is feeble-raindedness in your family 
or the family of the peison you expect to many, it is possible that your 
offspring will liave that tiait If insanity appears quite frequently m 
eithei family, it is nonsense to think that the next generation can 
escape it. Epilepsy, so far as it is known at present, also may be 
inherited 

Certain diseases have a tendency to run in families Among these 
aie hosmophiha and oiganic weaknesses, such as a defective heart, lack 
of elasticity m the vascular system, which leads to the disease com- 
monly known as haidenmg of the arteries The tendency toward other 
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ailments, such as high blood pressure and heart lesions, are also inher- 
ited It IS also believed at present that cancer runs in iamilies It would 
be unfortunate for a healthy individual to marry into such a family 
where in early middle age the mate becomes a semi-invahd or, what 
may be worse, dies from an affliction of which you knew when you 
married. 

2 Infectious and Venereal Diseases It is foolhardy to many some- 
one with an infectious disease You may contract the disease yourself 
and there is also the possibility that a good part of your married life 
will be devoted to taking care of an invalid The most common infec- 
tious disease that one may come into contact with at the maiiying age 
IS tuberculosis 

There are two major venereal diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea 
Syphilis has always been considered the more serious of the two It has 
the more drastic effect and is more difficult to cure It can be acquired 
through cohabiting with an individual tvho is in the primary stage 
of the disease or through congenital infection during the time of preg- 
nancy One of the major reasons why we are trying to stamp out 
syphilis today iS its dangerous effects on the mother and offspring A 
diseased mother is likely to lose the embiyo before it is mature 
Another frequent disaster produced by syphilis in the mother is still- 
birth, meaning that the child is born dead If the child lives, the effects 
are numerous One effect may be the disease which is commonly 
known as “water on the brain ” The infected child is likely to be a 
weakling Often the disease settles in the liver and the spleen Blind- 
ness and dealness aie often the result. A type of meningitis is caused 
hy syphilis. One who has this disease m his blood, and does not attempt 
to cure It, IS in danger of early death 

Gonoiihea is not a blood disease, but one which attacks the glands 
In extreme cases it travels through the glandular system causing ar- 
thritis One of the most common results of the disease is sterility in the 
male Offspring who aie infected in the uterus are usually blind at 
birth 

From the point of viciv of society, marriage is a failure unless there 
are children For this reason, it is necessary foi us to be in the best 
possible health when ire are married so that our children aie born 
healthy and have a chance to live a full life If they are infected with 
venereal disease, or are sickly because of its effect, they have to start 
life with a tremendous handicap 

From all this it is easy to see why there is so much talk of requiring 
physical examinations before marriage and why it is so important to 
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attack the so-called social diseases by name, instead o£ treating them 
in a hush-hush manner Thomas Paiian, Suigeon-General of the 
United Stales, lepoits that by straightforward education and compul- 
sory treatment, Sweden, by 1934, had reduced its syphilis rate to 
one-twelfth of what it was in 1919 

3 Emotional InstabiUly Emotional balance is a matter of health 
The cure of emotional weaknesses has been undertaken only since 
the rise of the science of psychiatry^ Emotional weakness is the inabil- 
ity to meet adult situations People with unbalanced emotional equip- 
ment are generally miseiable themselves and they make those around 
them just as miseiable. An emotional weakling is in no position to 
fulfill his or her shaie of the exacting bargain of marriage 

The Character of the Individual. 1 Honesty. People who intend 
to spend the rest ol their lives togethei must, above all else, be honest 
with one anothei Mariiage must be built on mutual trust, as well 
as mutual affection Honesty is the basis of character 

Closely related to honesty are sincerity and a sense of fair play 
Playing the game according to die rules, aud consideration loi the 
other fellorv’s point of view must be a pan of marriage In a co-opeia- 
tive enterpiise like establishing a home, “we ’ and "us” must leplace 
“I” or "me” 

2 Noinial Reactions Party manners are like the false face you 
would wear to a masquerade And when you aie couiting someone, 
or aie being courted, you can be fairly suie that each ol you is wealing 
a false face foi the benefit of the other But ichat aie you like wlien 
you take it off? 

Once mairied, most people feel that the play is over, it is no longer 
necessaiy to make an mipiession When deciding upon a husband 
or wife, you have to ask youtself, how is he going to come down to 
bieakfast, day after day, year m and year out? Is he or she going to 
be gracious and polite? These are the little things that people talk 
about so much They are a majoi factor m deciding whether life is 
going to be miseiable or pleasant You must be able to judge ivhat a 
peisoii IS leally like undei his or her paity manners 

Anothei way to judge what people are really like underneath is to 
be with them m some unexpected circumstance How do they meet 
a sudden and unpleasant problem? How do they act vdien they are 
foiced to do something they do not like? Nature has a way of present- 
ing cases tliat must lie met When you and the person you wish to 

1 Psychiati^ (he branch of the science of medicine which attempts to cure mental 
and emotional ills 
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marry are put m a situation like those which will appeal abundantly 
in married lite, you can both find out the real quality of character 

3 Toletance More important than the ahility to take hlc in your 
stride IS the quality of tolerance. The tolerant person icalizes the 
other’s failings and understands them, knowing that he, too, has many 
weaknesses The necessary compromises and ad]ustments of maiiiage 
make tolerance a most important quality The qualities that aie ad- 
mired in all men and women should be apparent in the pci son you 
many Tlie chances of reform alter marriage are not great 

What People Should Look for in Each Other, i Community of 
Intel est People who are going to marry should have similai likes and 
dislikes Their tastes, ideals, and standards should be very much the 
same This does not lule out the possibility that iwo people can develop 
pleasuie in new things People who many must be flexible so that 
together they can cieate a satisfactory existence 

2 Religion and Education Tliere is less possibility of fnction be- 
tween individuals of the same religious faith There is a gieat deal 
of talk about present-day tolerance and undei standing of jieople This 
IS tiue m the broad and ob|ective sense In personal problems, hoiv- 
ever, people are less apt to be broadminded II two people of diffeicni 
religions can, befoic mairiage, come to an iindeistanding of what they 
will do in all cases and emergencies, they have a possibility of suc- 
ceeding in their marriage 

Diffeiences in education aie most difhcult to reconcile There is a 
great variation in educational levels High school is not meiely a 
continuation of elementary .school It is rather learning to use the 
tools acquired in the lower school It is a higher ceiling of intellectual 
development. The same thing is true with regard to college and tini- 
veisity training in relation to high school The bcautilul girl tvitli an 
elemcntaiy school background can very seldom hope to think of things 
m the same way as a college man The gap is too great, tlieie is not 
enough in common to peimit the growth of ical com]i,inionshi]i 

3 Finances People who are going to many must calculate their 
possible incomes and agiee how the lamily money is to be managed 
Usually the man is the financial head of the house This is a custom 
that has come doivn from the patriarchal lamily It may be wise, but it 
IS not the only ivay to handle family finances Tlie best way is to put 
the money problem on a co-opeiative basis This peimits a better 
undeistanding of the financial condition of the family and gives both 
husband and wile a sense of responsibility and satisfaction There are 
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cases when the wife is a better fanancial manager than her husband 
In such circumstances, the contiol should be given to her 

4 Mm'iiage Is More Than Se\ Sex has been popularized m all 
forms of literature. It is an impoitant part of marriage, but it is not all 
of mariiage As maiiiage continues over a period of years one hnds 
that sex loses its luster and importance and in its place aie other 
inteiests of the intellectual and spiritual nature that far exceed it in 
importance The budding of a home, the rearing of a family, the love 
of gieat books and great music, the comradeship that is seen in the 
contentment of just being together, all of these have the tendency to 
push sex into the background of one’s life Success and happiness in 
mairied life is based upon the realization of this Lact 

Establishing a Democratic Home 

To Be Settled During the Engagement Period i Pie-Mantnl Ex- 
aminations Both people about to be married should be willing to sub- 
mit to pre-marital examinations Venereal diseases can be so damaging 
to the life of both and to their offspring that two people in love should 
want to have such examinations In several states laws have been passed 
that such examinations must be submitted to befoie the gi anting of 
a marriage license. Intelligent people should not have to be forced 
by law to carry out this obligation to themselves and to the childien 
they hope to have 

2 Formei Sweetheaits Former sweetheaits must be ruled out In 
most cases, any relationship with any of these, other than strictly 
casual, will lead to dissension and argument between the newly mar- 
ried couple. In short, burn your bridges 

3 Your Own Home You should establish your own home It may 
be cheaper to live ivith one of the in-laws, hut it will not help in 
adjusting youi self to mained life oi give the amount of privacy needed 
in early maiiiage You are going to have arguments and you do not 
want to stage them in front of your relatives. An old adage states 
“Theie is no loof large enough for two families, nor is there one too 
small for one family ” 

4 Children You are going to have childien They are not brought 
into the ivorld for the entertainment of the grandparents The wife’s 
and the husband’s parents will agiee on one thing, that you are 
bringing up your children all wrong Maybe it’s true, but never forget 
that It IS all your job Moie children aie spoiled by their indulgent 
grandparents dian by their own motheis and fathers 

5. Yoin New Social Unit When you mairy, you will be starting 
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a new family unit This new unit must take precedence over the ones 
from which you came It is your job to stick togethei and stand as 
one in any conflict with the outside world If you don’t, your home 
will never be the close-knit unit that it must be if it is to succeed 
Love must be fed if it is to grow You cannot stop being considerate 
of each other if you expect love to matuie and form a basis for a real 
home Because you are sure that you have each other is no reason 
to forget that the happiness in life comes from consideiation and unex- 
pected pleasures, no matter how small they may be 
If you have considered tliese various items and have found the one 
you hope to marry does not measure up, break the engagement The 
engagement period has become one of proinng m order to see fl the 
girl and man are suited to each other It they are, theie is the possi- 
bility of happiness in mairiage If they are not suited to each other, 
there is no leason why two lives and maybe moie should be ruined 
because of the lack of courage to call it off 
Financing the Home i The Stmidard of Living Young people 
cannot marry on love alone There is a need for money enough to 
furnish an income that will take care of the necessities of the young 
couple 

An adequate income depends upon the standard of living which the 
young couple think they must maintain and the community where 
they have their home This standard of living consists of the “sum 
total of satisfactions ivhich we and our group continually consider 
absolutely essential ’’ Those things absolutely essential to some are 
luxuries to others The essentials of otheis may be slum existence to 
some Thus, no single sum of money can be considered as an adequate 
income to all The community in which you live also determines the 
income necessary to pioduce an adequate standard The person in a 
small town, who has a garden and pays low rent, can have a standard 
as high as the city dweller who earns twice as much 

The standard of living should be in harmony with the family in- 
come To live ivithin one’s income is the lieighl ol respectability and 
a fine achievement But tins is not the answei in which youth is inter- 
ested Youth wants to know how to increase the income so that the 
higher standard of living can be obtained 

2 Should Mamed Women Woik Outside the Home^ A young 
woman may have to wait until the later years of her life before she 
can marry if she wants a husband to support her in a manner to which 
she is accustomed As a result, many young couples get married and 
both work They have to do this to get a start in married life. Both 
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carry part of the financial load and both share in the homemaking 
The young husband aids in the housewoik and the whole marriage 
becomes a distinctly co-operative affair In many instances, this brings 
them closei together and the bond formed during these early years 
holds them together for life Such activity is wholly democratic 

There aie millions of women who work after they are married be- 
cause they have to Their husbands will never be able to support the 
family completely The woman, if she marries at all, must take a 
double load She must eain money and she must attempt to be a 
homemakei 

In most cases career women should not many A mother cannot 
be leplaced by hired help, nor can she expect the home to function 
as ivell as it she peisonally took chaige of it This is especially tiue 
when theie aie children No nursemaid can do the job of mothering 
children as ivell as the intelligent mothei 

The light of ivomen to work out of the home has been defended 
by some on the basis that housewoik is no longei a full-time job be- 
cause of modern appliances This has been refuted by a recent survey 
which shows that the aveiage city housewife still spends 51 hours a 
week keeping house and the rural housewife spends 62 hours a week 
perfoimmg the same tasks Homcmakmg is still a full-time job But 
moie important than keeping house is the job of bringing up the 
children, who are to be the citizens of tomonow Seldom should a 
mother do outside work ivhen there are young children whose char- 
acteis are in the piocess of being formed 

The Budget Most people aie afraid of the woid “budget” They 
aie afiaid that they cannot make one work But all of us budget in 
some way or another The Ingh-school boy and girl on an allowance 
geneially budget If they have suflinent lunch money on Friday they 
are piobably budgeting successfully They have lound a simple way 
of legulating their expendituies to fit their income Budgeting is 
nothing more than making an inventoiy of icsources and then sched- 
uling the expendituies 

1 Basic Expenditures There are basic expenditures in mainage 
that must be met Shelter, food, clothes, are the three essentials and they 
consume the liulk of the income Shelter should not take more than 25 
pel cent of the income Food takes from 25 to per cent of the in- 
come, and clothing should not take over 15 per cent of the income 
Thus, ive spend more than 70 per cent of oui incomes on these three 
basic Items, and all other expenditures must be met with the 30 pei 
cent, or less, of the income that is lelt Tins is the way the income is 
generally distiibuted if it is fs.ooo or less annually 
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2. The Other Expenditures The way you spend Lhe 30 per cent 
that IS left determines whether or not you stay within your income 
and live on a standard that is appropriate to your income. Savings, 
transportation, insurance, recreation, medical and dental tare, and 
all other expenditures come from this part. 

Savings and insurance (which can be considered a type oL savings) 
should take from 6 to 14 per cent of your income if it langes between 
1,200 and $2,500 a year Transportation should not take moie than 
3 per cent This leaves about 18 per cent of youi income for medical 
caie, recreation, and all other expenditures This is not a gieat amount 
of your money, but it will do iL you plan ivisely 

There is very little need for buying recieation Recreation means 
activity, not buying a spectator’s ticket It is this type of lecreation 
winch IS the most worthwhile Medical caie is another matter It lias 
been found that the larger doctor bills come when one has neglected 
his health Going to a doctor once a year for a check up is cheaper than 
waiting until you are sick. 

Babies cost money The initial cost vanes anywhere from .$50 to 
$200, depending upon the locality in which one lives But this is not 
the entire cost of having children They are a lesponsibihty and an 
expense The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has made an 
estimate, illustrated by the chart, of the cost of each child in a family 
of five whose income is $2,500 annually. 
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From this table you can see that children are a distinct expense 
However, their worth can nevei be counted in dollars and cents 
Financial cost is mentioned only in reference to this subject of 
budgeting 

3 Long Term Planning Planning expenses over a short period of 
time is a grave eiror Your budget should be made on a yearly basis 
Many items are not consideied when planning over a shorter peiiod 
of time Thus the leal value ol budgeting is lost 

If the budget is to be of any value, it must include all resources 
and all expenditiiies You will fail to make both ends meet if you 
forget to figuie costs of leplacement. When you furnish a house oi 
buy a motoicar, you must realize that these articles are going to \rear 
out You must hare a leserve fund that will take care of the repaiis 
or the new purchases It you plan wisely, this fund ivull be ready to be 
used when the tune comes You can follow the lead of the industrialist 
who always lays aside a ceitain poition of Ins resources for the de- 
preciation of equipment 

There are two other principles that should be kept in mind In the 
fiist place, yotii budget ivill not be perfect It will not balance to 
the penny at the end of the month If your budget helps you to live 
within your income it has done its job The other principle to keep 
m mind is that the budget woiks better if an amount is planned for 
each large item and the spending tor that item is kept tvithin the 
amount set up This process is moie practical and eliminates the 
attempt to keep track of the small detailed spending Such detailed 
accounts defeat tire purpose of the budget 

The practice tliat destroys the ivoith of budgeting is trying to “keep 
up with the Joneses ” Some people feel that they belong to a certain 
social set, and that they must have the same standard of living that the 
others in the set have In many cases this means living beyond one’s 
income To do this destroys any possibility of financial stability 
The Basis of Success. Tlie democratic home must be founded upon 
intelligence, )udgment, and congeniality Successful homemaking takes 
work and effort The home has a better chance of success if the people 
concerned many when they aie mature As a geneial rule, it is unwise 
foi people to many while still in their ’teens And after thirty years 
of age individuals generally have become set in their ways and it is 
harder for them to make the adjustments necessary to married life 
The middle tiventies is jnobably the best time for people to marry 
A home must be congenial Two people must be able to get along 
together and enjoy living together They must weai well and not 
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continually conflict with each other emotionally Mature individuals, 
after years of living together, become a close-knit union, comple- 
mentary to each other in word and deed 

The Democratic Way of Life in the Home 

After the Honeymoon Young people expect gieat things to hap- 
pen when once they aie married They think that some miracle is 
perfoimed and all will be smooth sailing This is not so Invaiiably 
there is a let-clown after the honeymoon Two distinct personalities 
have come into close lelationship and theie is bound to be some fric- 
tion If there aie bad habits, marriage will not make them into good 
habits Each person has his own peculiarities that are not always evi- 
dent during couitship People must be able to stand the wear and tear 
of everyday life in older to make marriage a success 

Most people aie at hist disappointed with marriage They expected 
eternal love making such as preceded the honeymoon Real life does 
not include continued emotional extravagance But il you make a 
success of maiiiage, you will find that there is a greater miracle than 
you had anticipated The love that evolves m the successful inaiiiage 
IS more vital than the adolescent variety It is love that is based on the 
firm understanding of two individuals who have come to know and 
appreciate each other 

When an Argument Arises. Many young peojjle believe that their 
marriage will be different, and there will be no arguments They 
are wrong Two peisonalities cannot live so close to one another with- 
out clashing at some time oi another 

Theie are various ways of behaving in such a situation In the first 
place, one may take an in|uied attitude He may feel that he has 
never had a chance He believes that there is nothing he can do about 
It He lets this feeling grow and finally has himself in such a mood that 
he says, “What’s the use?” By this time he is ready to end the whole 
thing with a speedy divorce Another attitude is that he cannot stand 
It any longer and that there is only one thing to do — to lun away 
Or, he can become revengeful He has been hurt and must hui t the 
one who has hurt him. 

None of these methods ivill remedy the situation They aic a way 
out but not a solution People i-eally will have to meet such problems 
and not run away from them They should search for the real causes 
behind the crisis Once these are located, some way in ivhich to elimi- 
nate them can be found There can be no settlement of any disagi ce- 
ment if only one of the parties is willing to settle the matter Both 
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Will have to lorget their own selfish interests for the good of the home 
When this is done, chances for a happy married life will have been 
inci eased, unity pieserved 

The Rules of the Game. Mariiage is the gieatest game that life has 
to offei Piaetically all of you sometime or another are going to take 
pait in this game There are a few rules by which the game is suc- 
cessfully played If you follow them, your marriage will be a success 
and It will be basically demociatic 

1. Lcmn to Foigive and Forget No one is perfect All of us aie 
likely to make eriors that will hurt another There are very tew people 
in this woild who would intentionally hurt another person If you 
are able to forgive, it tvill be easier foi him to do the same when you 
unthinkingly hui t him Look always foi the answer that is not based 
on emotional pidgment 

2 Respect the Other Fellozu The other person has some good 
qualities That is why you mairied him Be pioud of him foi those 
qualities he has and let Iiim know it Respect his good qualities and 
his ideals If he oi she has certain standaids of decency, of courtesy, 
of good sportsmanship, tiy to live up to them The other fellow has 
rights as ivell as you have and each of you have obligations to the 
othei Respect will not only raise the level of your relationships but 
also will bind you moie closely togethei 

3 Do Not Irritate Most of us are selfish enough to do things at 
times tliat we know aie nritating Such action leads only to rancor 
and temper Constant criticism degenerates into nagging It only leads 
to a feeling of inferioiity that veiy quickly rusts all the bright hopes 
of maniage Do not intentionally huit the other’s feelings It may aid 
in the development of a maityr complex which when fully developed 
means that successful living is impossible 

4 Find a ILny of Doing Things Together If one person goes one 
way and the other goes anothei, there is no basis for a community of 
inteiests Theie can be no leal home without interests that develop 
the keen enjoyment of doing things together If one likes to play a 
ceitain sport, the othei pai tnci should at least become an interested 
spectatoi If one is interested in the arts, the other should learn some- 
thing about them This will not only help to cement your marriage, 
but It will enrich your own life Doing things together leads to hap- 
piness The enjoyment of having fun together, the little jokes that 
happen m such experiences and which become bywords in the family 
circle, the exlulaiation of competition between the two parties con- 
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cerned, all lead to ties that bind more closely than any of the super- 
ficialities of modern social life 

5 Pleasant Surprises All of us ciijoy a surprise gift That gift may 
be almost anything But it it is something that one likes and has 
wanted, it will surely be appreciated and cause a warm gloiv lor some 
time to come Perhaps it will be a single rose Or, it might be a 
special dish that the other enjoys Or it might be, on veiy special 
occasions, something very expensive No matter what it is, it will take 
the humdrum out of that day’s existence 

6 Discuss Your Problems Life is full of little problems and occa- 
sionally there is a major problem Any problem that is thoroughly dis- 
cussed IS nearer to solution than that which is turned over m a single 
mind Talking things over should be a rule m every home It brings 
co-operation and binds two people together The judgment of the 
woman in many cases is intuitive and sound She has a point of view 
that IS distinctly feminine and in many cases is moie piactical than 
the point of view of the male Help each other in making decisions 

7 Understand Each Other To understand each other includes 
being just There aie times when compromise is necessary Yon must 
have knowledge of the deejr-seated feelings of the other jrerson to 
understand him or her thoroughly You must know ivhat is impor- 
tant to him and what is not You must realize that there are ceitain 
points on which concessions will be made, but there are others on 
ivhich no compromise is possible These latter are the basis of one’s 
whole character 

8 Trust Each Ollier Two people must trust each other if they are 
to enjoy living together There can be no doubts as to each other’s 
basic honesty If there is, there can be no real happiness To many 
this IS an extremely difficult task 

9 Life Adjustment Marriage is all of life, not merely part of it 
Life includes not only a physical side, but also a mental and sjrintual 
asjiect Therefore, there is the neccssaiy adjustment on tluce planes 
rather than the one II maniagc is going to dcvelojr the good life, then 
we must always keep in mind that the good hie is thiec-sided 

10 Be Willing Lo Glow Many of oiu ideas on love and maiiiage 
begin when we are adolescents But we do not leinain adolescent all 
our lives We grow physically and mentally We change our ideas 
on many things, including love The love that was largely outward ex- 
piession m our youth becomes less expressive and more understand- 
ing It must take on the responsibilities of maturity If we are to 
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grow to maturity, we must put away our youthtul ideas and in their 
place we must face life as it is 

11. Have Children Desiiable couples should have children Not 
only should they do this for society but so that they can experience 
the greatest thiill that man can have At a Youth Congress held in 
Cincinnati in 1937, all of the young people’ present expressed the 
wish to have childien Not only should there be chiklien, but these 
childien should have the feeling of secinity m the home Otherwise, 
tfie child loses one of its most important bnthiights The gieatesr evil 
of divorce is the feeling of insecurity that it fosters in the child 

12 'I'he Welfare of the Family Comes Fust When you marry, you 
should cease to think only of youiself Marriage is a paitnership in 
winch all members must be considered at all times This question 
must always be paramount What is the best for the family? This calls 
for the development of the vutues of self-sacrifice, obedience, loyalty, 
and self-subordination The home must be a co-opeiative enterprise 
It must do aivay with the extreme idea of individualism that has been 
so pievalent in the United States You must build a home and a family, 
not a house with a group of self-centered individuals living in it 

Hemy Turnei Bailey, who has been very active in art education 
in this country, has aptly expiessed the meaning of home in his book, 
Yankee Notions''^ 

“I lefused several rather prominent positions m the ait education world, 
in those days, positions canymg double the salaiy I was receiving, lor the 
sake of the children Then mothci and I agieed that they should have 
the advantages of a life m the country until they were all ihiough high 
school at least, tliat thev should have the vivid memory of a leal home 
witli open flies, with helpful choies to do for the family, with a well 
stoiecl ccllai and a big attic full of old things, with a lot of books to lead 
and a woikshop where things could be made with real man-sued tools 
We have never icgretted this decision” 

This man gave up one of the most important things in most men’s 
lives, economic advancement, in order that he might build a leal 
home The majoi objective m this home was the development of the 
children When that ivas completed, then other plans could be made 

Conclusion In concluding this chapter on marriage and its prob- 
lems, one fact must be emphasized marriage is fun We have talked 
of the sociological function of the home, of the economic factors that 
make a successful home possible We have emphasized the primary 

’B.iiley, Heniy Turner, lankee Notiom, Cambridge, Massachusetts Washburn 8. 
Thomas, igac). p ibi 
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function of the Iiome in society But the home is more than this 
When two people marry and do so with some degree of intelligence, 
they aie the ones who have the most fun in our modern society 
They go through life realizing that they have been awarded its greatest 
gifts, contentment and the )oy of working together and the feeling that 
drey have accomplished something worthwhile 


WORDS rOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Tiy to use the following woids in iclation to the ideas of social living 
they suggest love, individual choice, character, community of mteiests, 
emotional instabiluv, sex, standard of living, martyi complex, welfare ol 
the group, democratic home 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a. Is there any difference between love and physical attraction? b. Whai 
inheiited characteiistics must we be caicfiil not to pass on to the ncxi 
geneiation’ c Why is it that both paities to a mainagc should be free 
horn contagious oi venereal diseases? d Should you judge character by 
the paity manners of an indnuhiaP e Why should both the man and girl 
planning maruage be of the same leligion and mental capacity? f Why 
should young manicd people establish their own home? g Should mar- 
iied women work outside the home? Give reasons h What is meant by 
the statement that all persons should budget in some mannei? i. What is 
the only mannei in which an argument can be settled successfully? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. Honesty is the basis of any successful marriage Explain the various 
phases of life that must be affected by such honesty? b. Success I ul marriage 
can be found onfy when there is a community of interests Explain hilly 
the vaiious interests that are essential to bung about this type ol mai- 
iiage Would you be willing lo build a case against this slaicment, and 
if so, how would you do it? c. Maniage is the physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual union of two individuals Show the validity of this siatcment. explain- 
ing how all three aie essential to bring about complete success in mar- 
riage d, The democratic home is the type that will he able to sinvivc 
How can democracy really function in the home? Give illustrations 
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WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Evaluation. List the chaiactenstics, in descending order of importance, 
that you hope to find in youi prospective mate, giving the reasons why 
you place each one ni the oidei that you do 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

15, General Readings R Buikhaidt, horn Fiiendshij) To Mnni/ige, F. 
Fisher, How To (kl Mioned and Slaj Tkl Way, J Gaer, Consumers All, 
chap iv, R Gd\m, kaely faces l/ie hiliiie, chp xii, S Goldstem, The 
Meaning of Minnii^e and the Foundiiiiom of the Family, The Good 
Housekeeping Book of Maumee, M Keain, Geiiiiig Along Togelhei, ] 
Quinn, Insiitnlions of the Social Woild, chap in, F Stiam, Love At the 
Threshold, F Riich, G Mackenzie, and H McClean, People Aie Impoi- 
taut, Pait III and Unit IX 

6 Pamphlets R Dickerson, Getting Ready To Fall In Love, Getting 
Stalled In Maiimgc, Things That Count In Couitsinp, When a Couple 
Ale Engaged, E Gloves, Minuagc and Modem Life, Behind the Syphilis 
Campaign, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No 24, Should Mamed Women 
lI'o)/A, Public Allans Pamphlet, No 49, T Rice, The Age of Romance, 
T Rice, Venereal Disease 

y Biography, E Cm le, AMdum Ci/iic, E Etnier, Gi/6nf Hcnd, H Bailey, 
Yankee Hoiwns 
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RECREATION AND LEISURE LEAD TO A HAPPIER LIFE 

tIc***-*^^-**********'*-************-*-*************'** 

The English word leisure comes from the Latin "licere," meaning to be permitted 
In a real sense, then, leisure is a right to do something It is not, as so many 
people would think, merely the right to do nothing at all. Taking a rest can be 
leisure, but it is a very small part of what leisure can really be Essentially, it is 
permission to act, to do the things you want most to do Today more than ever 
we can achieve a full and satisfactory life only by a wise use of leisure 

■k-k'k-k'k-k'k'k-k-k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k-k-ic-k-k-k-k-ic-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k^-k-k-k-k 

The Need for Leishrf and Recreation 

Contentment tn Liie The <>onl lot most persons is a liappy, con- 
tented life For diffeient jieople this means diffeient things The 
Indian Yogi may find it in a hie ol ngid lontemplation An Aineruan 
social worker may find it in a busy round ol thaiitablc acLivuies But 
for most of us, ihere seem to he loui necessary conditions (i) Tlicic 
is the work we do II it is suitable to our ability, il ive enjoy ii, and 
can see something woithwlule in it, the fiist condition is liiKillcd 
(a) Oin philosophy of hie, oiir Icehng ol values in onischcs and so- 
ciety, must be satislactoiy (‘j) Tlie lelationship that ive establish with 
the letv we love niusi make a happy home life ( j) Wc must ivoik 
out a piogiam ol leisure-Hme pursuits that will meet oui needs In 
other woids, the cult me of any gioup is laigely expressed in these 
ways labor, philosopliy, lamily, renealion Perhaps jilulosophy is too 
abstract a teim Some substitute teligicm and education foi it It seems 
cleat that the balance between the hist and last oi the scenes, ivoik and 
play, depends on the amount of time the individual is bee (lom the 
snuggle lor existence Tins, in tuin, dcjxmds on economu letlinology. 
At any late, this outline poses four all-imjiouant problems for cacli 
pel son One oi the puijroscs of this book is to suggest some answeis 

What Is Leisure? According to the dictionaiy, ‘leisure” means (0 
lime luhich is at one’s own disposal and is, therefoie, free horn com- 
pulsion, (3) to proceed without haste, that is, deliberately and guided 
by one’s personal choices 01 preferences Leisui c is hai dly to be viewed 
as idleness but rather as opportunity, for dining leisure time the 
worker has the chance to develop capacities and phases of personality 
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which cannot come horn his woik. Machine work today requires a 
ceitain co-uidiuation, paiticulaily of the foieaun, the foot, and the 
eye, but it does not need the human organism as a whole And in 
few cases does it call on the whole intelligence Where this is true, 
and the Avork is monotonous or disagreeable, the importance of leisure 
becomes obvious. Lord Tweedsmun called leisuie “the margins of life 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Marion Post 

The country provides many kinds of recreation for rural children 


left to ns wlien ive have completed the tasks ivhich earn our daily 
1)1 ead He lists the uses ol leisuie as (i) cultural, the development 
of inteiests widei than vocations through books, art, and nature, (2) 
piactical, the chance to think and plan for gieater efficiency in our 
uork and to see the task as a whole, and (3) pliilosophical, to ivork 
out oui idea of life and its problems The task of working out a pro- 
giam foi leisuie is piimarily a peisonal one, since theie is no com- 
pulsion in a demociacy It is also to some extent, a problem lor 
goveimnent to provide facilities foi leisure activity 
What Is Recreation? Recreation is those diversions with which men 
hll then leisure time To le-c reate means to invest with fresh vigor, 
to lefiesh It should not be considered merely as bodily exercise but 
rather as an oppouimity for continuing education, for taking pan in 
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CIVIC affairs, for experiencing artistic enjoyments, for developing skills, 
and for the enjoyment of nature It should represent fiee choice and 
may be active or passive Some recreation is commercialized and some 
IS not For many obvious reasons, people should try to find active, 
non-commerciahzed recreations Gavian’ points out four tests for a 



Farm Secunfy Administration/ photo by Manon Post 
In urban areas It is necessary to provide facilities for recreation This is a com- 
munity swimming pool in Greenbelt, Maryland 


good recreation (i) It satisfies the doer He selects the recreation be- 
cause he likes it, not because it is llie las) non It meets Ins needs 
and absorbs ins intciest (a) It offers a change fiom Ins work The 
office ivorker likes to get out of doois for needed exeuise The manual 
woiker enjoys a chance to lounge and icsl ('5) It should be of icla- 
tively permanent intciesl The type o( iccieation that can be pursued 
for a long time with continued iiueiest is best Gardening, leachm) 
fishing, collecting, are the kinds ol lecications that people follow loi 
a whole liletime (4) It should piomote well-being Physical and 
mental fatigue should disappear through lecieation A certain amount 
of physical exercise is usually helpful lor this purpose Obviously, 

iRmh W Gavian, Society Faces the Futuie, New York C C Heath Jt Companc 
p SW 
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some kinds of lecieation, such as dunking and gambling, ivill not 
le-create, but de-trcate 

Attitudes toward Leisure Only lecently has the use of leisure be- 
come a subject foi community and national planning Sudi planning 
has shown that, desjiitc our educational objective of woithy use ol 
leisure time, many legaid leisuie as waste. Eduard Lindeman, Diicc- 
tor of the WP.4 Recieation Piogram, lists five difficulties that show 
changing attitudes toward leisuie time (i) The Puiitan tiadition ex- 
piessed a negative attitude towaid play Playtime meant the devil’s 
time Cessation of woik meant idleness (2) Much lehgioiis philosophy 
has asserted that the spiiit and the body aie separate, with the body 
wholly inleiioi This idea has hmdeied the gunrth of physual lecrea- 
tion (^) Oui fiontier civilization developed a cycle ol haid ivork and 
hard play Fiom the fiontieismen we have a tradition of leisuie spent 
m fighting, gambling, and drinking (4) Recreation is thought of by 
many as being foi children only The middle-aged Ameiican may not 
think that play is possible unless he can lun, jump, 01 hit a ball as 
children do (5) Finally, when America did lake up recreation in a 
conscious way, the tendency was to limit it to physical activities This 
is too nariow a concept, as has been pointed out aboi'e 

Eveiy peison has leisuie Everyone fills it u'lih some sort of reciea- 
fion Wise use of this time makes a happiei, lietter person Unwise use 
of this time leads to unhappiness This is a choice none escape. 

SruDiFs OF Leisure-Timf Activitifs 

Changing Conditions. The underlying icason lor tlie emphasis on 
leisuie activities is the increased amount of leisin e that most people 
h.u’c today. It was not long ago that men woiked 16 hours a day lor 
si\ dajs a iveek By the time of the Civil kVar. houis had been 1 educed 
to 12 and, m some mdustues, to 10 per day The movement foi the 
eiglu-hoLii day stalled soon afteiwaid, and has geneially been accepted 
The standard work week now is 40 houis In addition, child laboi 
laws have leleased young people lioni industiy, pi nlonged their school- 
ing, and gii'cn them more leisuie time The same tendency lias ex- 
tended into tlie home through the addition of labor-saving devices 

At the same time, the giowth ol city population has decieased the 
play space lot childien and adults. Not only aic there iewei open 
spaces m winch to play, Init the homes aie sinallei and oUer miicli 
less chance lui lecieation These facts explain the reasons foi the 
founding cd the National Recreation Association and foi the increas- 
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mg local and national interest in this wotk Recreation, the magazine 
of the association, gives the following sunnnaiy of community recrea- 
tion loi 1939 


Number of cities with play leadeiship 
Number of separate play ateas 

New play areas opened m 1939 

Play areas and special facilities 


1,204 

2r,392 

1,029 

Outdoor playgrounds 

9,749 

Floiscshoe couits 

9,326 

Recieation buildings 

1,666 

Picnic areas 

3,511 

Indoor centeis 

4,123 

Ice skating areas 

2,968 

Play sti cets 

298 

ShufOcboaid 

2,299 

Archeiy langes 

455 

Ski jumps 

llfi 

Athletic fields 

875 

Softball diamonds 

8,995 

Baseball diamonds 

3,846 

Stadiums 

244 

Bathing beaches 

548 

Swimming pools 

i,i8i 

Camps 

264 

Tennis couits 

11,617 

Golf couises 

358 

Toboggan slides 

301 

Handball couits 

1,983 

Wading pools 

b5‘15 


Numbei of employed lecieation leaders ^ 1,983 

Expendrtuies for public lecieation $58,217,279 

Survey by National Recreation Association. The Association also 
made, m 1933, an inteiesting smvey ol the recic.iuonal inteiests ol 
5,000 people living in 29 eastern cities These adults ol small and mod- 
eiate income weie asked to fill out qucstionnau es to shoir the activi- 
ties in which they had often taken pan, those in which they had 
occasionally taken pait, and those in which they ivotild like to take 
part much move frequently than was possible The activities in which 
they had often taken pait lanked as lollows 

1 Reading ncws|5apeis and magazines 

2. Listening to the ladio 

3 Reading books — fiction 

4 Conversation 

5 Reading books — non-fiction 

6 Auto lufnig 

7 Visiting ot cmei laming others 

8 Allcnding the movies 

9 Swimming 

10 Wilting Ictteis 

It may have been the depression which inclined these people to 
inexpensive pleasures But it is clear that most of the activities are 
individual rathei than social, and passive lathei than active Music, 
art, diama, sports (other than swimming) aie completely neglected 
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In anothci plate, the tepoit shows that home acLiv'ities had increased 
64 per cent over the pievious year, while commercial recieation had 
deci eased 33 per cent. 

The activities m which these people would like to engage, but were 
not able to, ranked as follows 

1 Playing tennis 
3 Swimming 
3 Iloanng 
t Playing goU 
5 Camping 

b C'ai mg loi a flowei gai den 

7 Playing a musical insiuimeni 

8 Auto iichng 

() Attending the Icgitmiate theatei 
10 Ice skating 

As contrasted with the fiist list, it is noticeable that these activities 
aie outside the home, are 1 datively expensive, and call tor physical 
exertion 

A Suburban Survey. In 1933, Geoige A Lundbeig and others made 
a study of leisure in We,stchcstei County, New Yoik The results of 
the study wete mteiesting, though perhaps not typical because of the 
prosperity of the aiea Two thousand loui hundred and sixty per- 
sons kept diaiies shmumg time spent m leisure and non-leisure activi- 
ties during a typical day The average amount of leisure was seven 
hours a day This is shown in the table below 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS A DAY^ 



BEVOTLD 

10 NON-IEISURL 

LcrT roR 

LEISURE 


activities 



Group 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Laboi 

17 2 

18 4 

6 8 

5 6 

White collar 

16 7 

17 4 

7 3 

6 6 

Pi oftssional, executive 
Housewives 

17 2 

■4 7 

6 8 

9 3 

College students 

17 2 


6 8 

High-schooI students 

16 6 

16 6 

7 4 

7 4 

Unemployed 

14 2 

15 7 

9 8 

8 3 

All 

i6 6 

16 8 

7 4 

7 2 


Ninety per cent of the leisuie time of these people was spent in 
the following activities, shown with aveiage times 

iRepiuitcd lioiii I iiiidbcM!’, Komarovsky, and Mclneiy, Leisure A Suburban Study, 
by pel mission ol Columbia Univcisity Press 
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I 

Ealing 

105 minutes 

3 

Visiting 

go minutes 

3 

Reading 

57 minutes 

4 

Public entoitainment 

42 minutes 

5 

Active spo! ts 

39 minutes 

6 

Listening to Ihc radio 

34 minutes 

7 

Motoiing 

15 minutes 


Though this was a diffeient kind of survey from that involving 
the larger numbei and desciibed above, theie aie many similarities 
Contrary to popular opinion, people still spend most oL then leisme 
time at home In the Westchesiet survey, leading would have ranked 
higher li students had placed assigned reading in leisine time lather 
than in non-leisuie time The sports lating shown above is higher 
(hail 111 most legions 

It is dangerous to draiv conclusions from such scanty evidence. 
Hoxrever, it ivould seem to be sound piocedtire to hesitate befoie 
pioclaiming that commercial recreation has tiiumphed in America 
and that tlie home has given up its recreational limction The opposite 
seems to be indicated 


Typfs of Rfcrfation 

The Cost of Commercialized Recreation At the present time ^ve 
are spending three and one-half billions ot dollais a year on vaiious 
types of commercial i/.ed lecreation Each year ive pay a billion and 
one-half dollars to see great numbers of motion pictures For othei 
commercialized spectator events we pay Ip iGG, 000,000 "SVe spend an- 
other $24,000,000 to go to night clubs and cabaiets, and our radio 
costs $525,000,000 a year We pay these gieat sums of money because 
we have developed a spectator attitude and because many have never 
learned the ]oy of active, personal hobbies 

Vaiious Types of Commeicialized Recreation Commercialized 
recreation is found mostly m our large cities Each part o( the city has 
its own special type Tlie central business aiea lias its burlescjue ihea- 
teis, taxi-dance halls, and other cheap lorm ol amusements loi its 
male population In the slum areas and factoiy districts ate found pool 
halls, saloons, and movies In the apartment house areas one finds the 
neighborhood movies, cabarets, dance halls, and night clubs On the 
edge of the community are the amusement parks, the road houses, 
and the golf courses This is a typical picture of the entertainment 
spots of any large city 

The cabaret ivas imported from Europe Theie it was originally a 
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place to dine, sip wine, and to listen to good music Johann Stiauss, 
the youngei, the composer of many gicat walues, played m one ot the 
gieat cabarets of Vienna. But the American cabaret did not follow the 
Emopean pattern Ours encoiuaged heavy dunking Many cabarets 
cairied on unconcealed gambling 

The night club is hequently an extension oi the woist elements of 
the cabal ct In many, open immorality floiuishes In 1929 Neiv Yoik 
City had 373 night clubs of which only 52 weie considered respectable 


Farm Security Administration 

This IS the first moving picture theater in Pittsburgh, Pa These "nickelodeons" 
have grown into one of the most important forms of commercial recreation 

The suburban night club, or “load house" folloived the mci eased 
use of the automobile Many of tlicse places ivei'e the result of clean- 
up campaigns in cities Once wiped out of the city proper, they re- 
appear on the outskuts where theie is no control or so little control 
that It is negligible 

Public dance halls have been greatly improved as recreational cen- 
tals in the last few years They aie moie beautiful, they have better 
oichestias, and they aie more strictly supers ised Dancing is fosteied 
in such halls as a healthful recreation The conduct at the halls that 
aie stiictly supei vised is geneially of a higher type than one finds at 
the best country clubs of the nation An entirely diffeient type of 
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dance hall that presents a moral problem is the taxi-dance hall, which 
has recently appeared on the scene in our larger cities These have 
taken over the evils of the old type dance hall that flourished before 
cities enforced adequate inspection and supervision 

The movies aie a national institution in the United States. They 
lepresent a capital investment of two billion dollars There aie almost 
23,000 moving pictuie theaters 111 the country and they have a seating 
capacity of 11,300,000 The average weekly attendance langes around 
77,000,000, of which 28,000,000 are children Eleven million of these 
chikhen are under thiiteen years of age On the average, this ivoiild 
mean that every child in the United States goes to the movies at least 
once a week 

The movies can build attitudes and give ideas to a degiee -with 
w'hich no othei institimcnt ol education or amusement can tompaic 
Observe the actions, the clothes, and mannerisms of a gioup of people 
You will find that the moMcs have had much to do tvitli the molding 
of their personalities The movies could be a great educational asset, 
but they are being used only for entertainment and to make piofiis 
for tlie producer 

The constructive powci of the movies is amply shotvn in ihe docu- 
mentary films that have been produced by the Icderal goveinment 
When ive see such films as The Plow that Broke /he Pkiim, The 
Riveij and The Ciiy, we leali/e the great cducation.il value the movies 
could have if they tvere made primarily with a social motive 

There have been attempts to censor the commercial films in vaiious 
ways Municipal, state, and federal censorship law's have been passed 
because of the pressiiie of public opinion The Mays Office in Cah- 
foinia has attempted to establish censorship fiom ivithin the industry 
Vaiious oiganizations have also tried to use public opinion as a foice 
to improve the moi'ies The National Board ol Review ol Motion Pic- 
tures has tiled to bung about change in this manner Tn iqgj, the 
Catholic Chuich cieated the Legion of Decency Campaign which had 
this end m vietv The National Congress of Patents and Tcacheis also 
has been active in this held All these effoits have bi ought about some 
leaction in the minds of the public and the piodiicers 

On the othei hand, censoiship has prevented expeiimentatiou on 
better films The censor must always consider the lowest common de- 
nominator of movie taste When this is done, films are generally 
mediocre Progressive or sociological films do not fit into such a pro- 
giam All that is accomplished in the process of censorship is the pro- 
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duction oi films tliat offend no one By the time this point is reached, 
the him may liavc veiy little aitistic, hteiaiy, oi sociological value 
Constructive Recreation. Consti active lecieation is that kind which 
leaves the individual in better health and with a bettci mental atti- 
tude Higliei pill pose and gi eater efficiency is the lesult ot participating 
in such lecieation The task oi producing this lecieation cannot be 
left to commeiciahzed amusements 

Modem uiban hie bungs mental and physical fatigue Every person 
needs to escape the huiiy, noise, and confusion of the city for a few 
houis a day d’he wish to be alone is most liecjucntly the ivish to take 
stock ol oiu selves and oui suiioiindings Withdiawal from the huiry 
ot modem life gives ns a chance to measure the significance of what 
we aie doing To teel that oiii cffoits aie woi thwhile is essential to 
our innei happiness We ivish to detemnne whethei oi not out goal 
IS coming neaici leahzation 

Out national paiks arc a step in tins duection They are sanctuaiies 
away liom iiibaii civilization Hcie we find the jieace and natuinl 
giandeui tliat makes men icalizc their tiue staiure in their i elation 
to the univeise 

The Full Program Whatever the program ire plan for the futiiie, 
It must include the whole hie ol man It must include his work, Ins 
enviionment, and Ins play To play well ive must ivoik well We must 
feel significance m the woik we ate doing Tins is the basic lounda- 
tion on which one builds a happy lite The greatest pleasure that one 
can experience is the feeling that in his own environment he is ot 
some impoiiance m building a bettei woi Id 

The essentials ol this laiger body ot environment must include a 
chuich, a library, and a place to play These tlnce aie absolutely neces- 
saiy to the groivlh ol the spirit, the iiiind, and the body 

Many ol us have had the thought that we do not need religion But 
ive have chscoveicd in the past decade that it is one ot the most vitaf 
essentials Man has not reached the place whcie he can loimnlatc a 
code of ethics oi a nioiality trhicli stands the stiain ol everyday living 
He must have an institution in uduch the liighci values ol life are 
suessed and piacticed 

The libiaiy ts an essential paiL ol this laiger enviionment of man 
Heie lie can find menial stimulation and houis of lecieatioii It is in 
the hbiaiy that man can mingle with the gieal minds ol all times He 
can come in contact witli ideas th.it have lived foi centimes In the 
libiaiy he can dig beneath the surface thinking oi his own times, and 
seaich loi the lundamentals that man unloitunafely tends to forget 
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Out of the mental stimulation and recieation that one finds among 
the great works of all times arises the spiritual values that are so essen- 
tial today 

The third great need for man is the sjrace in which to play Light, 
air, and space are the three basic lequiiemcnts ioi physical grcnvth 
and well-being Added to this space, there is a need foi beauty The 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Lee 

"Community sings" like this in New Mexico are a type of group recreation from 
which everyone can get something worthwhile 


moie beautiful the cnviionment, the greatei the effect upon tlie indi- 
vidual Beauty spots should be open to all people 

Active Recreation. There is a difference betiveen excicise as a lask, 
and exeicise as cn|oyment II we exeicise only lor the s.ike ol building 
a healthy body, or (oi keeping fit we miss much ol the lun ol lecrea- 
tion To walk only for the sake of moving oiu legs and arms ovet a 
ceitain measured space is not fun To walk loi tlic puie ]oy ol obsei v- 
ing the beauty in nature, or for being out of doois on a good day, 
gives more real worth to our bodies and our souls 

The pleasure of doing a thing increases with the ease and accuracy 
with which we can do it For this reason our physical education should 
be the kind that will build techniques in games that we can use for 
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the balance of om lives Team games that are of a strenuous nature 
will have tb be dioppcd when we leacli a certain age in life Few of 
us play football oi baseball or basketball aitei we aie thiity Thus, 
It IS wise loi us to know how to play vaiious individual games or spous 
wheic skill IS lequiied lather than stiength All of us should leain 
the rudiments ol badminton, hoiseshoes, goU, archeiy, ice skating, 
tennis, skiing, and the like 

In 1929, 45 million people took then vacations in automobiles. 
With all the possibilities of the United States as a vacation land, there 
is no reason for aimlessness unless one just wants to wander There are 
23 national paiks covering g.pooo sqiiaie miles ol teiiitoiy There are 
national shiines ol histone significance and leal interest There are 
many ways m which one can plan a tup to suit one’s tastes and pleas- 
ures One can plan definitely for trips to see the aichitectural tiiumphs 
of the nation, or the battlefields, the museums, the state capitals, col- 
lege campuses, or interesting people These trips can be the basis 
of years of memoues They can be moie extensive tlian you may 
think if you plan wisely 

Hunting, fishing, and hiking are furnishing recreation lor more 
people each year Many are beginning to lealizc hotr invigorating a 
visit to the woods and lake regions of oui nation can be The solitude 
rebuilds tired nerves, and the exercise lebuilds bodies To be able 
to paddle a canoe well brings about satisfaction tliat is lasting Great 
inking trails are now being developed for the use of all those ivho wish 
to put a pack on their backs and enjoy the fun of walking woodland 
bails The Appalachian Trail, that starts in Georgia and ends at 
Mount Katahdin in northern Maine, is one of the most extensive 
Inking bails m the country For 2,300 miles this trail has been blazed 
through the mountain and forest regions of eastern United States 
At lo-mile intervals shelters have been built so that the luket may find 
a haven at the end of the day 


The Handling of Materials We need to handle earth, wood, and 
stone When we arc working with these various materials wc aie builcl- 
mg chaiacter We will receive disciplme. self-control, patience, and 
the power to hold on to an objective steadily We wll gam respect foi 
the nuteiial ivith which ire aie woikmg, and it will Leach us to concen- 

bate and lo develop skill These qualities give happiness to the indi- 
vidual 

Anothci way ol )i uidlmg materials is organizing d.em into laiger 
The housewile finds pleasme m the assembling of her dishes 
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and her finnituic into a harmonious home She is setting up the 
world in irhich she wants to live and finds leal joy in doing it 

Many oi ns arc missing the fun ol making things witli oiii hands 
The only chance to do this may be in oui leisuie time Dressmaking, 
niilhneiy, lefinishing old furmtuie, making lunntuic, making toys, 
canning, and picserving give pleasuie to the doei, and aid in extend- 
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This IS a scene from a play produced by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers' Union as a cultural recreation project It later became one of the most 
successful reviews on Broadway 

mg oui incomes All childien should he laiiglu a cialt, for through 
It they find countless hours ol )oy and satislaction For this icasoii 
hobbies give pin pose to lilc Lor many lestless people They Iind it 
in the iroiksliop, in amateur radio, m gardening, fishing, anlicpics, 
photogiaphy, lancy woik, oi stamp collecting To those who find such 
an mteicst, hie will nevci be dull and they will ncier I cel alone 
Intellectual and Cultural Types of Recreation The most tominoii 
loan ol lecieation ni the United States is leading Most people icacl 
lor entertainment, and as a result the ncivspapci and the maga/nne aic 
the most common loims ol reading matter Eighty pei cent ol our 
libraiy circulation is fiction However, serious leading is on the in- 
crease Taste for good authois is one of the greatest gifts that education 
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can give If one has it lie will nevei iie lonely oi boied It is a taste 
thatreqiuies no wealth It is a satisfying and woithwinle activity 
Thete aie other intellectual pursuits that aid the individual in liv- 
ing a fuller and moie complete life The community theater gives a 
chance to the amateur actois to find an avenue lor their talents All 
can appieciate the arts if they cannot participate in them Many can 
find ]oy in (he art of discussion They null find intellectual stimulation 
and skill in this piactue of one of man’s oldest pleasures 

111 all of ihese aciivilies we slionid stiive to use above mediocrity 
Wc should use inrclligeme and pidgment m the place of habit The 
movies ive go to should be selected, not attended because ive are in 
the habit oI going The books we lead minor the man within Tlie 
nitisit we listen to likewise tells a great deal about oin tastes If we 
paituipate in worthwhile activities we will build a finer community 
and national life We will have a happier and healthier personal lile 

Unit Summary 

There is no place wheie the spun of demociacy can be fostered as 
well as in the home Not only aie the citizens of the futuie developed 
here, but the home itself null he the happiei lot the picsence of this 
spnit Demociacy m the home means the same kind of balance that we 
find in civil hie In this case u is a balance benreen individualism and 
loyalty to the family group Fvery inemhei of the family is a person 
whose giowth and happiness is important And every member is a 
citizen of the little group tvho owes aid aud comfort to it If fairness 
and toleiance pievail in the family, if authority is based on leason, 
and if the gieatest good ol the w'holc family is the chief consideiation, 
the best possible foundation lot a clemociatic society has been laid 
Tins IS in harmony with our best thoughts on tvomen’s rights and chil- 
dicn’s lights — and ive must not foiget men’s rights 

The moie ivc considci these ideas, the clearer it becomes that de- 
mocracy IS laigcly a way of living based upon tlie virtues of freedom 
and justice Paients know that children ate not born with these vir- 
tues Hence the fieedom of a clcmociatic home must be a giadually 
glowing hbei ty that develops hand-in-hancl widi the sense of lesponsi- 
bihty Authoiity is picseiu in the democrauc home as in the demo- 
cratic state, but It must be an authotiiy founded on fairness 

Much has been irruten about the need loi a le-birth of the raoial 
strength of democracy Some of this willing is \ery confusing But 
the mattei is not so abstiacr when we think hoiv happy a home would 
be ivhcie the values desciibed m this unit were really piacticed 
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The liome is basic to society Its spirit and teachings will dominate 
society 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Tr) to use these words in i elation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest leisure, reality, commercialized lecieation, constructive rccieation, 
mental stimulation, handling ol mateiials 

INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

2 a Why does the cm[iIo)cd peison need leisure^ b. Accoiding to the sur- 
veys quoted, what do people like to do lor reel cation? c What is one ol the 
main leasons why people do not pai ticipatc in what aie known as tlie finei 
things in hie? d Why is coninierciah/ed leci cation so costly’ e TAdiy isn’t 
the excitement of sonic siicciaior events considcied to be icci cation? f. 
Why does the censorship of movies have both a good eflcct and a bad effect 
upon the movies wc see? g What is the standaid upon which we deter- 
mine wheihei iccicatioii is construetive oi iioi? h Why should wc seek 
solitude at times? i Why should we Icain to play games that are based 
on individual skill, lathci than specialize in team games? 

CAN YOU THINK’ 

3 a. The ideal leisure must be derived tiom everyday woik that is woith- 
wliile What is the meaning of this statement? Explain lully by the use 
ol examples b When morals and profits conflict, tlic piofits are consid- 
eied piimary by some of those who sell us our commeiciali/ed lecrcation 
Explain how such a standard has come about c. The whole life of man 
must be considcied in jilannmg any piogram ol lecrcation Defend the 
validity of this statement d We need to handle eaith, wood, and stone 
Why? How would the following statement aid in explaining the above 
“He who does not teach his son a liadc, teaches him to steal”? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Exhibit. Have an exhibit of hobbies oi the people in the class Have 
each one who has something on exhibit give a shoit talk on his or her 
hobby 

5 Smvey Make a list of the movies you have seen in the last three months 
Rate each one cither excellent, good, fan, or ]X)or Give reasons tor the 
laiings Write a conclusion giving totals ol each lating 
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6 Interview, lalk to an outstanding individual in your community who 
has a hobby Then repou to the class youi findings Erapliasi/e the worth 
he (inds in Ins hobby 

5 Essay. Wiite an essay based on Hairy Overstreet’s (mde io Civilized 
Loafing 

8 Talk. Give a talk on ‘The Pleasures that Can Be Found in the Library " 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 Geneial Readings M Elliott, F Meinll, C Wiight, Oui Dynamic So- 
cicty.clup x\iv,R Gavitm,iocict)iFflm//mF[iiinr,chap xvi, R Gavian 
A Gia), aiidE Gunes, Oiii Changing Sot lal Oidei, chap ix, H kidger, 
Pwblems in Ameiiuin Demonaiy, chap xiv, J Kmnenun, R Biowne, 
and R Elhvood, The Afiieiiran Citizen, chap MV, P Landis and J 
Landis, Solid Living, chap xwii, S Paiicison, A Little, and W Burch, 
Pwblms in Ainnican Deinonacy, chap xxv 

10 The Movies W J, Perlman, The Movies on Tnd, M Quigley, De- 
cency in Motion Pictines 

11 The Ideal Leisiiie. H Oversticet, A Cmde to Civilized Loafing 

12 Fiction. J Hilton, Lost Honzon 
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EVERY INDIVIDUAL, AS A CONSUMER, NEEDS THE 
BEST INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

Every person who buys something is a consumer The consumer has rights which 
the producer is obligated to respect These ore the rights to known quality, fair 
price, and essential information The drive to achieve these rights is the basis for 
the consumer education movement aided by legislation and ethical business 
practices 

■k'k'kir'k'kide'kir-k'k-k'k'k'kir-k-ki^-k-k-k-k'k-kir-k'k'k'kictr'kiir-k-k'k-k'k-k-k'k-k'ir 

Tht ITnitkd StaiI'S DKPARFMinNT OF Aguicultiire 

The Depailnicnt ol Agricultuie gives moie consumer aid than any 
other fedeial agency In the first place, it has the liinction ol stand- 
ardizing names, guides, and measurements ot lood pioducts The sec- 
ond task ot the Depaitment is the administiation ot the Pure Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the Faim Products Giading Law, the Tea 
Act, the Tmpoit Milk Act, and the Insecticide Act 
Standardization The Dejiartment oi AouculUne has developed 
standards ten many of the lood products that appear on our tables 
It has started the gi acting ot canned goods These giades are “A,” “B,” 
"C,” and "Ungi acted ” The fust three grades must meet tlie require- 
ments set up by the Depaitment The loiirih giacte, “Ungiacted,” 
lepicsents ivhotesome lood ivhich is not up to uniloim standaids ol 
the precechng gractes This paiticular type of standaidization has been 
appliect only to farm products such as corn, peas, tomatoes, and beans 
The Department ot Agriculture has also established giades for milk 
that IS shipped in intei stale commerce The highest grade contains the 
lowest bacterial count and the greatest amount of buitei lat In addi- 
tion to these, local areas Irequently set up three grades of their otrn, 
vaiying in degiee and also in use They are generally similar to those 
set up by the Department of Agriculture Grade A is gencially accepted 
as the standaid for inlants and children Grade B is considered stand- 
aid for adults, whereas, Grade C is used for cooking and manufactur- 
ing These three standards are not universal throughout the nation 
In cities wheie the quality of milk is generally high there is a tendency 
today to have only one grade ot milk for human consumption as fluid 
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All of us are consumers. 

Farm Security Administration, photo by Marion Post 
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milk Wherever milk is shipped within a single state theie is no com- 
pulsoiy grading except legulation placed upon the shipper by state 
law Ho\\^ever, most large milk producers conform to the standaids 
set up by the Department of Agriculture 


Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 
A federal butter inspector testing butter in a large creamery. 

This depaitment has also developed standaids foi the giading and 
the inspection of meat that is shipped in interstate commeice Meat 
must heal the pin pie govcinment stamp which signifies that it is safe 
tor human consumption But this inspection stamp does not signify 
the quality o( the meat Toughness and tenderness in meat is deter- 
mined by a wholly different method of grading The department has 
cleteimined well defined giades of this type also piime, choice, good, 
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medium These four giades refer only to steer beef Prune steer beef 
IS the very best It is seldom found in local or neighborhood markets 
The better clubs, restaurants, and hotels use this type of meat The 
other giades can generally be bought in any butcher shop 

Eggs and butter aie also graded by the Department ol AgiicuUure 
The giade and the size of the eggs must appear on the container in 
which they aie sold The container must also be marked 'with the 
date of packing Butter that is shipped in interstate commerce must 
contain at least 8o per cent butter tat U S scoie is given the 
highest quality butter In these commodities, as in milk pioduction, 
theie IS the tendency for the producers in intrastate commeice to fol- 
low the lead of the national standards 

The Bureau of Home Economics and The Consumers’ Guide. 
Another division ol the Depaitment of Agriculture that is an aid to 
the consumer is the Bureau of Home Economics Its function is to aid 
in developing a lughei standaid of living thioiigh education in liuying, 
saving, and managing 

Closely connected with the ivork of the bureau is the publication, 
Consumers’ Guide This is a semi-monthly bulletin published by the 
Agiicultural Adjustment Administration, Consumers’ Counsel Divi- 
sion It costs 500 a yeai The geneial make-up of the bulletin is as 
follows an aiticle on consumei buying, an article on the cost ol 
living, and one on marketing It also carries reviews of books which 
inteiest the consumer, reseaich on household efficiency, and news of 
the nation’s co-operatives There is no other jaublication that has the 
scope of this bulletin Although the Consumers’ Guide makes no 
specific lecommendations on what to buy, it does give general infor- 
mation that will aid the individual in developing sound buying 
techniques for all types of meichandise 

The Administration of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Another 
major function ol the Department of Agricultuie is to administer the 
new Food, Diug, and Cosmetic Act which became a law June 25, iqvj8 
The first food and drug act was passed in iqo6 Since iqoG there has 
been a continual growth in the food manufactuiing indusLiy of the 
nation Canned foods have become a household necessity The chug 
industry has moved from the pharmacy to the pharmaceutical supply 
house or factoiy Cosmetics and the use of them have increased tie- 
mendoiisly In this field, due to the keen competition, tliere have been 
many cases of baud and dishonesty There has been a growing need 
foi legislation to piotect the consumer 

This need is partially Filed by the new laxv Incorporated in it aie 
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the good parts of the old Ia%v, the lemedies for the evils of the old law, 
and the additional provisions needed to protect the consumer from 
cei tarn bad piactites m tlie nenr cosmetic and allied industries It does 
not piohibit the inanufactuie ol goods that are misbranded or adul- 
teiated but it does piohibit tlie sliipment ot such goods in interstate 
commerce 

1 Comelics beclio)i The consumer is now protected horn unsafe 
cosmetics. Most cosmetics that contain poisonous dings are prohibited. 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Marion Post 


An exhibit to show consumers how to read labels displayed by the United States 
Food and Drug Administration in a co-op store 

This rules out aniline dyes in eyelash beauufiers, thallium acetate in 
supeifluous hail removeis, and mercury in heckle lotions and creams 
Theie have been too many injuries caused by cosmetics containing 
these duigs to allow them to be sold Cases of blindness, paralysis” 
loss of hatr, and disfigiu ement have all been caused by using cosmetics 
containing these haimful drugs 

Han dye containing poisonous coal-tar dyes has not been banned 
from interstate commeice However, it must be maiked with a “cau- 
tion" label. This label must read as follows “Caution, Tins product 
tontains ingredients which may cause skin initations on certain indi- 
viduals and a piehnunary test according to the accompanying dnec- 
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Lions should lust be made This product must not be used lor dyeing 
eyelashes or eyebrows, to do so may cause blindness ” 

The law does not make it compulsory lor the producei to list the 
ingiedients ol his cosmetics This means that there is no protection to 
die woman who is allergic to certain chemicals It also means that 
there is no possibility ot price comparison by the comparison ol die 
ingi edients 

2 Foods The second laige section ol the Iniv deals with foods and 
has been written to piotect tlie honest piodncei and the consumer 
Any food that is detiimental to health is banned Iroin shipment in 
interstate commcice Poisonous or harmlid substances cannot be used 
unless they are indispensable to the production ol the loocl In such 
cases, the maximum amount peimissible shall be deteimincd by the 
Depaitment of Agncultuie 

The amount of poisonous spray i-esidue ivhicli is Iclt on the huit 
when shipped is also determined by the Depaitment ol Agriculture 
Packages of candy or conicctions can no longer have inedible sub- 
stances packed with the candy This is a pieventative measure foi the 
protection of children 

The latv develops “standards ot identity ” All lood products, rvith 
the exception o( dried luiits and fresh and diiecl vegetables, will have 
to meet standaids set by the Department ol Agncultuie belore they 
can be sold under their real names For example, nothing can be sold 
as “]am” unless it contains specific amounts of sugar and Iruit and no 
other substances Likervise, nothing can be sold as “egg noodles” unless 
it meets the egg content requirement Artihcial flavoring rvill have to 
be declared on the label, as well as artificial coloiing, except in the 
cases of butter, cheese, and ice cieam The coloring will have to be 
one that is listed as harmless Thus, the consumei is piotected iiora 
haimful ingredients in his processed foods He is also protected from 
unknotvn contents in compounded foods 

3 Dings The thud section ol the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic law 
concerns the regulation of drugs and their sale througli tlie channels 
of interstate commerce Diagnostic drugs come under regulation for 
the first time One of these is barium meal, tvhicb is used m the diag- 
nosis of stomach ailments Another gioup that has been brought under 
contiol are those that affect the structuie and function of the body, 
such as the “slenderizing” preparations These have long needed legu- 
lation as they are compounds containing either TNT or Epsom 
salts In many cases their use has been detrimental to the liealth of 
the individual Those that have TNT as a base should never be 
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used without the advice oE a physician The continual use oE Epsom 
salts will ceitainly slendeiize — and it will also cause injury to the 
digestive system of the individual 

Vaiious healing devices have been regulated by the law As a result 
many worthless ones, such as height increasers and nose straightenersj 
have been eliminated from sale in intei state commerce Any drug or 
device that is dangcious when used as dn ected is piohibited Irom sale 

Definite lequircinents have been made loi the labeling of drugs 
Each label must have adequate diiections loi use Clear ivarnings 
must appear on the label it the ding is dangerous to children or if 
theie are ceitam conditions under which its use would be dangerous 
Dings that have naicotus in them or tvhich liave a hypnotic effect 
must be so labeled They must have the name of the narcotic ding, 
the quantity, and the pcicentage, and the following statement 
“Warning — may be habit forming ” 

Not long ago, a new drug appeared on the maiket under the name 
of “elixir of sulfanilamide ” This was used to cure some of the more 
common ailments with a marked degree of success It was soon con- 
sideied one of the most impoitant discoveries of the decade I-Iowevei, 
shortly aftei it was uitioduced, a number of deaths occurred in cases 
ivhere it had been used Upon investigation it ivas found that the 
mixture ui which sullamlaniide was coinpouncled was the cause of 
the deaths Tins mixture had not been thoioughly tested Elowever, 
the diug in itself was a gieat scientific discoveiy 

To prevent such tiagedies, rules for testing have been included in 
the new law Dings must pass an official examination before they 
aie offered for sale The Secietary of Agriculture must leceive a state- 
ment of what the drug is, how it is made, hoiv it is lalieled, and the 
results of tests made. After such a notification, thei e can be no sale of 
the diug for 6o days If the Secretary finds that it is unsafe for use oi 
that It has been inadequately tested he may pi event the sale for an- 
other 180 days In this way the consumer is being protected 

4 Conclusioti The new Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is much 
more complete than the old law It gives the consumer more protec- 
tion than he has ever had before However, it ivill give no protection 
unless you follow fins fundamenlal rule of intelligent buying Always 
lead the label Do not be afraid to read tlie fine print It is generally 
moie important to you as a buyer than the glaring superlatives in 
large type 

The new law is not perfect When the law was diafted lobbyists 
representing certain manufacturing gioups declaied that the law was 
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too stiong and would harm producers As a result of their arguments 
certain important points were not included The pharmaceutical 
supply house is not required by law to employ tiained technicians foi 
the manufacture of prescribed diugs There is no supervision of tlie 
food-packing industries except those packing sea foods There is no 
lequiied declaration of ingredients on cosmetic labels Soaps have 
not come under regulation The only compulsoiy giading of canned 
goods IS on those that are sub-standard 

Further extension of consumer legislation can only be achieved 
thiough active citizenship Producei groups interested in their own 
welfare have not failed to put pressuie on Congress Lo pass laws favor- 
able to their interests It folloivs that consumers can and should see 
that they too are fully repiesented ivhen Congress drafts laws which 
affect them Active participation of an intelligent citizeniy will bring 
the greater good for the gi eater number 

Othfr Govfrnmfnt Aids to the Consumer 

The Bureau of Standards o£ the Department of Interior The great- 
est consumer in the United States is the federal government No 
other organization purchases as great an amount of materials nor such 
diversity of mcichandise As a result, the ledcral government has 
found It necessary to test materials in older to deteimine ivhether oi 
not they will fulfill the requirements for which they tvill be used 
This IS the task of the Bureau of Standaids It also has been assigned 
other correlated functions At piesent it makes tests, establishes stand- 
ards, and controls weights and measures 
The testing program of the Bureau is used to deteimine whether 
the materials presented for sale meet the govcinment standaids The 
Bureau will also co-operate with the testing laboratoiies oL manufac- 
turers to develop bettei means of production The government’s stand- 
aids are synonymous with a guarantee ol quality The Bureau ot 
Standards issues a label to be used on products that meet its standaids 
As a lesiilt the manufacture! s who sell to the goveininent aie nioic 
than nulling to have tlieir products tested 
The Bineau will not make tests that investigate secret processes, 
that include inadequately described materials, that can be made m 
private laboratories, nor where sales piomotion is the major purpose 
Because of the gieat amount of testing done by this agency it has 
greatly aided in the process of simplifying specifications It has brought 
about unifoimity in size, shape, grade, color, and name The size of 
building buck is the same throughout the country They are graded 
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in the same maniiei and have the same color and shape Buff colored 
No 1 brick in Chicago is identical with buff colored No i brick in 
Los Angeles The same product canies the same name throughout 
the land Such a practice aids all who are buying, paiticularly when 
they aie buying building mateiials, such as cement, bricks, lumber, 
and stiuctuial iron To the individual consumer it means that the 
task of planning and building a home is much simplex and less waste- 
ful 



Consumers' Guide 


A machine to test the wearing quality of silk stockings in the United States 

Bureau of Standards. 

The Buieau of Standaids also contiols the weights and measures of 
tile nation The consumer is protected by its constant watch over the 
scales and measuies used by the mei chants This is the most diiect 
seivice that the Bureau giv'es the consumei Othei than this, the aid 
that the consumer leccives is indiiecl, because the Bureau’s primary 
lunction IS the protection ol the ledeial goveinment in its numerous 
purchases In doing this it has piomoted the manufacture of products 
of high quality which can be bought by the consumer 

The Pederal Trade Commission. The Fedeial Trade Commission 
was founded in 1914 for the puipose of pi eventing unfair competition 
in business It investigates and inspects the records of business estab- 
lishments If the evidence points toivard unfair competition, the man- 
ufacture! IS orcleied to “cease and desist” The Commission has the 
right to publish its healings if the warning is not heeded Fair prac- 
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tices eiiLoiced upon the seller have the tendency to raise the standards 
ol the merchandise puichased by the consumer 

The oiiginal purpose of the Federal Trade Commission was to help 
businessmen remain within the law lather than to punish them 
However, in 1938 the woik of the Commission was greatly broadened 
by the enactment ol the Wheeler-Lea Act 

The Commission now has powers lalhng under three headings It 
pievents practices that aie injurious to the consumei as ivcll as those 
damaging business competitors It has been given moie poiver to make 
Its ordeis effective It prevents false adveitising of foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics 

It ivas not until the Raladam case in 1931 that the government 
leahyed that the protection ol the consumer was as necessaiy as the 
piotection ol the inanufactiirei This case coiueined die deatli ol a 
numbei of induiduals caused by the use ol a fat-i educing chug known 
as Raladam The manulacturers ol this product could not be jiiosc- 
cutecl undei the old law because it could not be pi o\ eel that competing 
concerns weie suffering loss ol sales due to the aclvcitising ol Raladam 
Because of this case, the consumer now has protection Irom false 
adveitising As the Department ol Agriculture does not control the 
adveitising ol foods, drugs, or cosmetics, the task has been assigned 
to the Federal Trade Commission in the Wheelci-Lea Act Under this 
new lav' the Commission can go beyond secuiing injunctions and 
issuing ordeis to cease and desist It can actually take steps to pi event 
vaiious businesses from using unfaii or deceitlul methods 

The consumer is no longer exposed to hall truths, the omission of 
niateiial lacts, or deliberate lalsehood, in advertising Howevei, he will 
have to read the label carelully and be able to inteipiet what is meant 
by “usual and customary conditions ” The law sees to it that the ad- 
vei using tve hear over our radios and see in our jieiiodicals and news- 
papeis can he upheld by fact to some degiec But ivc must read the 
labels on the merchandise in the stores wheie ivc trade 

NoN-GoVFRN MENTAL AlllS TO THE CONSUMER 

Agencies Issuing Seals of Approval Theic are several agencies that 
issue seals of approval on articles which they have tested in some 
mannei The outstanding agency offeiing this type of protection to 
the consumei is the American Medical Association Its testing is supei- 
vised by the Council on Phaimacy and Chemistry, the Council on 
Physical Therapy, and the Committee on Foods The Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry and the Committee on Foods test patent 
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raediLines, chugs, and package foods to dcteimine tvhcther or not 
these meet the standaids set up by the Association These products 
must meet standards that are extiemely high and rigid Condemna- 
tion of popular advertised brands has been fiequcnl The consumer 
IS aware that real testing is being done and that he can depend upon 
the aiticle that beais the seal of acceptance 

The Ameiican Medical Association publishes an annual concern- 
ing ‘‘New and Non-Official Remedies” This pnhhcation iniorms the 
medical prolession of the new items that appeal on the inaiket They 
have been tested, analyzed, and evaluated as to worth and claims 
The Association also publishes Hygeia, a monthly magazine for the 
layman It deals piimarily with health and health hints The only 
advei Users are those that have won the Association’s Seal of Approval 
The American Medical Association is by far the ontstandmg non- 
public testing oigamzation that has a direct effect upon the consumei 

Seals of appioval are also granted by popular liousehold magazines 
The most common of these ate the Good Housekeeping Institute of 
the Good Housekeeping magazine, the Houseliold Reseaich, McCall’s 
Home Economic Seivice, Paients’ Magazine Advisory Service, Physical 
Culture Iirstitute of Nutrrtion, and the Popular Screirce Institute 
The corrsumer must accept these seals with a clegiee of skepticism 
In some cases the seal of appioval is awarded to any maniifactin er 
who advertises m tire magazine In such cases there is no testing. 
Wheie there is testing the standards aie very seldom rigid or high 
Good Housekeeping magazine was notified by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in 1939 to cease and desist from false ad vei Using of the worth 
oi Its seal 

Some of these magazines offer worthwhile seivices One of the most 
unique of these is the Advisoiy Sci vice of die Parents’ Magazine which 
has become well known foi its excellent recommendations on movies 
for all age gioups 

Organizations that Aid Their Members in Buying. There are two 
types of organization that supply mfoimation or vvoik for consumers 
One type of oigani/ation, such as Consumeis’ Research and Con- 
sumei s’ Union, tests pioducts, recommending the best of them to its 
paid members The other oiganizations act as pressure gioups working 
foi consumei legislation and education 

The Consumers’ Rescauh issues monthly bulletins, naming the 
various pioducts tested It classifies these pioducts as recommended, 
mteimediaie, and not lecommended These monthly bulletins aie 
compiled into an annual cumulative bulletin which contains the re- 
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ports o£ tests lor the entiie year As there is direct reference to trade 
names, the oiganization must secure from its members a pledge that 
they will tieat the material received in a confidential manner How- 
cvei, some of the matenal is published in a monthly tiade magazine, 
Consumers’ Digest, ivhich gives infoimation on false advei Using, sales 
technicjnes, and general information on merchandise tested 
The Consumers’ Union greiv out of labor trouble in the Consumers’ 
Research and is composed of the pro-labor group fiom Consumeis’ 
Rcseaich Oigamzed on a non-profit basis, it gives the consumer in- 
loimation on quality, price, and labor conditions under ivdiich goods 
and sei vices aie pioduced It carries on practically the same services 
as Consumeis’ Research Additional service includes co-operative buy- 
ing foi Its membeis on a mail-order basis 
Similar to the Consumers’ Union and die Consumers’ Research, 
but more local m scope, is the Tntci-Mountain Consumeis’ Service 
This organization is sponsored by a group of college profcssois and 
has developed in the West with headquarters at Denver, Coloiado 
These organizations have aided thousands of consumers by stretcli- 
ing their incomes and helping them to get the most for their money 
If then bulletins recommend a specific article for purchase, it means 
that thiough then tests they have determined that it is the best article 
tliat one can buy 

The second group of organizations aiding the consumer in vaiious 
tvays are the many women’s clubs of the nation They are active in 
consumer education and legislation because housewives make iqi die 
gieatest consuming gioup in America 
The primal y pin pose of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion IS the education and the protection of the consumer It piili- 
lishes and distributes buying information It has a distinct influence 
on the young consumer tlirough the 7,000 home economics tcacheis 
that make up the majority of its 12,000 membeis It also publishes 
The Journal of Home Economics Among the leatuies ol this Join mil 
IS the evaluation of the guides which most consumers use m buying 
goods and services The founuil ieels its lesponsibility to the lutuie 
consumers and spenders ol the nation and, as a result, is extremely 
ciitical of false advertising The organization also supports consumer 
legislation 

The Association of Umveisity Women and the National League 
of Women Voters aie the leaders 111 lobbying lor consumer legisla- 
tion Thiough their affiliation and contact with other women’s or- 
ganizations, such as the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
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National Congiess of Parents and Teaciieis, the Ameiican Nurses 
Association, and the Gcneial Federation of \Vomen s Clubs, they leach 
about 5,000,000 ivomen They are actively engaged in lobbying for 
legislation that will make goveinnient giading of canned goods com- 
pulsory They aie paitly lesponsible foi the passage of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act and the 'VV’heeler-Lea Act which places government 
censorship on adveitising These women hate taken it upon them- 
selves to be infoimed about their m,i]oi task, buying, and they have 
banded together to get legislation to help them 

Libianes aie doing then part towaid inci easing consumer knowl- 
edge in the nation at laigc They circulate numeioiis bonks that aie 
wiitten in an easy style nhich deal with the most common prac- 
tices oi consumer deception The most po]3ular of these books aie 
incj, 000,000 Guinea by A Kallet and F, T Schhnk, Skin Decj) by 
Mary C Phillips, Yarn Money’i IVoif/i by Stuait Chase, The Popular 
Practice of Fraud by T S Maiding, Poisons, Potions, and Profits by 
P Moicll, and CounteijcU by Aithur Kallet 

Although these books aie all based upon factual material, they ate 
wiitten to attiact the attention of the readei The empliasis is emo- 
tional, laihei tluan scientific When reading them ive should look be- 
tween the lines These books aio worthwlnle, but, like all works that 
are uritten with a single purpcise, tiiey should be lead with a degiee of 
skepticism 

Private Agencies that Aid the Consumer 1 The Better Business 
Biiieau The pm pose of (his agency is primarily to piotect the busi- 
ness man The ongmal purpose of tlie bui'eaus ivas to establish high 
standdicls ol ndveitismg, which would be acceptable to the meichants 
ot that <11 ea There is a Bettci Business Bureau m piactically every 
laigc city 

The Bettei Business Bureau has CKpanded its activities to aid the 
geneial public This is done by investigating piomotional and solicit- 
ing schemes that have appealed m large numbers throughout the 
nation 

One of the outstanding fraudulent piactices found in most of our 
large cities is the “cvholesale” liumtuie racket These dealers have 
shore rooms where they shorv lurmtuie marked dorvn 50 per cent from 
“retail pi ices ” In ordci to buy at such a baigain, a person must have 
one of the firm’s “couilcsy cdicls.” In some cases one buys a member- 
ship at the cost of $2 00 The Better Business Bureau found that these 
establishments rveie selling exceedingly cheap fmnituie at prices above 
the legiilai letail pines in the leiail stores 

Anothci rvay ol unloading ehcajr luimtuic on the unsuspecting 
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public IS by advet Using that one is “bieaking up housekeeping” or 
“selling my household luinishmgs ” In reality many ol the apart- 
ments where such sales have been carried on have been especially 
Slocked with cheap furniture with the hope ot catching suckeis 
Other frauds that have been uncovered by the Better Business 
Bureau are numerous A few years ago a gioup ot sharpers found 
some road-building machinery on a job that had been stopped tern- 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 
A laboratory technician testing milk to find the butterfat content 


porarily They immediately punted stock certificates for a gold mine 
They showed their prospects the loacl-binlding equipment, claiming 
that It was part ol their mining equipment and that all they needed 
was some cash to begin operating again In a few days they had 
1 125,000 m cash 

Just a short while ago suburban residents bought a new kind of 
grass seed fiom a man who guaiantced that the glass fioni this seed 
would glow only uvo inches tall, thereby making huvn-mcnving un- 
necessary After getting no results, these suburbanites had their seed 
tested only to find that it was sarvclust 

These are only a few of the frauds that are being practiced today 
Many of them are being uncovered every day Most ot them are built 
on the belief "thai there is a sucker born every minute ” And we as 
consumers generally piove this to be true Most of these Irauds when 
uncoveied are prosecuted by the Better Business Bureau 

2 . The National Boatcl of File Underioriters This agency is a lest- 
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mg laboratoiy opeiated on a non-piofit basis Its testing is to deter- 
mine i\rhethei an aiticle is constiucted so that it ivill not be a fire 
hazard, cause an accident, or be easily stolen If you notice the tag of 
this organization on elect! ic coid or electiic appliances, you may be 
assuierl that it has been fully tested and that it will give satisfactory 
seivice without iisk of the above hazaids It you find their label on a 
step ladder, you may be suie that the ladder is well constructed and 
will not collapse under ordinary use 

3. Compimy Laboniloyies These laboratories have been developed 
111 most of the ma|or indnstiies They aie populaiized in the advertise- 
ments of testing gioiinds Tiie manidactuier wants to convince the 
consumer that the pioduct is not in the eKpeiiniental stage wlien it is 
offeied lor pm chase 

The piochiceis of the nation aie pimiaiily inteiested in selling then 
products It the consuinei is sold on the idea of replacing these piod- 
ucts in a short time by a later model, the profit motive is doubly 
served As a result the consumer becomes style conscious ivhen buying 
many of the pioducts that he uses The automobile that is three years 
old IS coiisideied outmoded A new car must be bad. hence, the motor 
car IS one of the many items that is manufactured to give seivice lot 
a limited peiiod of tune Then it begins to deteuorate The rigid tests 
of the iactoiy pioving giounds do not mean that the car will not 
wear out, it means that it is safe for a certain amount of miles Few 
cais of the popular puce class are good lor more than 50,000 miles of 
driving without major lepaus This l.iii must be kept in mind when 
weigliing the value ol factory tested pioducts 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use the following words in lelation to the ideas of social living 
they suggest standaidization, giadmg, standards ol identity, “cease and 
desist," "usual and customaiy conditions," seals of approval, frauds, test- 
ing giounds 


INFORMATION. PLEASE! 

2 a What are the various sei vices peifoimtd by the Department of Agri- 
cultinc that aid ihc tonsumei? b. Why was 11 necessaiy to enact the Food, 
Diug, and CosnicUc Actr' c What ate the weak jxmus in the Food, Drug, 
tiud Gcisiiitiic Wdiat IS the main reason that these iveaknesscs were 
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allowed to remain? d Why is it that the sei vices performed by the Bureau 
of Standards aie known as indirect services to the consumer? e Hoiv are 
the services performed by the Federal Trade Commission foi the con- 
sumei iclatcd to those of the Dejiaitment ol Agnculturc? f Of what lac- 
Lois must we be aware when evaluating seals of approval? g. What services 
aie obtained from oi gani/ations such as the Consumers’ Rcseaich, the Con- 
sumeis' Union, and the Inter-Mountam Consumeis’ Seivice by the con- 
sumer? h. How have the vaiious women’s clubs of the nation aided the 
consumei? i. How have the Better Business Bureaus become a diiect aid 
to the consumer? j Why must we realize tliat statements of company 
laboratones and testing gtounds aie subject to certain limitations? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. The fedeiaf government aids the consumer both directly and incU- 
lectly, thiough Us vaiious agencies Why should such set vices be the lunc- 
tion of the federal government? Evplam itilly, using exanijiles to piovc 
that tins is the ease and develop the lundamcnial leasons why it should 
or should not be b The consumer cannot expect to inipiovc his lot unless 
he IS willing to help IiiinscU Explain why tins is basically titic, basing 
your reasons upon the matciial chstussed in this chajiter c Sonic ol the 
most reliable work that is being done lo aid ihe consumer is sjionsoied by 
clubs and special consumer organi/ations "What is the motive of these 
organizations? Take into consideiatioii agencies with varying functions 
in your discussion 


WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Check List Make a check list of the vaiious items sold at the grocer’s 
m youi neighboihood that bear any evidence of having been mspecled 
orgiaded by the Depaitmcnt ol Agriculture Also list those items that you 
think should conic under government legulation and the reasons why you 
think so Report to the class 

5 Report Wiite to the Buicau of htanclaids, ’iVashington. D C, asking 
them to give you inloimation concerning their liinclions From the ma- 
terial you leceivc give a dciailed icport coiiccinmg then acLiviLics 

6 Talk. From a member oi Consumeis’ Reseaicli oi Consumeis’ Union 
obtain enough mfoiination to give a detailed account o( the oigani/ation's 
activity 

7 Review. Give a compichensivc review of one issue of Coinmneis' Digrsl, 
the monthly magazine published by Consumeis’ Rescaidi It can be lound 
on any newsstand 

8 Research Compile a report on various cases of Baud exposed by the 
Better Business Buicau This information can be obtained fiom back 
numbers of Reader’s Digest 
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WE MAD FROM OTHER BOOKS 

5 Gflieial Readings. ] Gaer, Coiiweti ill, cliaps ih, H Kidjer, 
MImi (if hmm Damcj, chap, in, [ Rirniaiun, R Browne and 
R Ellwood, The kinm Ctaii, cliap u, H Shields, W Wilson, Bim- 
nest-Ecomic Miens, chaps xvii-wm, A Smith, Font Fersml Eco- 
Mm, dups v\i, D jacohson, Oin liiKifil a Comim, S B Ham- 
blen and G F Ziiiiiiictman, H'w hjienhi 

10 New Legislation to Aid the Consumer, Coiiiiiiiini’ Giiiie, July, iggS, 
j-f, "Food, Diug, and Cosmetic Act", Cmimeis' Guide, March ig, igjS, 
j-6, “Wheelei-LeaAct" 

11 Pamphlet JiM(lF()ii)Lalifli,PiiblicAI[aiisPaiiiphlet,No 51, 



CHAPTER 12 


buying techniques are essential to a reasonable 

STANDARD OF LIVING 

Man's ability to stand on his own feet as an individual is evidence of the demo- 
cratic v/ay of life When people buy wisely, and increase their standards of 
living through such buying, they are helping themselves by the recognized dem- 
ocratic process of individual initiative "It is smart to be thrifty " It is not only 
smart, it is essential 

■*r**'*****'*'*****'**'**'***i<r**'**-*>lr*****-**it******-*-*'*' 

How TO Buy 

Nothing IS a bargain, no matter how cheap it is, unless it is needed 
Utility, not piitc, IS what makes a baigain A baigain is a necessary 
aiticle bought at a lower puce than generally expected We cannot 
foiget that 111 our present economic system cvciy seller is going to 
diai-ge as much as he can get As a result, we should knenv the rela- 
tionship between quality and piicc We generally get ivliaf we pay lor 
and no more 

There are times ivhen we pay high puces for a first-rate article 
when a second- or third-iate article would suffice If we are going to 
use a tool only once or twice, it is poor judgment to buy the best 
rather than a cheaper one A cheap augei will dnll the first hall dozen 
holes as well as a good one 

Weiss and Merraey, in their book. The ShojjjMng Guide, define 
value as the puce you paid divided by the length of time the article 
gives you satislactoiy service” This is an excellent way in whicii to 
deteinnne value of a purchase II one buys a pair of shoes lor lio 
and wears them loi three years with a degree ol sauslacuon, then 
monthly cost ol that satislaction is % 277 II a person buys a pair ol 
shoes for I3 00 and they rvear satisfactorily lor only six months, the 
cost of satisfaction is 50 cents a month. The first pair of shoes is of 
more value than the second pair 

Trade-Marks and Trade Names. A trade-mark is a distinctive design 
or name which attracts and holds the attention of the consumer Such 
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a mark encourages people to ask for the pioduct a second and a tluid 
time, especially when it is coupled with a standard of quality A 
reputable pioducei uses this method to gain business and to increase 
the sale of his pioduct Howevei. the tiade-mark does not necessarily 
mean that the product is ot high standard The use of these bi anded 
pioducts should not become a liabit until they have been selected on a 
basis of rompai ison 

In the meichandising field, numeious imitations of the genuine 
aiticle have been placed on the market with names that hide then 
identity to a large degree These aie known as trade names For 
example, labbit skin is known by Sh diffeient names when made into 
fur coats Some of these names are Aictic seal, Baffin seal, Australian 
seal, Baltic leopard, Bay seal, Beavenette, Chinchillette, Eimalme, 
Eimette, French Beavei, French Leopard, French Mole, Fiench Seal, 
Hudson Bay Seal, and Lapin The turner has given the domestic 
sheep 58 names He has also endowed the goat with 14 names 

This practice has also 1 cached the materials which make up our 
cloths Rayon, which is manufactmed Irora ivood pulp, has taken the 
place of silk in many instances It has such names as artificial silk, 
acetate, celanese, luminette, lustion, milon-sheen, tiico-shan, tiuolette, 
and shaikskin The purpose o( these names was to disguise the identity 
of the mateiial However, in the past few years, the development of 
rayon spinning has reached the point wheie the fabric no longei has 
to be disguised 

Many other mateiials have trade names that completely covet up 
tlieir identity Tins means that the consumer is more or less at the 
meicy ol the pioclucer who is prunaiily interested m selling lus procb 
ucl The consumei develops “biand loyalty" and thereby becomes a 
habitual buyei This deci eases the amount of thinking in making a 
choice, and places the consumei at a distinct disadvantage when it 
comes to wise buying 

You may ask, when is an aiticle genuine? The article that has no 
modifiei piefixed to us name is genuine For example, sealskin is 
genuine Hudson seal is muski at Hudson Bay seal is rabbit An article 
that IS adseitised as genuine mahogany is genuine, wheieas Philippine 
mahogany is not This at piesent is the only standard foi genuineness 
The merchant cannot use the real name of a product alone unless the 
product IS genuine 

When Buying Clothes. Clothing is made piraianly for protection 
Style is secondary If ive want waira clothing, it must be made of wool, 
No other mateiial has the insulaung qualities of viigm wool It keeps 
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us warm, it can also aid in keeping us cool, because it acts as insulation 
against the outside temperatuies Because of the insulating quality, 
we use It in blankets as well as clothing It also absorbs moistuie to a 
great degree and does not wrinkle easily 

Meichandise that is part wool is a gamble, unless you know the 
exact amount ol wool it contains This should always be discovered 
befoie puicliasing any article that is marked “pan wool ” 

Puie silk IS the stiongest material ive use in making clothes It is, 
theielore, economical in the long run If you aie willing to iveai a 
conservatively styled garment foi several seasons, it is good pidgment 
to purchase one of this material II style is moie important than econ- 
omy, there arc many rayon weaves fiom ivhich to choose. Weighted 
silk docs not ivcar well, but it is not as expensive as leal silk 

Cotton IS cheap, wasiiahlc, and can be obtained in many weaves It 
is the most common material loi summci clothes It can be had in 
any weight or any pattern It does not ivnnklc like linen, nor is it as 
expensive 

There are only two reasons for buying a fur coat, to be in style, 
01 to keep warm A cheap fur coat that is made from soft, downy fui 
of burrowing animals, such as the labbit or the mole, is a poor in- 
vestment A tvaim durable fur coat is expensive in piicc The value of 
It figmed in cost per year ol wear can make such a coal an economical 
purchase Muskrat, seal-dyed muskrat, and Alaskan seal aie furs that 
aie well worth the cost in teims of long wear ^ 

The choice of clothing is a personal matiei However, tivo factors 
should be always considered, it should fit the purpose for which it is 
to be used, and it should be comfortable The best clothes are gen- 
eially the cheapest in the long run, and arc never extiemcly stvled 
When Buying Foods, i Read the Label If you are a ivise shopper, 
the label on package goods aids you in many tvays It definitely states 
whether or not there has been coloring matter added or if imitations 
have been used Imitations may be wholesome and good, but theie is 
no doubt that the quality ol the product is beloiv ihal in winch all 
mgi-edients aie genuine Imitations are usually used when the manu- 
factmei is attempting to cut the cost of production You are piotectcd 
fiom the use ol imitations when you sec the common names on the 
label Jam, for instance, to be so named must contain at least 45 per 
cent fruit and 55 per cent sugav 

By reading the label, you can compare weight and price The present 

1 See Ed^vaid Reich and Cailton J Siegler, Consumei Goods, New York American 
Book Company, 1937, pp 169-95 
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piactice ot making conuineis ol odd shapes and sues makes compari- 
son of si7e almost impossible Have you ever noticed how large olives 
look in a bottle^ When you take them out, you find that they have 
shrunk considerably The pioducer has used the simple rules of mag- 
nification in packing his products This illusion helps sell his aiticle 
You see on the merchant’s shelves queer shaped bottles which give 
the appearance of greater size You will geneially find that the con- 
tents weigh less than those in the oidinary cylindrical bottle which 
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The wise consumer looks before she buys 

looks much smallei The only sine way of determining the amount m 
such a container is by reading the label which must tell the weight 
of the contents 

Comparison by weight is the only way one can ludge the cost ol the 
same article in diffeient size packages The general rule is the smallei 
the package, the greatei the cost pei unit of weight The following 
example rvas found in a typical store in Maich, 1938 


COST OF A JAR OF PEANUT BUTTER, MARCH, 1938 


a 

9 ounce jar 

I 5 f^• 

cost for two pounds 


b 

16 ounce ]ai 


cost for two pounds 

38^ 

c 

32 ounce jar 

Qgjt 

cost for two pounds 



Still, in buying large quantities, it is not wise to buy a larger amount 
than can be used without ivaste or spoilage II you throw away half of 
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what you bought because it is spoiled or because you are tired ol it, 
you have not saved money on the purchase 

There are a few other items that should be looked for on every 
label You should look for facts regatding quality Grades and speci- 
fications should always be consideied If theie should be any certifica- 
tion or seals of approval, they also should be considered Discount 
superlative statements in favor of specific, descriptive statements 

a Seasonal and Qiianlity Buying There is a con elation betiveen 
these two aspects of buying When you buy in season, you are buying 
at the lowest pi ice Therelore, it is at this time that one should buy 
in quantity Many of our common fruits and vegetables are canned 
late m August and September Because ol this, there is generally a 
senes of sales on canned goods in our stores during the month of Octo- 
ber This IS the time to buy quantities of canned goods because puces 
are lower 

The purchasing of fresh fruits and vegetables for home use and 
home canning should follow the harvest season of these goods One 
can buy them cheaper at that time and have a continual variety on 
the table 


Where and When to Buy 

Where to Buy. i Services to Look for in All Stores The present- 
day consumer has many types of stores m which to make his purchases 
They offer certain services he may expect The most common services 
are 

1 A wide range of sizes and qualities from which to choose. 

2 Labeling that aids m intelligent selection 

3 Convenience that saves time and energy 

4 Fair price based on quality and service 

5 Credit 

6 Delivery 

7 Reliability — essential if ordering by telephone. 

8 Courteous treatment 

2 The Mail Older House The mail older house has the lowest 
price on a wide variety ol items, because there is no overhead for sales 
people and the price quoted does not include the shipping cost The 
major sales cost is the semi-annual publishing of the catalogue It lias 
the loirest price on most staple articles. But if one is interested in style, 
he will find that the goods offered by the mail order house are not 
always as up to date as those m retail stores This is due to quantity 
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buying that is necessaiy in oidei to sell at the low price which is 
quoted m the catalogue. 

3 The Cham Stole. This type of store depends upon the policy 
of cash and cany Because of the nurnbei of stores, the chain can buy 
in quantity and sell at lotver cash puces The stock in these stoies 
consists ol staple goods in populai brands 

A definite pait of the cost to the consumei is based on the seivice 
he gets This cost is added to the price the consumer pays When a 



Form Security Administration, photo by Post 

Before the days of large scale distribution of consumer goods, peddlers like this 
were very common This man peddles groceries in a small town in Vermont. 

pet son expects a gieat deal of service he pays for it, and, if he does 
not, he can geneially get the same quality of product at a lower pace 
4 The Neighboihaod Store The piivatcly-otvncd small sLoie is 
fighting a battle foi its existence As it buys its merchandise in smaller 
quantuies than the chain store, it roust pay a higher puce, which 
necessaiily means that it must sell at a higher price Its gieatest asset 
IS Its couvenience of location Added to the higher cost of buying in 
smaller quantities is the cost of seivice such as charge accounts and 
delivery These factors all make the puce higher to the consumer. 
In some cases, in oider to compete -with tiie chain store these neighbor- 
hood meichants have handed togethci for the pin pose of quantny 
buying Ol they have conn acted to buy from a single wholesaler which 
leads to the same thing — lower puces. 
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5 The Uv it Store This type o£ store canies a single line o£ mer- 
chandise such as dresses, hats, or shoes These stores are generally situ- 
ated in community buying centeis where they are conveniently located 
These stores claim that tliey have a complete line o£ meichandise, 
thereby saving the consumer from going to the mam shopjung distiict 
of the city At the same time, they offer merchandise at a lower pnee 
because of lower rent, overhead, and a cash and cairy basis ol selling 
If the stock IS complete, the consumer may buy at a saving 

6 The Exclusive Shop These shops specialize in selling labels The 
meichandise in the exclusive shop generally comes horn the same 
maiiufactuier as the merchandise in the depaitment stores If the shop 
manufactures its own meichandise, it sells its surplus to the popular 
stores These stoies at times have “exclusive models ” They buy all of 
one model that a maniilactiirei makes This does not mean that they 
will not he copied, but only that the particular inanufac tut er will 
not supply any other store Items such as fine furmslungs that aid in 
making buying painless must be paid tor by the merchant, and the 
only income that he has is that which he receives Irom his cusiomets, 
Hence, all of these “ultia” sei vices are figured into the cost ol the 
gaiment. 

7 The Installment House You receive about the same value for 
your money in an installment house as you do in an exclusive shop 
Whereas you pay foi service in one, you pay for risk in the othci 
Dishonest installment houses are not primarily interested in selling the 
pioduct and getting paid foi it They would lather have the consumer 
fail in his payments so that they can repossess and sell the ai title again 

8 The Depaitment State Department stoies aie the most common 
type of store in large cities These stores must pay laigc lents or high 
taxes because of their location in the cential business aiea of the ciiv 
Besides the real estate, there is added to the oveihead items such as 
cleiks, office force, neivspaper advertising, charge accounts, and special 
sei vices, all ol which must be paid lor, hence they aie ligured into the 
cost to the consumer These stoies offer variety under one roof and also 
delivery service It is a distinit sei vice, and we pay for it The cliaige 
account customer leceives more service tlian the casli ciistomei The 
cost of risk in charge accounts must be ngured into tlie cost ol all 
goods, and, as a lestilt, the cash customer is helping to pay loi a service 
that he does not leceive 

Sales. 1 Pie-Season Sales About the first of August the stores begin 
to advertise the “August fur sale ’’ At this time also one sees advertise- 
ments of “August sales of men’s overcoats ’’ Merchandise is sold at 
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reduced prices The pre-season sale of new models means a largei 
gloss sale of merchandise over the entire season As a result, the mer- 
chandise sold before the legular season can be sold at a reduction If 
the consumer is interested in style and quality at a reduced price, these 
pre-season sales are the ones m which to buy 

2 Post-Season Sales In this sale which follows the regular season, 
quality goods can be bought at their lowest price What is left of the 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 
Sales are the stock and trade of modern merchandising 


quality meichandise at the close of the season is put on sale at a great 
reduction As the season is nearly dosed theie is very little selection 
The consumer who is style conscious should not plan to buy in a post- 
season sale. If, however, the consumer is primarily interested in qual- 
ity at low cost, he ivill find that this is the most opportune time to buy 

5 The Close-Out Sale. This type of sale includes products of all 
types and all descriptions These goods may or may not be up to 
standaid quality All are being sold at reduced puces In this sale 
one must know merchandise or there is the possibility of buying 
below-standaid goods 

4 Special Sales This sale is the big event of the year Department 
stores run full-page advertisements telling of the marvelous bargains 
to be had Generally, the sale in one store leads to a competing sale in 
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another store on the same day The merchandise for these sales gen- 
erally falls into two classes it is below standard, bought particularly 
for the sale, or it is standard merchandise, bought from an over-stocked 
manufactuier at reduced prices. However, there will be leaders, which 
are quality goods at reduced prices Since goods are being sold at 
reduced prices, it is not wise to infer that all goods on sale aie of the 
same quality 

Some Rules on Buying The only reason for buying in any store is 
that It has the ability to give you what you want, when you irant it, 
and at the lowest possible price Each purchase should stand on its 
own merit 

If you leturn goods, it is more than likely your own fault Either 
direcily or indirectly, you have not examined the merchandise thor- 
oughly You have no legal light to leturn the goods unless you bought 
It with that understanding Howevei, merchants generally accept 
leturned merchandise if it is in good condition Nevertheless, you are 
paying for this privilege, and it is figuied into the price of tlie aiticle 

By paying cash you are gencially employing the silent paitner which 
makes the budget woik In many cases, charge accounts lead to buying 
beyond one’s means Although the charge account customer has the 
advantage over cash customers in stores that encouiage charge custom- 
ers, this advantage does not offset the disadvantage ol overspending 

For all people the cash stole is the cheapest place in which to buy 
Heie quality goods aie usually sold at the lowest puces 

Let us summarwe into a set of idles the majoi items that must be 
kept m mind il we aie to buy wisely 

1 Buy when you have a definite need 

2 Find a product that fits this need 

3 Use all sources of buyer information 

4 Buy where you know you will get fair treatment, honest weight, 
and satisfactory seivice 

5. Rely on advertising that appeals only to reason 

6 Never buy a second time an ai tide that lias been misiepresented. 

7. Mere statement of guarantee means nothing — investigate 

8. Buy only on the basis of comparison 

Credit for the Consumer 

The major task of the average family is to get along financially It 
is very necessary to save for a rainy day, for emergencies such as acci- 
dents, sickness, death, or unemployment. However, it is evident that 
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the problem of saving anything from our incomes is almost impossible 
for the ma]Oiity of us Thus, we meet emergencies by borrowing from 
some source that is trilling to lend 

It is no longer considered a moral deficiency to borrotv. Small loans 
to individuals are an everyday occutrence The information that fol- 
lows is foi these piimaiy puiposes (i) to show the cost of making 
loans thiough vaiious agencies, (2) to show the process of obtaining 
loans, and (‘1) to show how to use credit to an advantage 

Kinds of Credit ^ i In'itallment Buying Installment buying is bor- 
rowing on your future earning powei Practically any article wanted 
or needed by an individual can be purchased under this plan The 
average installment dealer of today intends to give the buyer a fair 
deal 

The consumer should know what kind of ciedit he is buying Be- 
cause of the great variety of teims used m these contracts, there is 
always a great possibility of confusion and misundeistandmg The con- 
smnei should undci stand certain principles of installment buying 
These are as follows 

1. To whom shall you owe the debt’ Most installment payments 
are handled by a finance company Theie is going to be a definite 
chaige for this service. Is the company known for its fan dealing’ 

2 Is the installment contract just? It should be read carefully and 
be fully undeistood One thing the buyei should know is whether 
the seller can attach the wages of the purchasei This is definitely 
stated m the coutiact. 

3 Can the creditoi impose fines, chaiges, 01 penalties without limit? 

4 Is there a fair rebate on charges if paid before they are due? 

5 Is theie ample notice before repossession? 

G Aie the figures coriect 011 the contract? 

7 What will tlic credit cost’ 

There aie always cariying charges on installment accounts The 
consumer pays them “No cauying charges” geiieially means that all 
puces quoted aie installment juices A small caiiymg charge implies 
that the cash customer pays part of those charges Others quote a puce 
winch IS for the installment buyei, while the cash buyer is offered a 
discount No matter how it is presented, the carrying charge is theie 
and the bnyei abrays pays it 

Cauying chaiges can be figmetl by comparison with cash prices and 
the application of simple mathematics Fust, you must know the 
actual cost of the article when bought on the installment plan Then 


1 Tlic ciiaifro account, wtiidi is one ot the most common foims oC ciedit, has alieady 
been discussed as pan of dcpaiimcnt sioie service 
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find out what the lowest cash price is lor the same article Subtract 
die cash price horn the installment price and the lemainder is the 
cost ol installment buying 

To find the interest rate one must pay for installment buying, divide 
the carrying charge by one-half of the unpaid balance, the quotient 
will be the total pei cent to be paid over the entire length of the 
payment period Heie is a simple example of the piocess 


THF PURCHASE OF A REFRIGERATOR 


The installment cost $18000 

The down payment 10 00 

Unpaid balance lyo qq 

Carrying charge 20 00 

Time for payment two years 


APPLICATION OF 1 HE ABOVE PROCESS 

One-half the unpaid balance $85 00 
Divide into carrying charge 20 00 
The icsiilt 23 5% foi two years 

Sometimes teims aie too easy for the good of tlie consumei The 
easier the teims aie, which generally means smaller payments over a 
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longer time, the greater the cost of the article The increased cost 
comes fiom added interest payments The best and cheapest plan to 
follow in installment buying is (1) make the down payment as large 
as possible, (2) make the length of contract as short as cash on hand 
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and income will allow, (3) always keep in mind that the smaller the 
debt, and the shorter the time of payment, the less the possibility of 
losing the equity 

2 Remedial Loan Association This type of loan company grants 
loans based on pledges The remedial loan association will accept any 
remarketable peisonal pioperty foi collateral The advantages of 
pledge loans ai e self-evident There ai e no promises to pay What ac- 
tually happens is that the borrowei sells the thing he pledges with the 
right of repurchasing it The borrower is not pursued by collectors 
There is no daiigei of having wages attached. In time of financial dis- 
tress such loans aie generally the only ciedit service available 

3 Loan Banks These banks giant loans on the promise to pay 
over a definite peiiod of time Loans are relatively large, ranging 
from $50 to iji 10,000 They are secured by the signing of a note by two 
co-makers The one signei is the loan-maker, the other, who has a 
high credit lating because of being a property owner or of holding a 
secure position, guarantees that the loan-maker will repay wdiat he 
has bon owed If the fust signer fails to make his payments promptly 
or entnely defaults, tlie guaiantor is held responsible, and must repay 
the loan Only ivlien an individual’s credit rating is extremely high 
does such a bank lend on a single signature 

The cost of the loan is 8 per cent or 9 per cent, deductible upon 
receipt of the loan This rate 15 figured on the total sum over the entire 
period of the loan and not on the unpaid balance In reality the inter- 
est lates may range as high as 34 per rent pei year 

4 Licenced Pe-isonal Finance Comlmmes These companies are 
licensed by the state in which they opeiate and must abide by the 
Federal Small Loan Law According to the law, such companies can 
make no loans over 5?30o They lend money on three different types 
of security piomises to pay, chattel mortgages on furnishings, and 
wage asses.sments Although these loans may be the most expensive, 
they can be obtained quickly and easily Tbe interest on these loans 
langes from 2 to 31^ per cent per month on the unpaid balance As 
this interest is on the unpaid balance, the cost of the loan is not so 
high as some people think For example, 3 per cent on a $100 loan paid 
in monthly installments is not $36 but rather I19 50 The loan may 
be paid at any time with interest only for the actual period the money 
IS used 

fj Ciedit Utiious These unions are co-operative loan enterprises 
within a paiLiciilai gioup of workers, such as teachers or employees of 
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a factory. There are usually at least 50 members Each member pur- 
chases at least one share of stock which serves tiro purposes, the pur- 
chase price IS used as the lending capital, the holding of the share of 
stock gives the member the right to boirow from the union. The cost 
of such loans is generally 1 per cent per month on the unpaid balance 
This makes a maximum cost of 12 per cent a year This is one of the 
lowest cost loans obtainable 

6 Bo'iyoiving on Iruutance Policies This is the cheapest way of 
boirowing money. Tlie loan value of an insurance policy liegins to 
grow in a few years In paying his piemium.s, the policy-holder builds 
up his cash reserve, which he can borrow In reality, the individual 
IS bon owing his own money, and the cost is extremely low The inter- 
est on such loans is 6 per cent pei year, figured on the unpaid balance 
If the borrower pays back the loan m equal installments during the 
fust year of the loan, the interest charged is actually ‘^i/^ pci cent 
Insurance loans are easy to obtain, there is no dunning as long as the 
yeaily interest is paid Thus, it becomes easy to alloir them to run 
year aftet year, and in this ivay they become high-priced loans 

7 Savings Banks Loans to the Consumer In the past few yeais, 
vaiious commcrtial banks and savings banks have offered loans to the 
individual consumer They have not developed a new type of loan, 
but are lending money on the well-establislied Morns Plan To com- 
pete witli the Morris Plan Banks, they have lowered the cost of loans 
about 1 per cent The result is a co-signer’s loan at 6 per cent plus 1 
per cent lor insurance, and an automobile loan at 7 per cent plus i 
per tent service chaige The consumer cost of these loans is actually 
7 and 8 per cent respectively 

The cost of tliese loans is not figured on the unpaid balance, but 
lather in the same manner as the Morris Plan loan The inteiest is 
deducted when the consumer obtains the loan As the payments are 
generally made over a pei lod of one year in monthly payments, the 
consumer pays a highci inteiest rate on each balance as the payments 
aie made The cost of automobile financing is figtiied in tlie same 
way. When one buys a new car on credit, he actually pays about 12 
per cent interest on the loan in addition to fire, thelt, and collision 
insurance 

The consumer would have a higher standard of living if he did not 
use so much of his salary foi payment of interest on loans and install- 
ment buying If the rising generation can be educated to cash buying, 
they will have much more money with which they may enjoy life 
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Using Credit to Advantage. Boirowing has been made so easy in 
the last leiv yeais dial many people have come to use credit to then 
disadvantage They think they aie in financial need and immediately 
apply to some soincc for a loan Oi they think they have an absolute 
need for some laige item of meichandise which in leality is a luxury 
rather than a necessity As they cannot pay cash for it, they buy it on 
the installment plan or boirow to obtain it The most impoitant ques- 
tion m legal d to bon owing should be' Is it absolutely necessary? 

If you ha’ve savings, it is geneially much cheapci to use them than 
to boiiow iiom any othei souicc You may say that you tvill never 
replace the savings, but you aie compelled to repay the loan If one tan 
plan to meet icgulai payments to a loan company or bank, he can also 
make regular deposits in Ins savings account at the same late 

Othei soiiues o( assets aie insuiame policies, building and loan 
association shaies, bonds, stocks, ]ewcby, and other peisonal pioperty 
Loan costs depend upon what you have that can he used as security 
The bettci the security, the cheapei the loan If you have no tangible 
secuuty, then the only thing you have to boiiow on is your good 
name oi )oui ciedit lating This means more iisk to the lender and 
as a lesiilt a liigliei cost to the bonowei 

The next question is What is the smallest loan that will solve your 
problem? It is foolish to pay for inoie ciedit than )ou need, but a 
loan that is too small to solve your pioblem will put you in a ivorse 
financial condition than you were in oiiginally Other questions that 
may be consideied as a coiollary to the one above are What service 
featutes do you tyant? Can you reshape yoin finances and meet the 
loan payments? Do you ivant advice primarily? Do you want leniencv 
on payment of the loan? These sei vices can be easily had but they raise 
the cost of the loan 

The following is a table ot cost ol boriowmg fiom different souices 
COST OF BORROWING IN INTEREST RATES 


Common Charge Range 

Institution per yea) per year 

Building & Loan Associations 6% 

Insuiance Loans 6% 3 ~ 6 % 

Credit Union’} 12% 8-i8% 

Remedial Loans 10-36% 

Pawn Shops 36% 24-120% 

Peisonal Finance Go. 36% 30-42% 

Illegal Lcndeis 240% 120-420% 

Installment Buying 0-500% 
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If you cannot get out of debt by borrowing, do not borrow To 
borrow and not clear your outstanding obligations means that you will 
be moie involved in debt than ever 


WORDS rOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these woicls in icTaiion lo the ideas of social living they 
suggest baigain, value, higli pressure salesiiianship, Uadc-iiiarks, tiade 
names, biand loyalty, seasonal buying, quaniity buying, unit stoic, post 
seasonal sales, cany mg charges, pledge loans, pi onuses to pay, unpaid bal- 
ance theoiy ot interest payment 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a When is a baigam a baigain? b What is value? c. Why is it better 
in some instances to buy a scconcl-iate article lather than a first-rate article? 
d What IS the dilferencc liciwceti a iiade name and a tiadc-maik^ e Why 
IS “bland loyalty" essential to the manufactuici ? 1 How can an individual 
deieiinme when a pioduci is genuine? g Why arc wool labiics the out- 
standing material used m outei clothing^ li Why is cotton used to such a 
laige extent foi clothing? i. Why do manidactiu ei s soincinncs use muta- 
tions instead of genuine ingredients in producing food pioducts? ] What 
IS the conelation between seasonal and cpianiily buying? k. Why aic mail 
order houses considered among the best places to buy staple ai tides m 
which style IS not a factoi? 1. IVliat aie the reasons why a chain stoic sells 
at a lower pnee than the iieighlxirhoud stoic? m Why is the dcpaitmcnl 
stole considered the most convenient slio|jping jilacc in a laigc city? n 
What factors should one considci bdoic buying on the insiallment plan? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. The best is generally the cheapest m the long run Explain the mean- 
ing oL this statement hour all jiossible angles b. What sci vices would you 
demand as essential m the stoics in which you would trade? ^VhY^ c You 
leceive about the same value lor youi money m an exclusive shoji as in an 
installment house Explain the nieaniug of tins statement d Hoiiowing 
isnowgcaicd to the consunici’s need Explain what this siatcineni means, 
giving examples of the various means ol houowing which the consumer 
has at Ills command c The cheapest loan can be olitaincd on iiisiii aiice, 
but It also has the possibility ol being the most expensive Explain fully 
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WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Intelligent Buying. Fiom tlnee aitides of the same class, such as three 
cais in the same puce field, thiee vacuum cleaners, three refrigerators, 
Lhiee radios, choose one as the best buy alter compaiisoii of all thiee on 
a check list The soiiiccs ol iiifoimation may be owncis, salesmen, Con- 
sumcis’ Reseaich, Consumeis’ Union, Consurneis’ Digest, oi nianufactmers 

5 Chait Make a chait shovnng the coiielation between seasonal and quan- 
tity buying of fresh vegetables and fiesh fruits See Goodman and Mooic, 
Eveiyday Economics 

6 Installment Plan. Figtiie the actual cost of buying a large purchase on 
the installment plan Use actual figuics obtained on a shopping tour 
Use the method desciibcd in this chaptei 

7 Making a Loan. Plan the ptoceduie you would use in taking out a loan 

a List yoin assets 
b List youi liabilities 

c. Decide on the t)pe of loan best suited for your need 
d Decide on the sire of the loan needed 
e Figiue the cost of the loan 

f. Tell why you picked the particular type of loan 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

8 General Readings. Maigaret Dana, Behind the Label, E Reich and G 
Seigler, Consumer Goods How To Know and Use Them, A Smith, Yoin 
Peisonal Economics, chaps iv-\ii, E Weiss and M Meriney, The Shopping 
Guide, Patteison, Little, and Buich, Pioblems in Amencan Demonacy, 
chap viv, Stewart Hamblen and G Fiank Zimmeiman, Wise Spending, 
Gacr, Consumeis All, chaps i-iii, v-vi, A B ZuTavein and A E Bul- 
lock, Functional Business Infoimalion, chaps ivvi, J Klein and W Col- 
vin, Economic Pioblems of Today, Unit 11 . Kcnnard E Goodman and 
William L Moore, Economics in Evetyday Life, chaps v-vii, H G 
Shields and W LI Wilson, Business-Economic Pioblems, chaps xx-xxiii, 
Doiotliy Jacobson, Oui Inteiests as Consumei 

9 Consumer Problems. Chain Stoies — Pio and Con, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet, No 40, The Pioblem of Food, Public Ahaiis Pamphlet, No. 33 

10 Consumer Ciedit Problems Ciedit Foi Consumeis, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No 5, Ciedit Unions— The People’s Bank, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet. No r^o. Loan Sharks And Then Victims, Public Aflaiis Pamphlet, 
No 39. Defense and the Consumei, Public Affaiis Pamphlet, No 5^ 

11 Popular Books. S Chase and P Schlink, Youi Money’s Woith, T 
Haidmg, The Populai Piactice of Fraud, A Kallet and F Schlink, 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, A Kallet, Counterfeit, H La/o and M Blet/, 
Who Gets Youi Food Dollar‘s, J Matthews and R Shallcross, Partners in 
Plunder , P Morell, Pattons, Poisons, Profits 
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ADVERTISING AND CO-OPERATIVES PRESENT IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS FOR THE CONSUMER TO ANSWER 

-Ifir-k-k'k'k-k-k'k'k-k-k'k-k-fr'k-k'k'k'k-k-k'k-k-k-k-k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k-k^'k 

Even after sound buying techniques have been developed by the consumer, there 
remains the problem of interpreting advertising intelligently Advertising grows 
out of business competition In some instances, it has resulted in raising prices, 
in others, it has reduced them. The co-operative movement is an attempt to ex- 
tend purchasing power, by making the consumer a partner of producers and 
distributors, 

'k-k'k-k'k-k-k-h-k-k-k'k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k-k-k'k-k-kifk-kic-k 

AovruTrsiMG 

The Process of Making a Choice. T(ie basic problem of buying is 
that ol making a choice We aie ronfionted ivith this problem many 
times a day With the great numbei of items liom which to choose, 
adveittsing makes our choice at once easiei and more difficult because 
of its conflicting influences 

Let us take a particular situation and trace it from the beginning 
to the end in older to understand tlie process Suppose we are tvalking 
down a street in the business section of a city about noon Passing a 
lestaurant, we lealr/e that we are hungry Whcie shall we eat? Wc 
know of many restatuants in which we could eat, but their prices for 
a luncheon vary The first decision that we must make is bow much we 
are willing to spend for this luncheon This is partially determined 
by the amount of money that we have with us, or it may be determined 
by habit We may have built up the habit of not spending more than 
50 cents If this is true, then the fiist step m our pioblem is solved 

The next part of the problem is to decide wheic we aie going to 
eat Because we have settled on the amount to be spent, some of the 
eating places are automatically eliminated But what oi the restainants 
that are left in out price range? Do we wish to pay for service, or do 
we want quantity of food? Are we svilhng to give up some of the food 
foi entertainment? Again, we must reflect and decide, or fall back on 
habit 

Having decided where we are going to eat, we now go to the restau- 
rant oi our choice When tve arrive there we are again confronted with 

197 
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the problem oC selection We look at a list of meats, potatoes, vege- 
tables, dunks, desserts Fiom each gioiip ire must chose one The 
choice of these vaiious foods may be based on many reasons Some 
fuend of yoms may have told you that the best food served in this 
restainant is fish Or you may have seen advei tisements desciibing the 
deliciousness ol their special dish Oi a waitress may suggest the “spe- 
cial” of the day All these suggestions add to the difficulty of selec- 
tion The easiest way out may he to lolhnv the fust impulse that 
comes into youi mmd However, altei this long piocess, you make 
your choice, your meal is seived and you aic ready to fulfill your 
oiigmal want, hunger 

The Effect of Advei tising on Choice. When advei tising enters the 
pictuie, making a choice becomes moie chfiicult Tiie amatcui m 
buying IS being subjected to the professional sales pressure of the 
tiained sales lorccs ol tlic nation Each pioducer attempts to convince 
the buyer that lus pioduct is tlie one to buy and that it is supeuoi 
to the others m the same field The citizen of the aveiage American 
city has a choice of 

45 biands ol fioui 
55 biands of catsup 
65 brands of ginger ale 
G5 biands ol tnes 
75 brands of toothpaste 
85 brands of ceieal 
110 biands ol coffee 
no biands ol washing machines 
165 biands ol loimtam pens 

This shnu's how much of a problem it is to make a selection based 
upon sound leflection 

To the piodutei, advei tising is a necessaiy pait of oiu pieseiit eco- 
nomic system It piomotes a widei distribution of goods This insures 
gieatci pioduction at a lowei cost The pioducer has a definite pin pose 
m mmd ivhen he advei tises He plans to make an immediate sale of 
his product He attempts to educate the consumer to have a higher 
regaid foi his pioduct He tnes to peisuade the consumer to buy his 
pioduct lather than some other The producer attempts to turn a 
natuial desire into an actual want He is also making an effort to 
increase the frequency of pin chases Finally, by advertising he rvould 
like to see foimei luxuries demanded as necessities 

The pioducei is greatly aided by the professional advei tiser. The 
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lattei’s task ]s to piocluce ceitain types ol sales appeal The most com- 
mon foim IS known as human interest or emotional appeal Sometimes 
It is called the short ciicuit appeal, as it is the lastest method o£ sales- 
manship The buyer is not asked to deliberate, consider, oi compaie 
Rathei he is made to feel that the article will please his senses and 
satisfy his desires The method urges action without dclibeiation 
The other type of sales appeal is the rational or reason why appeal 
In compaiison to emotional appeal, it is the long circuit appeal It 
piesents die lacts iii a mannei that leads to conscious deliberation 
It attempts to answer the question of why the product will seive the 
purpose lor which it is offered 

These two types of appeal aie tlie sources of mformation on which 
decisions are made They are the means of influencing the consumer 
We aie subjected m the following order to appeals on the giounds of 
health, maternal affection, appetite and taste, attraction of the sexes, 
economy, comfort, pleasure, luxury, amlntion, beauty, appear ante, 
efficiency, safety, vanity, pride, fashion, and sympathy OI tins giotip 
only health, economy, efficiency, and safety appeal to oin reasoning 
powers The others appeal directly to the emotions Fiom the stand- 
point of the advertiser the most successful appeal is emotional 
Twenty years ago a survey tried to estimate public lamihauty ivith 
brands and names m lOo commodity fields These examples show how 
in many cases the well adveitised brands were fixed m the public mind 

880 out of 1,000 lespondcd with “Eastman” when camera was mentioned, 
777 out of 1,000 lesponded with “Singer” when sewing machine was 
mentioned, 

757 out of 1,000 responded with “Campbell” when soup was inentioned, 
436 out of 1,000 lesponded with “Lifesaveis” when 51/ minis were 
mentioned, 

430 out of 1,000 lesponded with “Sunkist” when huit was mentioned, 
389 oul of 1,000 lesponded with “I\oiy” when soap was mcntionccP 

Branded Goods The advei Using business has ciealed “bianded 

goods” The development ol tliesc biands has led to slandai di/ing 

quality in some degree, although the quality is not always the highest. 

It has also led to emotionalism in advertising Not infoiined as to ivhat 

the product contains, the buyer has a tendency to pine base goods on 

slogans and tiacle names “Million dollai ideas,” such as “hahiosis,” 

have been a great aid to the sale of in.iny common things 

Branded goods have driven the real names ol the puxlucts liom 

’Hotchkiss and Fianken, The Lcaclei^liip of AdueHistd Buinds, New \oik Uoublc- 
diiy, Doian &. Company. 1923 
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the maiket They have bi ought into being biancl loyalty, which lasts 
only as long as the product is constantly brought to the attention of 
the consiimei Whenever there is a let-down in advertising of a par- 
ticulai pioduct, the consumer geneially swings to another that has 
been brought to his attention The lesult is that ive jump fiom one 
bland to another without consideiing to any degree the relative worth 
of any of them Naturally, the adveitiser leah/es this danger of slow- 
ing up in his advei using campaign and attempts to keep it at a constant 
high level This costs him millions of dollars which must be figured 
into the cost of pioduction The final outcome of such a system is that 
the pi ice to the consumer is increased to cover the advertising cost A 
single example of this is the item of jjifi which is included in the pur- 
chase price of the cai in the low cost field to cover the cost of adver- 
tising 

Absurdities in Advertising. Adveitiscrs use a medium which has the 
greatest amount of appeal to the laigest number of people One ex- 
ample IS the use ol beautiful women This is not an indictment of the 
adveitisei, but lather of the buyei He does not demand facts about 
the peifoimance, oi quality, or ingredients, or actual lesiilts He 
looks upon beauty as the sole cutenon upon which to base his selec- 
tion Whether it is soap or automobiles, a new waslimg machine or 
rugs, the item that attracts attention is the beaiitiliil woman 

The advertisei has also discovered that supeilatives, catchwords, 
slogans, and headings that have emotional appeal will sell goods 
When we open a peiiodical we see, “the slandaid of the woild,” “the 
most beautiful car in America,” “it’s tlie best,” “it can’t be beat ” 
These aie the types of slogans that sell goods in the United States 
Many people are fooled because they buy on tradition, they fail to 
investigate, and they buy because they have been flatteied As a result, 
advertising is not based on factual malenal This condition is the fault 
of the buyer lathei than the merchant 

Theie is practically no direct falsehood in piesent-dav advertising 
Magazines and newspapers aie attempting to eliminate fraudulent 
ads The Better Business Buieau gives publicity to stoies which de- 
liberately misiepresent their wares In spite of this, there is the need 
for the consumer to lead advertisements critically to obtain mfoima- 
tion concerning the quality of the pioduct 

The advertiser will use the medium that sells goods, whatever it 
may be Rational adveitising is being used in those aieas vrliere there 
IS a definite consumei consciousness When people demand facts about 
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merchandise, the standard of advertising rises But these standaids will 
not use unless the public demands it 

The Task of the Consumer in Regard to Advertising. The first 
task of the consumer is to learn how to read advertisements He must 
be able to distinguish between exaggeration and honesty, between 
meaningless and meaningful statements Many advertisements tell 
nothing of the quality of the products Have you ever considered what 
the “ideal dentifrice" is? Wliat is a “perfect watch"? Why would you 
want anything to be “the most sophisticated”^ Why “be nonchalant”? 
Yet these are the actual statements that are selling merchandise to the 
average consumer Such statements aie not harmlul or dishonest But 
they are not, m any way, telling you tlie true I'aliie of the article 

The consumer should seek the ansirer to definite questions when 
selecting merchandise He should have behind him the puiposc of 
determining the worth of the aiticle to himself Some of these ques- 
tions are 

1 What does the pioduct contain? 

2 Is It harmless? 

3 Is It beneficial? 

4 How long will it last? 

5 How economical is it? 

6 Do I need it? 

7 How does the puce compaie with the price of similar products? 

8 Aie there any statements in the advertising that aie evasive ot 
misleading? 

9 What prooL is there to back up the statements? 

The consumer must develop sales resistance He must buy rathci 
than allow himself to be “sold ” The reputation of an article should 
not be the sole reason for buying it He should study the advertise- 
ments to ascertain what appeal makes him want to pui chase the article 
He should always examine the article carefully He should take an 
active interest in buying and if he should come upon unlaii practices, 
he should report them to the Bettei Business Bureau In this ivay, the 
consumer will aid in building better standards of adtei Using 

Co-operation 

Rochdale The first experiment m co-opcration started in Roch- 
dale, England, m 1844 Rochdale was a mill town in which the ivoikers 
did not earn enough to buy the necessities of life In this group was a 
man named Charles Howarth who believed that the workers should 
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own the machines that pioduced the goods they used Twenty-eight 
people began saving money foi Lius purpose, and by the end of the 
year they had I140 They knew that they could not buy a factoiy with 
this amount, but they decided that it was enough to start a grocery 
store 

By the end of the year, they had transacted $3500 worth of business, 
and the membership in the organization bad grown to 74 It con- 
tinued to gioiv', and in 1852 its inembeis bought a flotn null A yeai 
latei they purchased a slioe factoiy, two yeais alter that they bought a 
cotton and woolen mill By 1934, the meniherslup in this co-operativc 
had giown to 44,000 xvith a woiking capital of $2,800,000 

The Piinciples of Co-operation. The people of Rochdale developed 
a plan of buying at loxv puces. They purchased thiough their oxvn 
agencies and stoics, iheieby eliminating the piofits of letailing These 
people soon discovered that if they maiiulactuied the goods they sold, 
the savings to the consumer ivould be even greater The consume! 
co-ope? ative became the producer co-operative 

Ceitain lules and pnnciples ivere evolved thiough experience In 
the end they became the guiding principles of all co-opeiatives through- 
out the xvoild The three basic principles of co-operation are (i) belief 
in demociacy, (2) letinn of all income abo\e costs to the membeis 
111 piopoition to the amount they buy, (3) a fixed low late of inteiest 
on the investment The belief in demociacy has brought tvith it the 
coiollary that theie should be only one vote to each member, no 
nidttei hoiv many shares of stock in the enterprise he may hold This 
makes it impossible for one man 01 a small group of men to get contiol 
of the co-operative 

It was soon discorered that by cutting puces, the co-operatives 
brought about a puce xvai with the regulai letailer To avoid this, it 
was found necessaiy to sell at the regular retail prices, thereby accumu- 
lating sui pluses These weie divided among the members of the 
co-operative at legulai intervals Sometimes they xvere returned to the 
gioup as social dividends in the form of lecreational parks, play- 
giouncls, hospitals, and similar projects 

The fixed rate oL interest on the investment is figured at the lowest 
prevailing rate It is paid to the shaieholdeis in propoition to the 
amount they have invested 

Theie is also a reserve fund which takes caie of depreciation, ex- 
pansion, and education Theie is a distinct need for teaching people 
the method ol the co-operative and its meaning to them Members 
must firmly believe m ihe idea ol mutual aid Because it is often dilTi- 
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cult to convince people that this principle is workable, the co-operatives 
find It necessary to spend money on education 

In addition to these three basic principles, there are other rules 
that are practiced by most co-operatives (i) all buying is on a cash 
basis, (g) fairness to employees is essential, (3) the co-operatives have 
found It to their advantage to co-opeiatc with each other By so doing 
they can buy m largei volume and thereby sell at lower prices Also 
they shaie expert advice at a smaller cost to all And finally, they can 
get gi eater results from their educational policies by woiking together 

All of these rules and principles are pointed toward one central 
purpose, that those who are going to use that which is being sold or 
produced should own the stote or lactory and decide how the business 
is to be operated 

Types of Co-operation. 1 The Purchasing Co-opeiative This co- 
operative IS composed ot a group who pool their purchasing power 
to buy any and all kinds of services and supplies The consumer re- 
ceives the advantage of quantity buying If tlie volume of buying is 
large enough, a wholesale warehouse handles it for the purchasing 
units The next step is to produce the goods m a co-operative-owned 
factory 

a The Marketing Co-operative This type of co-operative is created 
by separate producers ivho pool their pioduce to secure better puces 
for theii wares Thus, the producer has been able to provide the 
service perfoimed by the middleman at cost He has eliminated one of 
the piofits that must be paid m the line of distribution, thereby in- 
creasing his own revenue In the United States, tliese co-operatives have 
been established m the dairy, eggs, h tut, cotton, wool, and hay indus- 
tiies 

3 The Pioducers’ Co-operative This group pools its labot into 
one large enterpnsc, thereby producing together and sharing the com- 
mon income. It is thus one step beyond the maiketing co-operative 
There are very lew co-operatives of this type in the United States 
The outstanding example is the Della Co-opci alive Faun in Mississipjii 
which was founded by Sheiwood F.ddy Heic aic 30 shai c-croppei 
families working a 2,000 acic farm on a co-operative basis The piolit 
fiom this entei prise for the first year was |q,50o, or appioximately 
I320 ioi each family This may seem a small amount ol cash, but to 
the Mississippi share-ci opper it is not To many of these families, in 
fact. It was tlie largest amount that they have ever received loi a year 
of labor 
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4 The Financing Co-operative. This co-operative is known as the 
credit union It is usually established tor those in the low-income group 
by membeis of the group itself, geneially, by pooling their savings 
It gives the members low-cost consumer loans 

These various types of co-opeiatives are the outgrowth of the particu- 
lar needs of a pai titular community Consumer co-operatives have de- 
veloped in England, marketing co-opeiatives in Denmark, ivholesale 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Marion Post-Wolcott 
A co-operative gasoline station Within recent years retail co-operatives have 
grown very rapidly in the United States 


co-operatives in Sweden, and a steadily growing number of consumer 
and marketing co-opeiatives iii the United States 

Outstanding Co-operatives in Europe, i British Isles Today, 15 
per cent of the population of England are membeis of co-operatives 
This repiesents about 45 per cent of the families These co-operatives 
contiol one-twelfth of the retail trade In i86o, theie were 8 co-opera- 
tive factones m England, in 1935, there were 139 Their bank is the 
fourth largest in Great Britain, having 34,000 accounts in 1935 The 
co-opeiatives also own shipping lines and buy in all the markets of 
the ivoi id 

The Scottish Wholesale Co-operative is the greatest distiibutor of 
pioduce in Scotland It controls 35,000 acres of tea plantations in 
India and Ceylon, the largest single tea industry in the world This 
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organization is also the largest importei of grains, butter, sugar, and 
dried Irmts in Great Britain 

The Biitish co-operative is primarily of the consumer type It is an 
important part of the retailing business of the Biitish Isles Through 
Its vaiious branches an individual can purchase almost everything he 
needs He can buy a house through the co-operative He can have it 
completely furnished and equipped in the same mannci He can 
buy his fuel for heating from a fuel co-operative Clothing can be 
pul chased in 50 co-operative clothing stores and 200 co-operative meat 
and lood stores can supply one "with all the necessities of life Even 
spectacles, tobacco, permanent ivaves, dry cleaning, shoe repairing, and 
tickets ior tlic theater can all be purchased through these co-operative 
oigaiii/ations. During the depression years, 1929-1934, British co-oper- 
atives returned to then members more than |6, 000, 000 in piofit 
dividends 

2 i\I«Wfe/;»g Co-o/ieifl/wes in Denmark. Prioi to the German in- 
vasion m 1940, 97 per cent of the fatmers of Denmaik owned their 
own land, although in 1850 Denmark liad been a nation ol tenant 
faimeis This change had been laigcly brought about by Bishop 
GiuncUvig Through the Danish Folk Higli School, he developed a 
nationalism of language, ideals, and literature This was a very differ- 
ent kind of nationalism fiom one preaching war and aggression There 
weie 75 of these schools in which one-third of the population had 
couises m regular sessions, in evening sessions, 01 in the continuation 
classes These schools furnished the groundwoik foi the political and 
economic democracy which, up to 1940, was dominated by the peasants 
and the workers of Denmark 

The practical results of this educational and intellectual program 
were seen in the economic and hnancial policies of the nation Farmers 
weie gi anted government loans, they received transportation and com- 
munication at cost, and were made secure through social legislation 
The co-operative movement supplemented these activities, thereby 
enabling tlie larmer to make an adequate living 

The evidence of co-opeiation in Denmark was seen m the crop 
maiketing figures Iir 1882, the first dairy co-opciatives were formed 
In 1940, there were 1,400 such co-operatives in which 192,000 out of a 
possible 2oG,ooo men controlled go per cent of the dairy produce The 
poultry co-operative controlled 25 per cent of the poultry business 
The seed mdusLiy was 40 per cent co-operative, the butter industry 
was 48 per cent, flour and gram 68 per cent, packing plants 70 per cent. 
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the pig-raising industry was *75 pei cent, and cow -bleeding was 85 per 
tent co-oj^eiative 

A good share of the effoit of these co-operaLives was spent in foster- 
ing scientific crop pioduction Seed-giowing associations produced 
better strains of seeds Anothei group worked to improve livestock. 
Credit associations aided the fanner Purchasing co-opeiatives weie 
also developing in Denmaik 

The Danes had made a success of liv'ing by co-operating with each 
other They had learned fiom then leader that they could have a 
better life by helping one another And all this had been done within 
the fiamewoik of a constitutional monarchy 

3 Consiimey Co-ojjeuifives in Siueden The co-opeiative movement 
in Sweden is centeied in the Kooperative Forbundet (Co-operative 
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Union), which is generally called the "K F." This organization was 
founded in 1899 and has continually fought the various monopolies 111 
Sweden As these monopolies controlled manufacturing as well as 
puces, It ivas necessaiy foi the “K F.” to plan on production from the 
veiy stait 

The oleomaigarine monopoly refused to sell to the “KF” The 
“K F ” started to produce their own oleomargarine This action started 
a puce v'ar winch eventually bioke the monopoly or “cartel ’’ Fiom this 
time on the fair puce ivas based upon the cost of pioduction The 
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“K F ” successfully fought the sugar^ chocolate, soap, flout , and galoshes 
monopolies ^ 

It soon became evident that there was need to have an international 
co-operative to flght the international monopolies As a result, the 
Scandinavian Co-operative Wholesale was formed to fight tlie Inter- 
national Geneial Electric Company winch controlled prices and profits 
on electric lights Through this control, the price of a 25 ivati electric 
light bulb in Sweden was kept at f 37, in Holland and Germany it 
was } 30, in Denmaik it was $ 27, in Hungaty it was $ 18, and in 
England it was I 52 When the co-operative oiganized the North 
Etnope Luma Cooperative, General Eiectiic lowered the price to a 
flat rate of 27 Luma sold theirs at f. 22 The General Electric Com- 
pany finally had to meet this price 
There are co-opeiatives in eveiy part of the woild today In Jugo- 
slavia theie was a health co-operative In Japan, the Chiistian Co-opera- 
tive Movement of Kagawa attracted woild-wide attention Theie is 
the work of Father Tomkins, a Catholic priest, who, thiough co-opera- 
tion, has rebuilt the fishing village ol Dover, Nova Scotia In all cases, 
It fits into the frame of government that is already established, no 
matter what it is, piovided that it recognizes the rights and duties ol 
free men Co-operation is not a revolutionary measuie, it is the normal 
democratic evolution of present-day economic systems 

The Co-operative in the Unhed States 

Farmer Co-opeiation. The first successful co-opciativcs in the Hnitcd 
States were farm co-operatives In 1867, the Giange staited consumei 
and maiketing co-opetatives The movement was pait of the figlu for 
better freight rates which brought about the establishment o( the 
Inteistate Commerce Commission By 1874, theie weie 26 State 
Grange Agencies which weie acting as co-opeiatives They built then 
own cheese factories and creameries 
The farmers learned that il they pooled their produce foi shipment 
they could ship by freight and save money They also discoveied that 
if they pooled then buying, they could buy in bulk and save tnoney 
This was true especially when buying feeds, seeds, and Icrtili/eis 
Another co-operative among the latmcrs w.is the Farmeis’ Alliance 
of i88o. which was succeeded by the Farmeis’ Union in 1902 This 
co-operative was strongest in Kansas and Nebraska. Swedish and Fin- 
nish immigrants brought with them the principles of co-operation. 

^Ryllis Alexander Goslin, CooperaLive\, Headline Uooklel, foten-n I’oliiy Assuuation 

'938 
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They weie among the founders oi the laigest co-opeiative wholesale 
in the United States, the Cential Co-opeiative Wholesale of Superior, 
Wisconsin This co-operative has I'^o member gioups in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Noithein Michigan In 1935, it did 12,830,000 rvorth 
of business 

All farmers’ co-operatives are not in the West The Eastern States 
Farmeis’ Exchange, a pui chasing co-opeiative, has its headquarters m 
Spiingheld, Massachusetts It owns seed testing giotinds in Maine and 
Floiida, fertilizer plants in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Wilming- 
ton, Delaiv'are, and a feed plant in Buffalo, New York In 1937, it 
had 82,500 patrons and did a business amounting to $20,000,000 

The Eastern States Fanners’ Exchange has led the way in patron 
owneiship and quality goods It is different from other co-operatives in 
that It has no shares of stock which weie sold to obtain initial capital 
The fust capital ivas borrowed at a fair late of interest and was used 
to buy goods in hulk These tveie sold at letail puces and savings 
began to accumulate Since 1926, two-thiids ol these savings have been 
retuined to the patrons By 1936, four million dollars had been accu- 
mulated as capital 

This co-opeiative has developed seed potatoes that yield more ciops 
than any of the “certified” seed ol private merchants Its fertilizeis 
have tlie maximum soil budding and plant nutiient qualities with 
one-half the usual bulk. The feeds tliat it processes are known as 
“Open-Formula” products The formula and the propoition of the 
ingiedients are punted on the sack In these tvays, the Eastern States 
Faimeis’ Exchange sells quality as measined by value in use 

Farm co-operati\'cs as a whole totaled $309,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness m 193(1, $48,000,000 of It being in oil and gasoline Of this $48,- 
000,000, .$4,000,000 ivas returned to the membeis as their pin chase 
dividends foi the pieceding year 

The federal goveminent agricultuial sci vices aided this movement 
by establishing the Araeiican Farm Bureau Fedeiation in iqig This 
organization leaches the iarmer through state oiganizations and the 
county agents It has the puipose of educating the faimer to buy and 
sell wisely 

Co-operatives in the City. There have been consumer co-operatives 
in the cities of the United States foi a long time But it ivas not until 
the depression that they became widespread In 1936, co-operatives 
weie serving 2,000,000 families in the United States The services 
tendered by these consumer co-opeiatives are many The gasoline and 
oil co-opeiatives extend thioughout the nation They have expanded 
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into wholesale organizalions and m many cases they have established 
then own oil blending plants They have also blanched out to include 
tiies, accessories, batteries, and greases The grocery co-operatives are 
the second largest group They have become strong retail and whole- 
sale oiganizations They are competing with the chain store and set- 
ting up new standards based on their own specifications The insur- 
ance co-operatives are growing steadily, the largest of these is now 
comparable to some of the private companies in size Other services 
on a co-operative basis are hospitalization and medical caie 

Co-operation in the Colleges. The co-operative idea in colleges was 
staited in the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas in ig‘^2 
by Donald Russell, a piofessor of rural sociology He gave the idea to 
twelve boys who were having financial difficulties These boys took 
over a lun-down house They repaired it ivith materials that tvere 
furnished by the landlord They then hired a cook for a small monthly 
sum The boys did all the housekeeping, including the prepaiation of 
the vegetables and the dishwashing All costs were borne equally 
Some paid in produce from their fathei’s farms Then living costs 
weie cut considerably 

In 193'^, the idea expanded to include lo units with a total of 130 
students In 1934, there were 20 units housing 250 students Now 
theie are over 1,000 students in this school housed in to-operative 
units The idea was borrowed by the Univeisity of Texas and in 1938 
there were 300 boys and girls living in co-operative houses and saving 
$25,000 a year on living expenses 

In 1933, a group of 37 boys in the University of Washington pledged 
$10 apiece to start a co-operative house They used this fund ol I370 
for lepairs and equipment Their board and room cost them 3 |)iG a 
month. By 1938, they had acquired 1120,000 worth of equipment and 
their business amounted to 100,000 

At Washington the Co-op Dance has become the social event of the 
year Outdoor sports are handled in a co-operative manner Equip- 
ment IS sold or rented through the co-operatives They plan skiing 
weekends, they build tennis courts Now they are building their own 
lodge m the mountains lor winter sports and hiking When a play 
comes to town, they buy out the entire house loi an evening, thereby 
getting the seats at a lower price 

The co-operative movement has spread throughout the nation’s 
colleges Today, it can be found in some form in over 150 schools 
The University of California has a housing co-opeiative There, 510 
students are running four houses, one, a large apartment house Room 
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and boaid costs these students ijiS a mouth The University of Minne- 
sota has a co-opeiative taicteua which the students took over luhen 
the university failed to make it pay Today, about 100,000 students 
are paiticipatmg in co-opeialivc eiiteipnses throughout the United 
States They aie leaining about economic demociacy through practice. 

Unit Summary 

The movement to educate constinieis and protect their interests is 
one which lias an impoitant beaiing on demociacy, since it not only 
aids ill laising standaids ol living but tends to build up the sell- 
1 chance of the individual Any peison who wishes to can now learn 
a great deal about tlie goods he buys from governmental 01 private 
agencies Scoies of souiccs aie open for him If he plans to spend less 
than he earns, it is within Ins powei to better his economic position 
This planning takes effoiL in deciding wheie to buy, how to buy, and 
how to use cicdit to the best advantage It takes effort to analyze 
adveuismg and to find wheie values leally are The effort, howevci, is 
irholly WQithwlule 

The co-opeiative movement gives security to a gieat nuinbei of 
people tluough mtieased puichasiiig jiowei It seems to many to be 
an extension of ccononut demociacy. As Seabrook, in These For- 
eignos, says 

“The ansvei to why the consumei coopeiatives, whitli weie a new thing, 
liasc done so well m democratic Aineiica. is not only simple but icassur- 
mg The consumei s’ co-opeiative is within the accepted noimal economic 
01 del fl is not 111 conflict with and it docs not disiupt it Coninumisin 
.and Maixiaii .Socialism, on the contiaiy, do conflict with it and when jios- 
sible disiupt It Coniraunism is definiicly revolution in social economics. 
The consumei s co-op is a toini ol evolution which can build itself into, 
and opciate as a healthy pan of, the sysicin on which Aineiican demo- 
cratic independence was louudcd, loi which most Americans still stand 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

I Try to use ihesc wouls in 1 elation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest want, sekenon, jirofcssional sales piessiue, human interest appeal, 
leason why apjieal, bianded goods, slogans, sales resistance, profit divi- 
dends, jnicc w.ii, maiketing co-opeiatne, jiioducei’s co-opeiativc' 

1 tVillnm SL.ibiook T/evc /"ojcigaMs, New VoiU Il.utouil Ttracc S. Company 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a. WhaL IS meani. by ihe stalcmcnl that, the buyer js generally an 
amaieui’ b. Why is making a choice inoie ol a problem because ol adver- 
usmg? How does advertising help in making a choice? c Why does the 
piodiicer advertise? d. Why is the emotional appeal the most common 
foim of appeal in advertising? What aie the vaiious types ol emotional 
appeal? e Why is the rational appeal known as the long-circuit appeal? 
f What is a slogan or a superlative statement and why docs the advci- 
tiser use them? g What is meant by a “million dollar idea”? h. What was 
the aim of the people of Rochdale in starting a co-opeiativc? i What aie 
the vaiioiis types of co-opeiation? j Why was the Danish Folk Fligh School 
so important as a factor m developing co-operatives in Denmark? k What 
types of co-opcrativcs have developed in the United States and what aic 
the leasons for such development’ 

CAN YOU THINK’ 

3 a. The consumer must leant how to read advertisements IVdiat ate 
the implications of this statement? b. The consumer must buy latJici than 
be sold Explain the meaning of the above statement c On page 202 aie 
listed the basic rules of co-o[)crauon Explain why these rules ate neces- 
sary foi the foundation of co-operatives, especially when you constdci the 
aiinoi co-opcration d The type of co-opciation depends on the particular 
needs of the giotip if it is to be succcssltil Explain the meaning of tins 
statement through the use ol examples e Once the co-opcrati\c begins to 
pioduce the goods or services it sells, there is no piivatc industry that can 
compete with it Is tins statement true’ f. Why is co-operation a natural 
development toward economic demociacy lathci than the attempt to im- 
pose a new or foreign system upon the nation? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Evaluation. Collect 12 advertisements from current magazines and 
newspapers To each attach a slip of paper with the lollowmg mlormalion 

а. The type of adveitising (whether emotional 01 lalional), b. The basis 
for your judgment 

5 Debate. Resolved' That advertising cannot be considered social waste, 
as It lowers the cost of the article to the consumer 

б. Survey. From any monthly magazine tabulate the number ol adver- 
tisements that are mostly emotional and compare this figure to the num- 
ber considered to be rational m their appeal 

7 Interview Interview a member ol any type of co-operative and from 
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your findings give a leport entitled, “The Economic Worth of the Co-op 
to the Individual " 

8 Talk. Prepare a talk on “College Co-operatives ” Show how the student 
with small financial icseives is helped to obtain higher education through 
these co-ops 

9 Essay. Wiite an essay on “The History of Farmer Co-operation in the 
United States ’’ Include the leasons lor such movements 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

10, General Readings J Gacr, Consumen All, chap in, R Goslin, Co- 
opeintives, Headline Book, K Gould, Windows on the Woild, chap xiv, 
HKidger, Problems of Amouan Dmoaacy, chap iv; H Patterson, A 
Little, and FI Butch, Piohlems m Amoican Democracy, chap xvi, D 
Jacobson, Oin Inleiats ns Conniineis 

1 1 Pamphlets Cooperatives in the United Slates, Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No 32 

12 Advertising H Hill and R Tugwell, Om Economic Syitem and Its 
P)ohlms,du\A x\iii-\xi\,H ShicddsandW ^\hhon, BitsinesS'Eionomic 
Problems, chap \i\, A Smith, Yow Peisonal Economics, chap ix, A 
ZuTavein and A Bullock, Functional Business Information, chap \xi 

13 Consumer Co-ops H Bunn and E Falk, Cooperative Life and Busi- 
ness, M Childs, Sweden, Tire Middle IPny, B Fowler. Consumer Co- 
operatives in America, I Johnson and J Gailand, Consumers’ Coopera- 
tives, H Randall and C Daggett, Consumers’ Cooperative Adventures 

14 Marketing Co-ops D Blankertz, Marketing Cooperatives, F Howe, 
Denmark The Cooperative Way 

15 Cost of Distribution of Your hoo—The Cost of Distribution, 
Public Affaiis Pamphlet, No 44 

16 Philosophy of Consumption. H. Rallen, Decline and Rise of the Con- 
sumer 
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CHAPTER 14 


HOUSING IS A PROBLEM FOR SOCIETY AS WELL AS 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL FAMILY 

**•★■*■*•★*★★★'****■★****■*■*••*:■*•■*■*■★★★*■*•★★★■*:★★★■*•★★■*■★*★★ 

The home, as the basic unit in society, is not only a social force but a place It is 
difficult for a happy home life to grow where the physical surroundings are bad 
Like many other family problems, the housing problem is basically economic and 
unlike some family economic problems, this is one that intimately affects the 
whole community 

ii-kir-k-k-k'k'kir-irir'kieir-k-k-k'k-kic-k'k-k-k'k-kir-kir-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-kick-k-k 

Housing as a Social Need 

What Is Our Housing Problem? America is a land ot contrasts 
The housing standard of a great part of oiir people is above that ol 
any countiy in the world In all loims oi household appliances, this 
countiy leads the woild Yet m io;57, United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor reported that even belore the depre.s- 
sion over 10,000,000 people lived in houses that did not adequately 
protect their health and safety And at least one-tenth ol these houses 
were dangerous and unsafe 

Suiveys have since been made and statistics are available for 204 
localities, coveiing more than 8,000,000 households Listed are some 
of the important findings 

SLiuctural conditions About 1,100,000 homes had such serious 
structural defects that they were unsafe or absolutely unfit lor use 
Samtaiy facilities About 1,660,000 homes, or one-fifth ol the total, 
had no private bathing facilities, 1,221,000 were without private in- 
door water closets 

Pnvacy and overcrowding About 850,000 fanulies were “doubled 
up” — that IS, shared their homes with other families Over 1,300,000 
homes tvere “crowded” — that is, had more than one person per 100m 
Some of these homes have no running water, nor the means to heat 
It, many had no central heating plants Often the family ol paienis 
and children live ciowded into seveial rooms which afford little pri- 
vacy Sleeping rooms often lack sunlight or cross-ventilation Some of 
the houses have no adequate means to dispose of gaibage and refuse 
Others aie unsafe hretraps with leaky loofs and rickety stairways. 
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A multiple housing unit in Greenbelt, Maryland 

Farm Security Administration, photo by Post 
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Statistics show that people who live m such conditions have the 
highest rate of intant mortality, iickets, tiibertnlosis, and other com- 
municable diseases The death late m this gioup is higher than that 
of any other pait oi the population Much of our crime and juvenile 
delinquency can be traced to these infected areas 

Students of housing have agreed that homes and neighborhoods in 
which many Amencan lamihes live are so bad that they injure the 



Form Security Administration, photo by Rothstem 

One of the challenges of our industrial society is the fact that slum conditions like 
this have grown up around the large factory centers. 


health, endanger morals, and interfere with the normal family life ot 
their inhabitants In other woids, poor housing in many parts ot 
Ameiica is conoding the foundations of our democracy 

How Blighted Areas Become Slums A lespectable residential dis- 
Liict seems to be good for about 30 yeais Then its inhabitants move 
into neivly created suburbs of the cay, where there is light and air, and 
living conditions are not so crowded Modem transpoi tation methods 
have been paitly responsible for these migrations Automobiles and 
good loads enable people to commute quickly from home to office 
and factory 

The chaiacter of the old community changes rapidly Homes which 
were once occupied by single families now become rooming and 
boaiding houses As zoning lestrictions expire, stores, shops, gasoline 
stations, and “funeral homes” appear in the neighboihood Propetty 
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values decline, and diese old houses become less desnablc for resi- 
dential purposes. As the character of the neighborhood changes and 
the propel ty values sink it becomes a “blighted” area, which is often 
the fiist stage in slum development, 

A “sluin”^ has been described as a residential area where the houses 
and conditions of life are of a squalid and wretched character, and 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Mydans 

One of the greatest problems of slum conditions is that they breed ill health and 
a warped outlook on democratic society 

i\diich thus becomes a social liability to the community Slum condi- 
tions, however, aie made up of a number of elements, ivhich must be 
legarded as a “total situation,” aiising from a number of causes Here 
die some of these factors 

1 Exploitation of the land by speculators Before zoning laws be- 
came common, the land was used ior profits lather than loi the 
health, safety, morality, or general welfare of people The lesult 
meant nairow lots and ciowded houses with little provision Lor 
air and sunlight 

2. The uneconomic use of the land does not produce a fair return 
on the investment. 


iSce ihc Piesident’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, Vol III, p i 
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3 The land is overciowded with buildings that cannot be mod- 
ernized. 

4 Encroachment of industry and trade within residential districts 
bungs noise, dirt, and smoke. 

5 Absentee landlordism generally means neglect o£ property 

6. Antagonism of older inhabitants toiraid immigrants and social 
groups 

7 Routing of heavy tiaflic through these distiicts 

8. The low income ol slum dwellers means low rents, which makes 
repairs and upkeep impossible. 

The living conditions of the American people vary a great deal 
For instance, in Washington, D. C, within walking distance of our 
national Capitol, hundreds of people are living in alley tenements In 
New York City, only a brief distance from fashionable Park Avenue 
are some of the city’s worst slums It has been estimated that in New 
York City about 1,800,000 people, or one-fouirh of its population, live 
in tenements Over 67,000 buildings with 524,000 apartments aie still 
"Old-Law Tenements These contain over 200,000 windowless 
rooms, where sunlight never enters 

Many who live in the slums are satisfied to remain there because 
they have never known any other way of life Some live theie because 
of ignorance and shiftlessness Some lack a satisfactory way to make 
a living, others have been replaced in their -jobs because ol age Most 
families have been forced to accept such a fate much against their 
wishes Their incomes simply will not permit them to live in better 
homes 

How a Slum Area Looks Under a Social Microscope ^ One of the 
most impoitant studies evei to be made of a slum area in the United 
States was undei taken by die Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thoiity in 1932 The particular section of Cleveland selected for this 
study contained 333 acics of land and 22,236 inhabitants As com- 
pared with the city as a ivhole this area contained 2 47 per cent of the 
population, of which 67 per cent belonged to the Negro race, while 
9 6 per cent iveie Italians The lemaming population ivas made up ol 

1 Some of these buildings have a slot like shaft on each side, at the ccntei, to peimit 
light lUiri ail to ciitei Then shape non foi them the aichii.niie of “dumb-bell" apart- 
ments A,fter the Tenement House Law of iqoi was pissed, “Old Law Tenements” were 
forbidden to be constiiicted They weie notorious because they lacked light, air, and 
sepaiate nater closets Some ueie b.ick to back leai tenements, with foul cellais and 
coints, while others «eie positive fiic liataids 

See “Analysis of a Slum Area m Cleveland," piep,ired foi the Cleveland MetiopoUtan 
Housing Aiillioiity undei the dnection of Howaid Whipple Cieen, with the co-operation 
of Rev R B. Navin and otheis, Maich ay, 1931 
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various other races and nationalities Only i pel cent o£ the lamily 
heads, Iiowever, were native white of native parentage 

That tins area had become an actual social menace can be seen from 
the figures given showing crime, vice, and delinquency During the 12 
yeais prior to the survey, 21 per cent of all the murdeis in Cleveland 
were committed in this section It contained over 26 per cent ol all 
the houses of prostitution, 10 per cent of all the illegitimate births, 
and 12 5 per cent of all deaths lesulting from tuberculosis Health 
services for people in this area cost approximately three times as much 
as the average for the entire city 

The following chart based on the survey reveals the enormous 
cost of maintaining a safety program 


cost OF TME XLUM PPIOBLEM 


Each j-ymbol neprerantr bvOo dollarj- per capiba cort 


THE TLUM AREA RETT OF CITV-*- 



Fire protection cost over six times as much for each inliabitant as for 
the entire city In fact, theie weie over 600 false and unnecessary 
alarms in the area in one year The cost of police protection was two 
and one-half times greater than for the city as a whole 
The number ol delmcpient boys biouglit into juvenile court was 
one-fifteenth as many as in the entire city The cost of each juvenile 
couitcase aveiaged "8)25 Sjiecia] schools equipped to care for mentally 
and physically handicapped Cleveland school children repoited that 
15 2 per cent of their enrollment came from this area 
While slightly more than 5,000 families lived in this section, only 
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8 2 per cent owned their own homes Out of every loo families, 54 5 
pel cent weie on leliet in 1932 Although $2251000 was collected in 
taxes in this district, yet the ratio of tax delinquency was 164 per cent 
Tlie official community, which includes the city of Cleveland, the 
Cleveland Boaid of Education, and Cuyahoga County, paid out in 
one yeai $1,132,000 more than was returned in taxes from the area 
In addition, these families received aid from the Community Fund 
and other chan table agencies, amounting to f 61 5,4595 which makes 
the total cost ncaily $2,500,000 for one year 

By placing this particular section of the city under the social micro- 
scope, seveial important things w©ie brought to light In the first place, 
its people aie not economically self-supporting Second, there is more 
than a pioportionate amount of tax money spent for the legitimate 
cost and upkeep of social services Tliese people live in ugly, unpainted, 
tumble-down shacks, among junk yards and daik alleys that are a 
menace to health and security The neighborhood is crowded with 
pool looms, dance halls, and beer parlors that are dangerous to the 
moral standards of children. 

As he glances at the increasing tax rate, the citizen may say that 
the city cannot aftord a progiam of housing rehabilitation for inhabit- 
ants that he is apt to call shiftless While ive cannot hold any com- 
munity responsible foi having at one time permitted such low stand- 
ards of housing const! uction, we can with leasonable assurance say 
that slums are extremely costly, when we consider the added money 
bill den they juit on hospitals, health, safety, special schools, relief, 
and caie for juvenile delinquency 

Housing Conditions in Rural Areas. The rural housing problem 
includes the houses found in small villages as well as the farms Hous- 
ing siandairls of farm houses are geneially below those existing in 
our cities It is jiiobably safe to say that from 75 to 80 per cent of 
the 6,700,000 farm houses which existed in 1930 ivere without the 
modem conveniences that many of us take for gi-anted It has been 
estimated that of the total number, peihaps 730,000 farm houses should 
be completely demolished or replaced 

Many farm houses are over 50 years old, winch indicates a slower 
late of replacement than in cities Age, however, does not necessarily 
make them unfit £01 homes Some of them have excellent foundations 
and wall structuies made of well-seasoned timbers, which have lasting 
qualities Such houses could readily be made more modern by re-con- 
ditioning them. 
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Some importanL data about lural housing have been seemed in a 
recent survey made by the Bureau oL Home Economics A canvass 
was made ol 542,000 farm houses in 382 select counties The survey 
showed that nearly 52 per cent of the farm homes were owned, and 
35 pel cent were rented or occupied by white families When most ol 
these houses were built, lumber was the favorite building mateiial 
Over 94 per cent of them weie either of frame or stucco construction. 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Lee 


Children raised in the crowded slum areas have no opportunity for healthy play. 

The street must take the place of the woods, fields and swimming holes 

Log houses still exist in many states, the maximum being 14 per cent 
in Viiginia Some people still live in adobe or sod houses Theie ap- 
pealed to be little overcrowding as the average farm house had 5 6 
rooms, 01 1 3 poisons per room Eighteen per cent ol tlie faim homes 
had bathrooms as compared with 72 per cent for the lented city dwell- 
ings Twenty per cent had cold watei and nearly 10 per cent liad 
hotwatei piped into the house Only 17 per cent of these ruial houses 
ivere equipped tvith clectiicity for lighting purposes, while the ma]Oi- 
ity still depend upon keiosene lights Very few possess central heating 
systems Mechanical refrigeration is practically unknown 

Many iarm people continue to use an outside toilet The open swill- 
bariel is m many cases the only place for the disposal of garbage and 
waste matter Water supplies from open wells are often contaminated 
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by nearby manure piles, Avhich also become breeding places for disease 
carneis 

Many agencies help to educate the larmer so that he may improve 
his own condition Among these agencies are State College Depait- 
ments of Agiicultuie, Depaitnients of Home Economics, and Agri- 
cultural Engmeeiing The Ameiican Farm Bureau Federation mag- 
azine and other faim magazines give valuable assistance through puh- 
lished ai tides, better homes contests, and individual sei vices 

Tiif Social Cost of the Slums 

How Slums Produce III Health, Infant M ortality, and High Death 
Rates It is no secret that disease occiiis more frequently in slum 
areas than in any other pait of oui urban centers And at the same 
time, death rates aie much higher Among the most wi etched victims 
of modern life aie the slum childien that aie forced to live in such 
an enviionment To begin life undei such conditions is a poor intio- 
duction to deinociatic living 

Let us look at this health picture Tuberculosis thiives irheie people 
live in daik and pooily \entilated rooms One section of Neiv York 
City, foi instance, was nicknamed the “Lung Block,” because so 
many of its inhabitants contiacted tubeiculosis Typhoid fever lages 
■where the water supply is contaminated Rheumatism flourishes in 
damp places Rickets is found among childien depiived of sunlight 
Lack of fresh an piocluces fatigue, which lowers human vitality and 
lesistance to disease Statistics show that wheie there is oveicrowding 
and congestion, illness and death lates immediately begin to rise 
In those districts ivheie not even outdoor pi ivies aie available, the 
polluted soil becomes a sonice for hookworm infection, which lesiilts 
in anemia 

In a suivey of eight cities made by die Clnldien’s Bureau, it w'as 
found that wheie theie is one peison to a looin the death rate foi 
infants is only 52 foi each 1.000 biuhs When the latio is between 
one and two to a room, the death late uses to gp and when the latio 
late IS moie than two to a loom, it uses to over 135 for each 1,000 
births 

Howaicl Whipple Green, in tlie Cleveland siiivey, found that in 
the two highest lent aieas — $100 a month and over — the general death 
late was 7 2 foi each 1,000 people, but in low^est rent aieas — $15 a 
month 01 less — the death rate was 15 foi each i.ooo people Furthei- 
moie, the death late fioin tuberculosis eras 34 deaths for each 100,000 
people in the highest ecoiioraic gioup, while the late was 215 in 
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the lowest economic strata o£ society We can hardly expect people 
to live in such conditions and at the same time become good citizens. 
The astonishing and hopeful fact is that a large numbei of them do 
Theie is no better evidence than this of the stiength of the democratic 
spiiit 

Juvenile Delinquency and Immorality. Most ol the boys and girls 
who find themselves in the clutches ot the laiv before they aie eighteen 
yeais old live m the blighted areas ot our cities It is not bad housing, 
in Itself, that causes chilchen to become delinquent Certainly, a (rack 
in the wall, or a broken window, which is stuffed with an old pillow, 
should be little cause for juvenile delinquency Hoivever, wheie there 
aie such conditions as lun-down housing and disrepair, there is usually 
a lack of wholesome influences in the home 

Here the child is diiven to the street to play and find iis leisure 
activities Many ol oui most desperate criminals learned the tricks 
ol their trade m the slums of then boyhood enviionment Chffoid R 
Shaw, 111 his study of Delinquency Areas, shows tlic geograpliic dis- 
tiibution of school truants, juvenile delinquents, and adult offendeis 
in Chicago Of those youngsters from seventeen to twenty-one yeais of 
age, tvho were charged with major ciimes, the maximum rates weie 
26 7 per cent just north of the loop, 26 3 per cent just west of it, and 
26 2 just south of it The maximum late of crime was a fraction of 1 
per cent in an outlying suburban district southwest ol Chicago These 
late maps show that the juvenile delinquents of Chicago aie not 
evenly distributed over the city, hut are concentrated in those de- 
leiioiated aieas o( the city, neai the stockyards and the steel mills 

Overcrowding and a lack of jrrivacy aie closely related to immor- 
ality There can be little privacy where Jamihes are laige, yet forced 
to live in a three-, two-, or even a one-room chvelling It is natuial for 
childien to be quick to learn the habits of their neighbors Real danger 
comes when undenvorld characters occupy the same buildings as 
respectable families The slums pioduce many pitfalls tor chilchen, 
even though wise parents try to provide home rccieations that will 
challenge then interests 

Private Enterprise and Housing. If jsrivate industiy has found it 
possible to manufacture a fine, raoderatcly-pnced automobile, the cost 
of which IS within the means of the aveiage man, why can’t houses be 
constructed that will meet the gieat need foi decent shelter? For 
instance, the average retail price of a good car in 1910 was about $2,500, 
while m 1936 the same make of automobile sold foi approximately 
|8oo It was a much better machine, moieover, because it had a self- 
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staiter, hydiaulic brakes, shatterproof glass, balloon tires, and a better 
engine A house, on the othei hand, which cost $3,000 in 1910, would 
have cost over $10,000 in 1936 No doubt this more expensive house 
would be equipped with many modem conveniences, yet we can 
thoughtfully inqune just why the cost of an automobile should come 
down so markedly, while housing costs have advanced so much 
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Farm Security Administration, photo by Mydans 

One of the reasons for the high cost of building is the fact that each house 
requires special skilled work We have not yet reduced house building to mass 
production Here a plumber is cutting a pipe to fit in a house water system 


One of the important factors in the reduced cost of the automobile 
IS mass production There is an economic law which tells us that as 
the number of units of any product is inci eased, the cost of each unit 
IS deci eased Automobiles are manufactured in large numbers, the 
individual parts are standardized on a very large scale Theieforc, the 
puce of the finished automobile has been greatly reduced 

Houses, on the other hand, aie still laigely custom built, which 
means they aie elected piece by piece, in much the same fashion as 
they weic 200 years ago Most of the building materials aie cut and 
assembled on the building site Each single operation lequires time 
This means mefhciency in construction and a waste of materials Fur- 
thermore, building a house requires the woik of many skilled crafts- 
men — caipenters, masons, plumbers, electricians, steamfitters, window 
glazieis, tilers, wallpaper hangers, and painters These members of the 
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skilled trades often work at cross pm poses, thereby causing delays and 
conflicts This factor makes the building trade a highly complex in- 
dustry Weather conditions, too, make home-building a seasonal occu- 
pation, all of which is costly to the home owner 

Obviously a house cannot be constructed with the same advantages 
of efficiency that go with the large scale production of automobiles 
Peihaps if the prefabricated house — one made piece by piece on a 
large scale in a factory — really becomes practical, then the cost of 
housing will also decline 

Why Certain Classes Are Restricted from Owning Good Houses. 
In normal times we build about one half million neiv houses each 
year Oui peak building year was igsb, when we erected over 600,000 
new houses, but in i9‘}4, we built only 57,000 That is about one- 
tenth as many as we need to replace old houses and to care for new 
families 

1 The Cost of Budding MaleriaU The cost of budding materials 
must be considered in the construction of new houses In colonial 
times a shipbuilder contracted to build a house for 21 pounds — a little 
over $100 Today, howevei, the cost of brick, lumber, and other build- 
ing materials would be many times that The labor cost of fashioning 
them into a house tvould be many times more 

One of the reasons for the high cost of modem building in our laige 
cities IS the combination of laboi unions, employers, manufacturers, 
and jobbers to boost the prices of building materials The purpose of 
these “rackets” is to uphold high wages and to prevent competitive 
piice cutting of supplies Tlie United States Department of Justice 
found that the unions agreed to call strikes on those who lowered 
prices, ■while the eraployeis and manufacturers agieed to employ only 
union labor Mr Thurman Arnold, Assistant United States Attorney- 
Geneial, undertook a vigorous enforcement piogiam to break up these 
combinations which strangle the competitive use of cheaper materials, 
and which illegally fix prices 

2 Shoitnge of Skilled Workmen Some of the labor unions m the 
building tiades have sought to cieate an actual shoitage ol skilled 
woikmen Monopolies are created with the closed shop, and by placing 
restrictions upon the number of apprentices who may learn skilled 
tiades Before becoming master craftsmen, they must agree to work 
foi a peiiod of yeais — usually five — at a nominal wage Rather than 
wait such a long period before they can earn a reasonable wage, many 
of these young men give up m despair and turn to other fields of em- 
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ployment This shoitage of workers enables Lhose alieady employed 
to maintain a monopoly of high wages and steadiei employment 
5 High Cost of the Land Another impoitant item iii home owner- 
ship — especially for the city dweller — is the high price of the land 
As a geneial lule, an unimproved lob ni its raw state, should lepiesent 
one-tenth of the total cost ol a house, if equipped ivith improvements, 
then one-fifth of the constiuction cost. Thus, if you were building a 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstem 


Another reason for high housing costs is the high cost of land Abandoned real 
estate developments like this are, in turn, one of the reasons for the high cost 

of land 

house that cost '^4,000, an unimproved lot should represent an invest- 
ment of about $400, while an improved lot with sidewalks, water- 
mains, sewers, and paving should cost about $800 

Land speculation, hotvevei, has been the cmse of the house builder 
In the boom era of the tiventies, speculators often bought laige parcels 
of raw land in suburban allotments which tliey improved for quick 
profits These lots iveie sold to an unsuspecting public The editors of 
Fortune made a suivey in 1932 showing how the prices of raw land 
aie inflated The property which they investigated was purchased for 
13,000 an acre, each of which was divided into la fair sized lots, 
which latei sold lor $a,ooo apiece Tims, this original acre netted 
nearly , fag, 000, of iv'hich 50 per cent went foi promotei’s profits, fees, 
selling expenses, and interest. 
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4 Lack of Family Income. People who live in poor houies are often 
accused of failing to husband their resources and to budget tbeii 
incomes They are charged xvith spending their meager earnings un- 
wisely for such luxuiies as movies, liquor, tobacco, foolish recreation, 
and automobiles. 

The income levels of our “ill-housed” families are revealed in a 
recent survey made by the National Resources Committee, which pub- 
lished Its results in Consumer Incomes in the United States Here is 
what American families actually earned 


AMERICAN FAAMLy INCOMET 1935-36 


^ Each SI 

UNbER. 

$1,000 

imbol reprcrenLr 516 oh total wage earnerr j ^ 

%% %%%*%% 
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$2,000 

*%%*%*%%%*% 37% 

$2,000 TO 
$3,000 

<% % V '3% 

OVER. 

$3,000 

V 

^6% 

.. .. > 


These percentages may change from year to year For instance, if in 
the piesent year we experienced good times, those families who earn 
less than 1 1,000 may be reduced to one-third or less This would not 
mean a corresponding increase in real wages, if prices went up along 
with tvages — as they almost always do The inescapable lact is that 
this table shows that many American families cannot alloid decent 
shelter 


Shall You Own a Home or Your Own? 

Flousing is necessary fot eveiyone. All of us live m some kind of a 
house, whether it be a hovel in “shanty tmvn,” a rented flat, a modest 
dwelling in a middle-class district, or a mansion on Park Avenue 
The kind of a home in w'hich we live has much to do with individual 
comfort, happiness, and efficiency 
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Shall You Buy or Rent a Home? The question of whether to buy 
or rent a home depends upon a gieat many factors This is a decision 
that tan be made only by each individual family Some people rent 
by choice, because they believe that over a long peiiod of time renting 
is less expensive They pielei to let someone else assume the responsn 
bility of paying taxes, interest, and insuiance By renting they avoid 
the expense of lepaiis and the dcpieciation of piopeity Home own- 
ership also requiies a gi'eat investment, or the assuming of a financial 
obligation coveimg a long period of time In case of illness theie is 
always the possibility of losing one’s equity m a property, or the money 
invested Otheis see little value m lent leceipts They prefer to 
stiuggle with mortgage payments and at the end of a period of time 
have the satisfaction of being home nwneis 

Many families aie foiccd to lent because of economic necessity 
Then incomes are so low, or unceitain, that they can do little more 
than meet the ordmaiy expenses of living The occupations of some 
men lequiie them to move quite liequently In other cases, when em- 
ployment IS seasonal or unceitain, the burden of home oivnership 
IS an added iisk Young maiiied couples aie larely able to buy a home 
ouLiight, nor can they make the lequiied down payment on one 
On the othei Iiand, tenants aie always faced with the possibility of 
inci eased lents Landlords sometimes discriminate against lamilies 
■until children Tenants are often foiced to moi'e, irhich is costly and 
inconvenient Additional expense is requiiecl to convey the household 
goods, and often new household equipment must be purchased 
Finally, there is the necessity of becoming adjusted to a new enviion- 
ment and to new social conditions 

The Remodeled House. The old house that can be repaired offers 
opportunities foi home owneiship to families in the low income 
brackets These houses can generally be pui chased for much less than 
It ivould cost to constiiicL them This is especially true of tliose houses 
ovei 25 years old Some of them have soundly constructed foundations 
with excellent basements Their interiors are often finished with the 
best of hard woods By adding a centralized heating system, new bath- 
loom fixLuies, a modernized kitchen, some paint and ivallpaper, these 
places can be tiansfoimed into substantial homes that are attractive 
and convenient Such houses can be purchased and paid for by fami- 
lies irhose income range is from 1fi,50o to $2,000 annually 
How to Build a Home 1 ^linirnum Requirements Everyone who 
plans to build a house should consider ceitain minimum standards 
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that will meet the needs o£ his family and give them health and 
comfort Every home should have as much direct sunlight as possible 
All rooms should have cross-ventilation, all living rooms should be 
equipped with adequate windows. The house should be provided 
with a sewer, connected bath, or shower, and a water closet, both lo- 
cated in a properly ventilated room within the house and for exclusive 
family use A sewer-connected sink is also essential for the removal of 
wastes The house should have running water and some means for 
heating it There must be adequate heating and cooking facilities to 
meet the family needs Provision must also be made for lefngeiation 
Theie should be separate bcdiooms for parents and children, the latter 
to be sepal ated according to age and sex 

These are some of the important objectives set forth by the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home Owneiship as es- 
sential conditions necessary foi health, safety, contentment, and happi- 
ness of family life 

2 SelecLion of a Neighborhood. The selection of a neigliborhood 
demands careful choice The final location selected is often a compro- 
mise between an ideal and the price winch you tan affoid to pay for 
shelter. In choosing a homesite, look about you, talk with your pio- 
spective neighbors and observe their children as they play Make 
some inquiries about police and fire protection The tax rate of a com- 
munity will tell you an important story You will want to know if 
the streets are well lighted and if the community supports playgrounds, 
paiks, and recreational centeis Schools, churches, and shopping dis- 
tricts which are conveniently located are an asset to a home For 
those membeis of the family who must commute to and bom their 
work, a reasonable distance to public transportation is an impoitant 
factor No individual dwelling should ever be considered apart from 
its environment 

Architecture of the House. The plan of a house should be based 
on simplicity Good architecture seeks to haimonize beauty in design 
with those elements that are useful and piactical Ostentation and 
gaudmess has no place in house architecture, neither does a box-hke 
structure without any visible signs of planning and co-ordination 
Good architecture is always sound economy It adds to the value of a 
house and helps to maintain the standards of good neighborhoods 

Styles in houses change much like people’s clothing, or new models 
in automobiles The American home of the nineteenth century was a 
large structure with ornate trimmings. There was much waste space 
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in the high ceilings ot its rooms, its parlors and libraries were seldom 
used Sometime later the Swiss bungalow became fashionable, only 
to make ivay for an adaptation of English architecture Then came the 
Georgian style of house, the Noiman, the Cape Cod, and the Early 
American More lecently, howevei, aichiLecLs have considered mak- 
ing the plan of a house piimaiily functional. 

Financing Your Home. Not many people have the requiied cash to 
finance the full cost of building a house This means borrowing from 
an institution ivhich makes it a business to lend money for house 
building There aie a number of financial organizations which lend 
money to individuals if they prove to be sound financial risks Some 
of them aie (i) savings banks, (2) building and loan associations, ('^) 
instil ance companies, (4) Liust companies, 5) leal estate finance com- 
panies, (6) speculatue buildeis, and (7) wealthy persons 

The United States Building and Loan League estimates that one 
can spend safely from one-half to three tunes the amount of the annual 
family income on a house and lot In most cases it is a wise rule to 
spend no more than twice your yeaily income Budget experts consider 
that no moie than one-fourth of the income should be spent for shel- 
ter Thus, if the annual income of the family is ‘if2,6oo, then I650 
may safely be used loi housing purposes This iv’ould permit monthly 
payments of 1^54 50 foi the cariymg chaiges on a house, 

1 Lhaiacler and Credit Rating Banks aie very particular about 
lending money After all, this money really belongs to the depositors. 
The charactei and ciedit of an applicant foi a loan is investigated 
thoioughly Banking authoiities will want to knoiv about your busi- 
ness, 01 wheic you woik and how long you have been employed 
there What aie your chances of steady employment? Do you pay your 
bills promptly? What is your income? How many children are there 
in the family? Do you have a cash reserve in a savings account? Do 
you own othei propeity? If you own a building lot, this may be 
counted as cash Your chances of securing a loan ate greater if you can 
pay 20 01 25 pel cent down as a cash equity Even yoiii age is an iin- 
poitant factoi, for if you are over filty years old you may not live to 
pay off the moi tgage 

2 The Plans of a Home Are Important The plans of your new 
house are given a microscopic test The bank will carefully examine 
the specifications, which show the details, the materials, and the many 
Items of expense rec|uired to build the house Any unusual features, 
which might make it less salable in case of mortgage foreclosure, are 
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frowned upon For instance, a lender may refuse to give a loan to a 
physician who wishes to include an office attached to his residence 
Such hard and fast rules curb the initiative of creative people with 
vision, but they protect private capital from losses, because odd houses 
have little resale value in the leal estate maiket 

3 The Straight Mortgage The straight mortgage is the oldest way 
of piotecting a loan, but this method is fast going out of use The 
mortgagoi (debtor) agrees to repay the mortgagee (creditor) the 
money, with interest, which he has borrowed to finance his house 
If he defaults in either interest or principal, after the time set by the 
agi cement, foreclosure proceedings may be started, and the mortgagor 
must suiiender the pioperty to make up for the unpaid loan What- 
evei IS left, after the property has been sold and the mortgage lias been 
satisfied, goes to the mortgagor as his equity If the indebtedness lias 
not been cleared by the sale of the property, the borrowei may still be 
held for the balance 

Straight mortgages had many shoitcomings They vaiied from one 
to ten years, and once they became due, payment could be demanded 
m full If the moitgage was renewed there ivere always additional 
costs, such as appraisal lees and the expenses of di awing up anotlier 
set of legal papers Many people lost tlicir homes because of the 
failure to put aside enough money to meet the piincipal ivhen it was 
due 

Lending agencies were opposed to granting a first mortgage of 
more than 50 per cent of the property’s value The house builder, 
therefore, had to seek a second moitgage loan if he was short of capi- 
tal In the event of foreclosure, the second mortgagee got ivdiat ivas 
left after the first moitgage was satisfied Because ol the risk involved, 
the inteiest rates on the second moitgage were high, usually from 14 
to 25 per cent Where state laivs limited the amount of interest to a 
legal rate of 6 per cent, the surplus was called a bonus, or it was con- 
cealed in initial and renewal costs Second, and even third, mortgages 
are usually a menace They are often very hard to pay off owing to 
the high cost in the first place, and to the fact that people usually 
apply for such mortgages only when they are very short of capital 
The result has too often been that the mortgage had to be foreclosed 
and the owners lost all that they had put into their homes 

4. The Amoi tized Moitgage The federal government has attempted 
to eliminate some of the abuses of high financing costs by setting up 
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the Fedeial Housing Administration Home financing is thus placed 
on the pay-as-you-go piinciple throughout the United States The £ol- 
lowiiig lefoims have been begun by tins goveinment agency 

1 Second and tliii d moi tgages are eliminated 

2 The “basic maximum’’ interest rate shall be 4!/^ cent through- 
out the nation 

3 All FHA mortgages are insuied for of 1 pei cent This 
insurance protects a lending institution from loss in case the 
mortgagoi cannot meet his payments and the pioperty is sold 
at auction 

4. The gov'ernment does not make loans, but financial institutions 
with an FHA latmg aie authorized to lend money Loans of 
90 per cent may be gi anted on new building constiuctions up to 
$6,000 A loan of 80 pei cent may be gi'anted above this sum, 
up to $20,000 Loans loi the purchase of an old house cannot 
exceed 80 pei cent 

5 Moi tgages may be gianted for a long term (as high as 25 years) 
with the provision that the piincipal, interest, taxes, insurance, 
and special assessments be amortized into equal monthly install- 
ments 

Let us consider the case of Robeit Smith, who has a dependable 
job which pays him $2,400 a year He is thirty years old, and has 
piospects of a permanent position He has saved $2,000, and wants to 
buy a new house, worth $6,000 He makes an application for a 20- 
year loan with an approved financial institution The bank investi- 
gates Mr Smith’s credit and earning power, which it finds satisfactory 
The pioperty is then appiaised and found to be worth $6, 000 The 
bank grants Mr Smith an insured loan of $4,500 for 20 years With 
$1,500 of Ins own money. Smith makes the purchase The following 
figures lepiesent the transaction ^ 

COST OF HOUSE AND LOT 


Total Cost 


$6,000 

Gash payment 


1,500 

Moi tgage 


$4,500 

There are alna)s initial chaiges 

in making a loan. Some of these are 

A credit leport 

Lien stnvey 


Attorneys opinion 

Title guarantee 


Appraisal fee 

Application fee 


Title research 

Recoiding fee 


Encroachment siiney 

Staking fee 



The cobl ot these iieiiis is oflen included on the lace of the mortgage 
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MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

Interest and principal $30 29 

^ of I pci cent, insured loan i 88 


$32 17 

In addition, taxes, special assessments, fire and lia^card insurance, and 
the service charges oi the banks must be included The total monthly 
payments of Mr Smith will be between $40 and 145, or |>48o to I540 
annually This is less than one-lourth of his income, and a well 
planned financing project for shelter 

Home Ownership Gives You a Stake in the Community. Home 
ownership is one of the best ways to get people interested in their city 
and their neighbors By owning his own home, each man feels that 
he has a “stake in the community,” -which is one ot the siuest -ways 
of making good citizens Home ownership offers other advantages, 
such as' 

1 Responsibility The home owner develops a personal responsi- 
bility for civic and social affairs 

2. Independence The home owner can develop his life as he -wishes 
He can furnish the inteiior of his home to suit his taste, and the 
extenoi can be made to express his personality 

3 Credit Home ownership gives financial credit laiing in the busi- 
ness world It develops habits of thrift, which is lecognized as a 
fundamental principle of stability 

4 Security Home ownership offers a degree of financial inde- 
pendence A cash equity in a home is like a savings account, and 
in times of stress one can always fall back upon it It also gives 
one a sense of individual freedom 

5 Character Development The permanent home fuimshes a social 
background for children, where they can play and develop 
normally Friendships and associations are also formed, which 
last over many years 

6 Peace of Mind Home ownership gives you the feeling oi perma- 
nence and the satisfaction that you are a free individual 

A man may have the most humble of jobs while earning his liveli- 
hood, yet a home gives him a retreat with privacy and seclusion He is 

monarch of his small domain ” He takes pride in his lawn and his 
garden He sees that his house is kept painted and in repair His home 
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becomes an expiession oL his pcisonality He sets a fine example for 
his neighbois Home owneisliip creates tliose tiaits of chaiacter and 
citizensliip which heiieht the tommunity 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Tiy to use these woicls in i elation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest o\ei crowding, slums, blighted aieas, landloidism, dumb-bell 
apartments, housing auilioiitics, sanitation, building lackets, leal estate 
speculation, nioitgagc, title, Fedcial Housing Aiithoiity 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a Stale biiefly oui housing piobleni h. IVhat aie the economic and 
social concliiioiis that cause the shims? c Sunnnaiizc the conditions iound 
m the suivey ot one ot Cleveland’s slum areas d IVl-iy arc some ol oui 
noist slums iound in rural aieas? e. Show how the slums create ill-health, 
jinenile delinquency, and immorality f. Compaic the construction of 
houses and automobiles and show why it is haul to build houses by mass 
pioduciion g Why is it almost impossible foi pool jieopic lo own then 
own houses under our piescm economic eondiiioiis^ h 'Wdiy do some 
jicople lent a house iii pi cl ei cnee to owning one^ i Suminaiizc the re- 
quncments m buying oi budding a house 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a How does your community measuie up to good housing standaids? 
b If 100 families wcie remmed Iroin the slums into a lust-class icsidcniial 
district, would it in lime also revert to a slum aica? c Mdiy aie architects 
and builclcis slow to change their ideas of planning homes to meet social 
needs^ d IVill piopcr zoning laws pievent “jeiiy-buiiding” and the ciea- 
Lion of substandard houses? e. Is it moie economical loi society to clear 
the slums than to peimit 2ieople to occupy them? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Forum Ai range an assembly foiuin Ha\e thiee students arrange short 
talks on the tollowing topics a sliira-deaiancc, b housing standards, and 
c government assistance The piesiding officer then should peiinit dis- 
cussion fioin the floor 

5 Observation Tup. Plan a tup through a "shanty town,’’ or the slums 
Then visit a govcimnent housing pioject, and a new home that is on ex- 
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hibiuon Talk with people at these places Note attitudes and standards of 
living Repoi t findings to the class 

b Model. Let several students draw plans foi a small house Consult archi- 
lectmal and housing magazines Let another small group of students build 
a small model of this house 

y Exhibit Prcjiare an exhibit of housing malenals— picluies of slums, 
new houses, government projects, gtaphs, chaits, newspaper articles, 
pamphlets, and magazines on housing 

8 Committee. Oiganize a committee to study methods whereby students 
can help to impiovc their individual homes 

g A Special Repoi t Read A Bemis and J Bin chard. The Euolving 
House, chaps xvi and xvii, for an mteiesting account on American homes, 
01 E F Robinson and T P Robinson, Houses in Ainetica (over 150 pencil 
sketches) 

10 Debate a Resolved That the United States has highei standaids of 
housing than Euiopean countries b Resolved That theie are more ad- 
vantages m lenting a house in the city than m owning your own home 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

11 Gcneial Readings The following leadings will gne you a gencial idea 
ol the inajoi factors involved in this study Considt, Building Ameuca, 
“Housing”, Can Ameiua Build Homes, Public Allans Pamphlet, No u), 
The Homes the Public BuiUh, Public Allans Pamphlet, No j 1 , A d loel- 
stiiip. Homing in Lhc United Stales, North Genual Association Pamphlet, 
Edith Elmer Wood, Inti oduction to Housing, Supeiiniendent oi Docu- 
ments, Washington, D C 

12 The Slums. Consult Langclon Post, The Challenge of Housing, chaps 
11 and 111, Slums, Lai ge-scale Housing and Decentiahzatioii, Vol III of 
riic Piesiclent’s Confeience on Home Building and Elome Owiieiship, 
Edith Elmei Wood, Slums and Blighted Aieas in the Untied Stale',, Supei- 
intendcnt ol Documents, Washington, D C . Edith Elmei 'Wood, Recent 
Tiends in Ameueaii Housings chap xv 

13 Home Owneiship. Consult GiofT Conklin, All About Houses, Eliza- 
beth Goidon and Doiothy Dneas, Moie House Fen Youi Money, How to 
Judge a House, Supeiinteiicleiu ol Documents, Washington, D C , F 
Peteis, Without Benefit of Ai ehitee t , Pinieifles of Planning Small Houses, 
.Siipeiintendcnt ol Documents, Washington, D C , How To Own Your 
Home, eind Piescni Home Iniuniciug Methods, Supcnntenckiit ol Docu- 
ments, Washington, D C 

14 Popular Readings. Anonymous, Feiui Yeens in Ihe^ Unelei bi usli , R 
Boisodi, Flight Fiom The City. J I.inn. jeiiie Adelams, ] Rus, How the 
Othei Half Lives, L Wald, House on Hrniy Stieet, E Etnier, Gilbeit 
Heeid. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM IS BEING ATTACKED 
ON MANY FRONTS 

'k'k'k'ic'k'k-A-k-k-k-kic-k-k-k'k'k'k'k'k-k-k-k'k-k-k'A-k'k'k-k-k-k-A'^-k-k-k'k'k-k-k-k-ki^ 

Adequate shelter is as essential in a democratic society as educating children, 
protecting health, guarding lives and property, and caring for the helpless The 
housing problem consists of many factors, from encouraging and protecting 
small home owners to granting financial aid to housing authorities for slum 
clearance. 

'k-k'k-k-k-k'k'k-k-k-k-k-k-kir-k-k'k-k-k-A-kifk-k-k-k'k'k-k-k-kii:*iririfk-k-k-k-kiriri^ 

Housing Agencies of the United States Government 

The Home Ownets’ Loan Corporation. One of the most set ions 
results of the depression was the foreclosure of moitgages on Ameii- 
can homes Banks lelused to extend loans and ciedit piactically dis- 
appeaied Toward the middle oi 1933 the foreclosuie late totaled 
moie than 1,000 homes a day As a result, real estate values diopped, 
and most huge holdeis of leal estate moitgages had crippling losses 

Congress, recognizing this emergency, set up the Home Owners' 
Loan Coipoiation in June, 1933 This agency was provided with a 
capital ol $200,000,000 with which to make loans directly to dis- 
tressed urban home owneis, to refinance existing mortgages, to pay de- 
linquent taxes, and to finance the reconditioning of homes. The life 
of tins agency was limited by Congress to June, 1936 During this time 
the Coiporation made loans of over three billion dollars to over a 
million home owners 

To piotect itself the Corporation secured a hen, or fiist mortgage, 
against the property on which loans weie made In no case could 
such a loan exceed 80 per cent of the appiaised value of the property. 
Maximum loans on homes were 1 14,000. All loans weie amortized 
over a 15-year period, with an interest late of 5 per cent In some cases 
the Coiporation was authonzed by Congress to giant a thiee-year 
moratorium on the pi incipal payments, where the otvner was in dis- 
tress but had futuie prospects of meeting payments The Corpora- 
tion also induced the moitgage holders to scale down the original 
debt, thus saving over $200,000,000 fot the home owners of the nation 
who had purchased their piopeity m times oi price inflation The 
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average indebtedness of each borrower was approximately $3,233 
before refinancing, but the average size of the loan granted by the 
Coiporation was only $3,027 The net foieclosures, which the corpoia- 
tion had to undertake represent only 3 4 per cent of the total loans 
made by the Corporation 

The existence of the Corporation, shortlived though it was, helped 
to correct certain evils in home-financing practice By refinancing one- 
sixth of the nation’s mortgaged homes, for a long-term and on a direct- 
reduction basis, It demonstrated the weaknesses of the shoit teim 
mortgage, and practically caused the elimination of all second mort- 
gages. It discouraged commissions and bonuses on financing charges 
It helped to accustom lenders as ivell as borioivcrs to a loiv interest 
rate It also emphasized the scientific appraisal of home properties 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In 1932 the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation ivas set up with the power to issue building 
loans fot hmited-dividencF pio)ects sub]ect to state 01 municipal hous- 
ing boaid approval This was an attempt to attract private capital 
winch ■would be satisfied witli a limited earning power Only one loan 
was made, that to the Fred F French Coiporation of New York City, 
winch borrowed $8,000,000 at 5 per cent interest, to finance a slum- 
clearance, model-housing pioject coveiing four city blocks. The result 
was Knickerbocker Village, which replaced the notorious “Lung 
Block ” 

This example is important because the RFC tried to interest private 
capital 111 investing in low-rent housing projects on a “self-hquidatiiig’’ 
basis But investois were not interested The next step taken by 
the government was to create the Public Works Administration The 
law which established this agency stated that “slum clearance and low- 
cost housing” was a part of the job of the PWA But the clause de- 
claring that this would be on a “sell-liquidating” basis ivas omitted 
In this way it differed from the RFC housing project 

The Housing Division of the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works On June 16, 1933, Congress created the Housing 
Division of the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
as part of the recovery program Haiold L Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, was appointed the Administrator The primary purpose of 
this agency was to proceed with slum-clearance projects, to construct 
low-cost housing, and to stimulate activity in the building industry. 

liniUed dividend coiporation agrees to accept a limited piofit on its investment 

usually 6 per cent In return, the state and city grant tax exemption on its improve- 
nients for a period of about 8o years. 
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Our goveinmenL proposed Lo make loans and grants available to 
public agencies ioi housing piojects Because many communities did 
not have the type oC agency which seemed suitable to the Administra- 
tor o£ the Public Works Administration, it was decided to undeitake 
the program as a fedei al activity 

Wheiever housing piojects were undertaken, local communities had 
to show some evidence o£ being willing to stand behind them Pro- 
gressive cities, like New Yoik, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
and Chicago, piepared complete suiveys and made local rccommenda- 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 

The problem the Farm Security Administration has tried to meet, run-down farm 
tenant houses on run-down farms like this. 


tions it'hich ivere of gieat assistance m speeding up the ivork Many 
ol the cities helped, too, m dealing titles to acquired pioperties Such 
local sponsoimg and planning gave those cities preferences 

PWA S[}onso‘is First Housing Piojects By December, 1936, the 
Plousing Division had begun a national progiam of slum clearance 
and loiv-rent housing costing 1133,500,000 In 36 cities of the United 
States, and tiro of its insular possessions, theie irerc 51 piojects actually 
under constiuction They piovidc appioximately 21,000 families of 
the low-incoine gioups ivith sanitary living quaiters ^ 

One ol the hist piojects to be undcitaken was the Williamsburg 
estate (foimeily called Ten Eyck) in New Yoik City It contains 5,658 

1 PW V housing jDiojccCs weie ojicrated by the United States Housing Authoiity until 
they could be leased or sold to I0c.1l bousing aiuboiitics 
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rooms or 1,622 units and is built on a 24 1 acre site Over 13 million 
dollars ivas appropiiated for this joroject, which replaces a former slum 
area in the heart of Brooklyn A playground and a school were also 
erected within the area 



Farm Security Administration/ pfioto by Vacbon 


The Farm Security Administration's solution to the problem shown on the opposite 
page By receiving an FSA tenant purchase loan this farmer was able to buy a 
farm (shown here) which could be productive, and which could provide decent 

living conditions 

The government has built most of its projects in gioiips, because 
the cost pel unit is less than ivlien single houses aie buiU In addi- 
tion, housing units built in groups aie more economical to heat The 
cost of plumbing and electrical conslruction is reduced The govern- 
ment ivas also able to get a reduced lace foi electric current 
The chvcllings vaiy Irom tliiee lo six rooms They are equipped 
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with bathrooms, hot and cold running water. Heat is furnished from 
a central plant The buildings cover less than one-hfth of the total 
giound area of the site The lemaindei is given to giassy plots where 
children may play, safe fiom the dangers of the public stieets 

Rents in the Lakeview Ten ace homes of Cleveland, Ohio, vary 
from $21 50 per month tor a thiee-room unit to $23 25 per month for 
the foui-room dwellings The lent includes the cost of heat, refrigeia- 
tion, and hot watei This outlay lepiesents about onc-fifth of the ten- 
ants’ income, hence it is possible loi a small family with a $100 a 
month income to secure good housing 

You may ivell ask how the government can provide such improve- 
ments for slum dwellers when private business could not make it a 
profitable investment This is accomplished by a subsidy — an outiight 
gift from the government Congress says — “We will put up all the 
money necessary to build this project, but you will not have to pay 
It all back You must pay for opeiatmg the establishment We ask that 
only 55 pci cent of the cost of the pioject be leturned ” Some may 
object to the taxpayers’ money being spent in subsidies to any special 
class of Its citnens One answer to this is the fact that slum areas 
usually cost 4 to 10 times more for upkeep than they pay back to the 
city in taxes 

Subsistence Homesteads. In an attempt to collect the over-balance 
of population m industrial centeis. Congress m June, 1934. set aside 
$25,000,000 as a fund to be used for the cieation of subsistence home- 
stead piojects The Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corporation was 
created to handle this fund The purpose of this organization was to 
build and finance homesteads on which families might laise much of 
their food Four types of piojects were tried 

1 Small garden plots close to industrial centers 

2 Larger homesteads neai decentralized towns 

3 Rural projects designed to demonstrate that rural life can be 
made self-sufficient and attractive 

4 Projects to accommodate workers left stranded by the closing or 
lemoval of industries 

Individual homesteads varied from one to thnty acres, and consisted 
of dtvelling and out-buildmgs These homesteads could be rented, or, 
if pui chased, the cost langed from $1,500 to $4,000, which included 
tools, seeds, feitilizers, chickens, pigs, and perhaps a cow and horses 
The government also gianted long-term payments with a low rate of 
interest 
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In 1935, the Subsistence Homestead Division of the Department of 
the Interioi was tiansfeired to the Resettlement Administration, m 
the Department of Agriculture 

Resettlement Administration. A new approach to the problem of 
low-ient housing for American workers was worked out in three rural- 
industrial communities constructed by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion These are model towns, built for low-income gioups and devel- 
oped af 

Greenbelt, Maryland, near Washington, D G 885 units 
Grcenhills, Ohio, neai Cincinnati 676 units 

Greendale, Wisconsin, near Milwaukee 572 units 

A fourth project, oiiginally planned for Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
was abandoned because of a legal controversy 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Marion Post 
One of the houses in the federal government's model housing pro|ect at 

Greenbelt, Maryland. 


The Resettlement Administration has said that the purpose of the 
government in planning and creating these new towns has been to 
obtain a large tract of land, and on it “to cieate a community pro- 
tected by an encircling green belt, the community to be designed for 
families of predominantly modest incomes, and ai ranged and ad- 
ministered so as to encouiage that kind of family and community life 
which will be better than they now enjoy ” 
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The planners slaited i\nth the raw land, taking undeveloped areas 
which were within easy commuting distance of industrial and com- 
mercial employment The “greenbelt” area which smrounds the 
town IS to be held m reset ve for future expansion Pioper contiol will 
prevent undesiiable developments that would injure the residential 
community and destioy piopeity values 

1 The Plan of Gteenbelt The hist of these planned tommunities 
to get under way was Gieenbelt, located near Berwyn, Maiyland, five 
miles from Washington, D C , on a 2,100 acre tiact of land Most of 
Greenbelt’s 885 new dwelling units aie located in gi'otip houses, with 
some apartments All aie equipped with electricity which is used for 
cooking, lighting, and 1 efrigeration Residents of Greenbelt were se- 
lected from applicants whose income laiiges horn $1,000 per year up 
to $2,200 loi families with lour children 

The usual giidnon pattern, or the lonstiuction of stieets running 
at light angles, has lor the most part been eliminated, because it is 
costly and wastelul of the land Rather the “super-block” pattern has 
been used, because it is moic economical and practical These large 
residential blocks are live or six times as big as an ordinary city 
squaie One typical block, “D" in Gieenbelt, has 122 dwelling units 
and houses fioin 400 to 1500 |ieisons Dtvelhngs are constructed 
so that they face the centei oi this huge block This center then be- 
comes a paik intei laced with walks, tiees, and green lawns 

Greenbelt is completely suiiounded by about 8,000 acies of woods 
and farm land piotecting it tiom undesiiable buildings and land use 
Seveial acies of fertile land ad)acent to the toivn aie turned ovei to 
the residents foi vegetable gaidens It is possible to expand the com- 
munity in this aiea, thereby accommodating nearly 10,000 families 
with a total population ol 40,000 peisons On the borders of this new 
town IS an aitificial lake of 25 acres There the people can go boating 
and swimming Beside the lake is a laige recreation centei with 
athletic fields, playgi-ounds, and picnic areas Trails and camp sites in 
the woods and (oiests give the people of Greenbelt an excellent chance 
to take up hiking and outdoor sports 

2 Soaal Life and Education Gieenbelt has a high school which is 
shared by othei residents of the county, and a grade school ivliich 
serves as a centei foi community hie It also has a town libiaiy, and 
a community gymnasium, capable of seating 8,000 persons 

3 Public Utilities The town has constiucted a sewage disposal 
plant ivith iG miles of storm seweis and 10 miles of sanitary seu'ers 
Its new water tower has a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons, and a com- 
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plete ne^v electiical distribution system has been built All these utili- 
ties have been designed and built to take caie of the future growth 
of Greenbelt They will be able to serve a total of 5,000 houses or a 
town nearly lour Limes larger than the present one 

4 lis Commercial Life The commercial center ol Gieenbelt can 
easily be readied fiom all dwellings It contains a food stoie, a drug 
stole, a general merchandise stole, a lestaurant, a barber shop and 
beauty pailor, a seivice gaiage, a bus station and filling station, a 
laundry agency, a post office, a motion picture theater, and offices 
for piofessional people Essential precautions have been taken to avoid 
any monopolistic abuses in commercial sei vices 

5 Mutiicilial Government The tenants of Greenbelt are eligible 
to become voters in the town They have elected a town council, which 
has chosen a city-manager to administer the affairs of the community 

The United States government now collects nearly 1425,000 in rent 
from the tenants of Gieenbelt every ^cat Tins revenue also includes 
money paid lor water, electiicity, and heating Out of this money the 
government pays taxes to tlie state, county, and town, equal to the 
amounts which would be paid m noimal taxation Tlie tax money 
leceived by Greenbelt covers the cost of police and fire piotection, 
maintenance of parks, lighting of stieets, and the operation of the 
sewage system and gaibagc collection Gieenbelt has thus become 
completely self-supporting Over and above those sums spent for taxes 
and maintenance cost, there is a yearly surplus of about $60,000 which 
can be used to repay the government for us investment, though it is 
doubtful that the total cost can be repaid 

The following summary shows the amounts which were spent to de- 
velop the toivn of Greenbelt 


Land used foi building purposes, including suiveys, 


dealing, giading and landscaping 

$ 246,000 

Roads 

528,000 

Walks 

146,000 

Utiliti es 

852,000 

Schools 

494,000 

Commercial buildings 

344,000 

885 new residences 

4,799,000 

1 3 rural homes and farms 

85,000 

Lake land and development 

178,000 

Recieation center land and development 

112,000 

Undeveloped land within the town 

614,000 


$8,398,000 
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The Farm Secixiity Administiation in the Department of Agricul- 
ture now operates the thiee gieenbclL towns, but does not build any 
more of them The policy of this agency is to lease the excess land 
in each greenbelt area for long terms Private enteipiise is encouraged 
to build on this leased land for higher income groups, thereby making 
It a moie noimal community 

The Federal Housing Administration. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration does not lend money, nor does it build homes It is an 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothsfem 


Planned community living means that conditions like this can be eradicated. 

insurance agency which protects banks, building and loan associations, 
life insurance companies, mortgage companies, and other qualified 
lending agencies against loss on loans made for the construction, pur- 
chase 01 repair of houses, and other types of buildings 

The FHA offeis two plans for home ownership Under the Title I 
instil ance plan, new small homes can be financed ivith a down pay- 
ment as low as 5 per cent of the appraised value of the completed 
property I.oans are insured and amoiiized foi the life of the mortgage 
with a maximum maturity of 15 years The annual interest rate is 
limited to a maximum of 4!/^ per cent plus an annual service charge of 
^ of 1 per cent on the oiiginal amount of the mortgage 

Under Title II mortgaged loans are issued up to $16,000. The 
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mortgage may not exceed 8o per cent of the property valuation except 
for loans under $51400 on single-lamily owner-occupied homes con- 
structed under FHA inspection In this case the loan may repiesent 
go pel cent of the proper ty value Loans ai e also insui ed lor modern- 
ization or repair of homes, business and industrial properties, larm 
houses and other buildings. 

Since the founding of the FHA in 1934, over a half million families 
have been able to build or finance homes under the FHA plan In- 



Farm Security Administration/ photo by Vachon 


This picture of Greendale, a planned community in Wisconsin, developed by the 
Farm Security Administration, shows what we should do to correct the problem 
shown in the preceding picture 

Sirred loans on small homes now amount to nearly $2,500,000,000 
Over $1,000,000,000 has been lent foi modernization purposes Fur- 
thermore, through Its rigid inspection the FHA has helped to abolish 
poorly constructed, poorly planned, and poorly located homes 
The United States Housing Authority. In 193*7 Congress passed the 
Wagner-Stcagall Act, which created the Flnited States Housing Au- 
thority This Corporation is under the general supervision of the 
Federal Works Agency An Administrator appointed for a period of 
five years by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is the actual head of the Authority The law with the Amend 
ment of 1938 provides for the spending of $800,000,000 for the con- 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Morion Post-Wolcott 

These are the directors of Greenbelt's group health co-operative Community 
activity like this in which all of the tenants can participate is one of the great 
boons of planned housing development 


to go per cent of the total cost of a local housing project for Go years 
at \eiy low inteiest latcs The local housing authority must piove 
by surveys the need foi decent housing for low-income families It 
must also laise lo per tent of the development cost of the project 
Loans are limited to the construction of dwellings in which the aver- 
age cost per loom shall not be ovei $1,000 in cities tvhose population 
IS tmdei 500,000, nor over $1,250 in cities which have ovei 500,000 
people 

The following is a simple example of liotv the USHA plan woiks ^ 

1 ir/idl the Houiing Act Can Do foi lojji City, by the United Sl.ites Housing 
Autboiity, W.ishington, D C , Supei intcndcnt of Documents, pp 1923 
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“A loan of $4, 261,000 was granted to the local housing authoiity at 
Louisville, Kentucky, lor building a project consisting ol 814 family dwell- 
ings wiih ovei 3000 looms The annual debt seivice to U S H A and local 
loans amounted to about f 173,000 Annual operating expenses amounted 
to neaily 11130,000, and taxes, if collected, would come to nearly 'jiSg.ooo 
The total cliaiges against the project were 1412,000 annually To meet 
these costs the local atithoiiLies would have to charge a monthly lental ol 
$42 per dwelling unit, about 11050 monthly lor each loom The annual 
income of such lamilies would have to be over laioo a year, or nioic than 
two and a hall times the income level ol tamihcs living in the slums To 
1 educe lents to approximately I4 per room, the U S H A giants an annual 
subsidy ol 1165,000, or a sum equal to 3I/2 per cent of the cost ol the 
development, for the entiie life ol the pioject Thus the ‘economic lent’ 
(what decent housing is woith) is icduccd to a ‘social rent’ (what those 
families can afford to pay) The U S H A is authorized to spend 
$28,000,000 pci ycai loi subsidies ” 

By the end of iq'jg, the USHA financed aliout ifio.ooo dwelling 
units, enough to house adequately neaily 650,000 people 

How State Authoriiifs Aid Housing 

The New York State Housing Law One of the gieatest landmarks 
m housing legislation passed in this countiy was the New Yoik Hous- 
ing Law ol 1926 Building constiuction had been at a standstill in 
Netv York City from iqi8 to 1921 Rents tveie high and there rvas 
a serious shortage of good shelter owing to high costs of building 
material The mam puipose ol the law was to inteiest private enter- 
prise in housing as an investment 

The New Yoik Housing Law created a pai tnership between pri- 
vate enterprise, the state of New Yoik, and the municipal govern- 
ments of the state This law provided for and encouraged the creation 
of the limited-dividend company Such a company must provide one- 
third of the necessary capital for any piojcct. the balance, if raised 
by a fiist moitgage, cannot bear more than 5 per cent interest The 
law permits a company to accumulate a surplus not to exceed 12 per 
cent of the outstanding cajiital stock Any excess of leceipts above 
that ivhich is authon/ed, must be applied to a 1 eduction of lents 
Tax exemptions are gi anted foi 20 5 cars only on improvements on 
the land, and on projects constructed prior to |anuary 1, 1937 One 
member of the State Boaicl serves as a director of each company 
These companies have also a limited per-room per-month rental basis 
which includes heat In 1926 the maximum rent tvas 112 50 while 
the minimum was about I9 00 So far these bmitcd-dividend com- 
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panics have not been extended beyond gieater Nexv Yoik There are 
in New York at ptesent three co-operatives, two corameicial and one 
CIVIC housing oigannation, all built under the piovisioiis oi this law 

The California Plan ^ In iqai the legislatuie of California passed 
an important piece of housing legislation — the Veteian’s Farm and 
Home Purchase Act This law helps irai vetcians of the army, navy, 
or marine coips of the United States to puichase farms and houses 

Loans of from $5,000 for a house, or $7,500 for a farm are made to 
veterans A small doxvn payment of 5 per cent of the purchase price 
must be made on a house and 10 per cent on the puce of the farm 
The remainder is amortized in equal monthly installments at 5 per 
cent interest over a peiiod of 20 years The state giants all veterans 
a tax exemption of $1,000 In most counties, too, the propeities are 
exempt fiom taxes as long as the state holds the title To date 14,51)6 
houses have been purchased at an aveiage cost of $4,655 In addition 
to this 514 farms xvere bought by veteians using these loans Theie 
has been some delinquency in payments, owing to illness and unem- 
ployment In most cases, the state has been able to resell the prop- 
erties at a profit Obviously, this is a piece of class legislation intended 
only loi a particular group of citizens But if it is sound and xrorkable 
for veterans, the same plan might be used to purchase homes for fami- 
lies ivlio have a small income 

Private and Co-operative Enterprises 

Radbum. The City Housing Corpoiation of New York City con- 
ceived the idea of building an ideal American community This 
newly-planned town, called Radburn, was established m Beigen 
County, New Jeisey Radburn is just 1 1 miles from the George Wash- 
ington Bridge It is built upon a tract of land xvhich covers about 
uvo squaie miles This garden city is planned to house ultimately a 
population of 25,000 people The development will cost about 50 to 
60 million dollars and requiie lO years to complete 

Theie aie two principles xvhich have been kept in mind in plan- 
ning Radburn Tlic first was to cieate an active community hie with 
oppoi trinities for planned, uholesome communal activities for rec- 
reation The second principle in the Radburn plan is that since the 
motorcar has become a paiL of everyday living, families xvould desire 
a home so located that it xrould afFoid some degree of safety from 
traffic hazards, and a measure of peacefulness irithout noise and dirt 

'■Sevenil states have adopted homestead e'^emption taK laws Cor houses valued less than 
■jS.ooo This IS a sulvsid) in the California mannei 
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The original plan called for the erection of “super-blocking ” Each 
of these blocks was to be a mile or more in circumference and to con- 
tain the population of an entire elementary school Traffic was diverted 
around the block but not through it The houses built in these 
blocks were grouped in clusters of from 15 to 20 Traffic danger has 
been minimized, especially for children, as underpasses connect the 
various supei blocks 

Homes in the first groups sold from $7,900 to $18,000 A down 
payment of 10 per cent is required with monthly payments to care 
for an amoi tized mortgage The character of the community has been 
protected by restrictions 

Co-operative Housing. Before the war co-operative housing was 
successful m many European countries Much of this success has 
been due to the financial encouragement given to the co-operators 
by various governments in the form of subsidies, tax exemptions, and 
housing loans with low rates of interest 

Among those co-operative societies which have been successful, 
there have ahvays been strong ties of race, religion, nationality, or 
tiade unionism to hold them together Under true co-operative hous- 
ing, the society holds title to all property Each member subscribes 
to shares in the organization which equals the value of the premises 
which he will occupy — either apartment or home He may pay cash 
for his shares, 01 include payment in his rent to cover a period of 
yeais Although a member has a 99-year lease upon his divelling, he 
cannot sell at a profit in times of prosperity or inflation If he desnes 
to move or withdraw from the association, he merely cancels his lease 
and cashes in his shares at their original value Real co-opeiative 
housing IS interested only m furnishing adequate dwellings to its 
members at cost 

The Amalgamated Housing Corporation. One of the leading labor 
unions in the United States is the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America Under the leadership of Sidney Hillman, the union has 
reached a membership of 50,000 m the New York area alone. The 
union has two saving banks — one in Chicago and one m New York 
— ^with resources of approximately 13 million dollars As these workers 
increased their savings they turned to the question of housing 

They established the Amalgamated Housing Corporation, and pur- 
chased land in the Bronx, near the new DeWitt Clinton High School, 
for the purpose of erecting co-operative apartments It was opened 
in 1927. There are 303 apartments, each containing from two to six 
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rooms, but mostly three oi foui There are a total of 1,185 rooms in 
the group Later 111 igag another group of 208 apartments was added, 
making 511 for the total development These apaitments are thor- 
oughly modern and furnished with the latest household equipment 
The total cost oi the land and building for the first project was 
11,825,000 or about $1,500 per room A savings of $30,000 has been 
made each yeai by tax limitation The nominal rent for each room 
falls within the $11 maximum permitted by law in the Bronx Every 
tenant must subscribe to $500 worth of stock in the corporation, for 
each room which he occupies. He may pay this in cash, or boriow 
either from the Amalgamated Bank, or us Ciedit Union 

The Amalgamated Housing Corpoiation has been unusually suc- 
cessful m co-operative ventuie Much of ils success was due to the 
New York State Housing Board, tax exemption from New York City, 
the vision and able leadership of its founders 
The Marshall Field Garden Apartment-Homes. The Marshall Field 
homes have been built for white people who live on the north side 
of Chicago This pioject occupies about two city blocks in an area 
which should have been condemned long before There aie 627 apart- 
ments with about 2,800 100ms, some of which are used for such com- 
mercial purposes as sLoies, The average monthly icntal per room is 
about $1350 Since Chicago offers no exemption from taxes, the 
rents remain above what can be affoided by those families in the 
lower-income brackets As a puvate investment these homes yield 
bettei than 8 per cent The pioject has resulted m cleaning up a bad 
neighborhood Furthermore, it has provided better living facilities 
for families m the lower middle income groups 
The Michigan Boulevaid Garden Apartments. Julius Rosenivald 
has always been a friend of the Negro lace The development which 
he sponsored is located on a six-acie plot on Chicago's South Side 
The buildings cover 40 per cent of the gioiind, they are five stones 
high and contain over 1,600 rooms, the aveiage lental being about 
$16 per loom pei month The average family income ol tenants is 
about $2,400 The pioject was not intended as a model of slum- 
clearance, rather it was olfeied as a model which might encourage 
othet capital into the same field 

Philanthiopic enterprises hate this significance When the federal 
government was leady to undertake a public housing progiam, the 
expel lence of such philanthropic entei prises as the Paul Lawrence 
Dunbai, Maishall Field, and Julius Roscnwald housing projects pio- 
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vided practical examples for the government to study They showed 
that without assistance low-income families could not be decently 
housed Tlic very lowest income groups could not be housed without 
continual philanthropic assistance The only answer apparently was 
a subsidized program. 

Conclusion. The depression years made it clear tliat the credit 
structure of home financing rested on an unsound basis Inflated land 
values, ovei -financing, and real estate speculation were the primary 
causes lor this problem The Home Owneis’ Loan Corporation, as a 
limited emergency agency, helped to correct some of these evils It 
provided greater security for the home owner 

The Federal Housing Administration was also instrumental in 
helping to correct credit financing In addition to insuring mortgages 
It made provisions whereby homes could be built or purchased with 
small down payments It revitalized home-buildmg and piovided 
labor for the building trades 

The New York Housing Latv offered piivate capital a tax reduction 
program in leturn for an agi'eement by the mvestois to take limited- 
dividends on low-rent housing projects Some advances have been 
made by this law, but more frequently mvestois have found other 
means to secuie greater returns for their money 
Much credit must be given to those courageous groups that have 
undertaken co-operative housing projects This movement is worth 
studying The co-operatives made great strides with housing in Eng- 
land, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries befoie iqgg 

Under our present economic system it is often impossible, and in 
many cases undesirable, foi low-income families to buy homes The 
ideal shelter loi these people appears to he subsidized, mass bousing 
with low construction costs and low rents Such large scale rental 
projects have practically all the advantages of home oivneiship Flere 
a woiker may have what is paramount to Ins own home, yet he is in 
a position to move whenever his employment requires Ownership 
IS not as important as good shelter that fits the needs of the worker. 

Finally, the history of our slums, with then crowding and wretched 
houses, IS m reality the histoiy of our cities They grew without a 
pattern for wise land-use practices To overcome this evil our govern- 
ment has developed several planned commumty-grecnbelt towns 
Perhaps these model towns will aid oui cities to plan with wisdom 
and foresight for the future Only by such planning can our com- 
munities be improved for better living and gi eater security 
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Unit Summary 

The home is gi'eatly emphasized in this treatment of our demo- 
cratic society because of its obviously vital importance The home 
has many functions and nearly all of them depend upon housing. 
To people m tlie upper third of income distribution housing is sim- 
ply a problem of choice and careful financing For them home owner- 
ship IS atti active and desirable. 

However, for families with low incomes, housing is a serious and, 
sometimes, an insurmountable pioblem With a budget that allows 
not more than one-fourth of the income for shelter, it fiequently is 
impossible to secure housing that meets the minimum standaids of 
space and health For these people there is too often no place to go 
but slums which have an unwholesome effect not only upon the 
people tvho live in them, but on the community as a whole Since, 
as has been demonstrated, slum-clearance is not usually a paying 
proposition, little help can be expected from private enterprise It 
then becomes a question of wliether to approve government sub- 
sidies, either in the foim of grants or tax exemption, Lo correct the 
pioblem Many kinds of experiments have been carried on in this 
country and abroad and, from a continuing study of them, we may 
get the data foi out answei 

WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words in i elation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest HOLC, USHA, limited-dividend corporation, subsistence home- 
steads, social lent, gieciibelt towns, Radburn, New Yoik Housing Law, 
co-opciative housing 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a What were the purposes of the HOLC? b Explain the housing 
developments of the Public Works Administration c What was the pui- 
pose m establishing subsistence homesteads? d. Describe the plan of Green- 
belt, Maryland, and show what influence these luial-uiban communities 
will have on the future expansion of our cities e Show how the United 
States Housing Authority has assisted local public housing authorities to 
build houses for low-mcome groups f Why is the New York Stale Housing 
Law considered a landmark in housing legislation? g. Is the Radbuin 
experiment a contribution to the problem of housing? Why? h Compare 
co-operative housing enterpiises with those built by private philanthropy 
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CAN YOU THENK’ 

3 a How IS the housing problem related to family relationships, home- 
making. security, health, insurance, taxation, and community planning? 
b How could oin laige American cities prevent speculation and control 
the use ol the land by buying idle teiiitoiy on the outskuts? c “We ate 
still discussing points of the housing problem which European public 
opinion settled a generation ago ” Why? d How can the pioblem of im- 
ptoving housing conditions for low-income groups be solved without fiist 
socially rehabilitating the tenants? e Why has co-opciative housing reached 
its highest development m Scandinavian countiics? 


WE LEARN BY DOING 


4 Committee. Get a real estate dcalci to show you the jirocedtire in 
buying a lot in a residential distiict Next get an architect to advise you 
on building a house Then secure a building contractor to help you chaw 
up specification costs Finally, go tluough the steps of securing an FHA 
loan fiom a financing company Repoit your findings to the class 

4a A Special Report Read Robert G Hudson’s Radbinv, A Plan for 
Living This is a stimulating account of a planned urban centei for 
inidcUc-class lamilics For literatuie on this development wiite to the Rad- 
bum Management Corporation, 18 East 48th Street, New Yoik, New York 

5 A Trip Visit a goscrnnicnt housing estate Talk with the manager 
Find out how a local housing authoiity woiks How aie tenants chosen? 
IVhat are rents, etc? Sec also Abraham Goldfcld, Thi> Diaiy of a Housing 
Manager (National Association of Housing Officials, Chicago, 1938) 

6 A Written Comparison. Write a comparison of an English Garden 
City (Letchwoith or Welwyn), and one of the Grccnbclt towns in the 
United States Consult Encyclopaedia Biilavnica, or Ebcne^er Howaid, 
Gaiden CUies of Tomoiioio, or C B Ptirdom, The Gmdcn City (1913), 
or C B Puidoin, The Building of Satellite Towns (1925), or Gieenbelt 
Toivns (Resettlement Administration Pamphlet) 

7 Summary Using the headings here suggested, stimmari/c important 
state and federal housing legislation since 1933 See Housing (North 
Central Association pamphlet), pp 53-68 


DATE 


EEGISLATION 


PURPOSE 


8 Debate Resolved That the United States government should subsi- 
dize more gieenbelt towns to lelieve crowding and congestion in our large 
cities 
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WE READ PROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 General Readings. The following readings will give you a general 
idea of many major factois involved in this study Consult Homes 
jyoikeu, Siipeiintendent of Documents, Washington, D C , “It's Pleaven, 
It’s Paiadise— Red Hook Houses, a }i 2,230,000 USHA Project,’’ Foitiine, 
Ajriil, igzjo, U^han Homw^j Sujrermtendent of Documents, Washington, 
D C, IVliat Housing Cun Do Foi Yoni City, Supciintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D C 

10 Co-operative Housing. Consult Maupiis Childs, Sweden, The Middle 
IPfl)), chap IV, Louis H Pink, New Day in Homing, chap xx, Edith Elmer 
Wood, Recent Tieiuls in Ameiicun Homing, chap x, Oiganmtm und 
Munagemenl of Coopeiatwe Housing Associutions (With Model By-Laws) 
Bui No 608, Biiieau of Laboi Statistics, U S Depaitment of Laboi, Wash- 
ington, D C 

11 Ploiismg in Other Lands Consult Catheiine Bauer, Modem Housing 
(neaily 50 pages of illustiations on Euiopean housing), Elizabeth Denby, 
Europe Rehoused, H Nelson and M Nelson, New Homes in Old Coiiii- 
tnes, New Homes foi Old, Foreign Policy Association, Headline Booklet, 
Eiiwpean Housing Policy and Pmclice, 1936, bujienntendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D C 



THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY DEPENDS ON THE ECONOMIC, 
PHYSICAL, AND SPIRITUAL WELFARE OF ITS MEMBERS 


16. SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT PROTECT THE ECO- 
NOMIC FUTURE Of SOME FAMILIES 

17, INSURANCE IS A FORM Of SAVINGS THAT CAN GIVE 
SECURITY TO THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS FAMILY 

18 SOCIAL SECURITY IS A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GOVERNMENT 

19. PROVISION FOR HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE IS A 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF EVERY FAMILY 

20. RELIGION IS BASIC TO THE DEMOCRATIC FAMILY 
AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 





CHAPTER 16 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT PROTECT THE ECONOMIC 
FUTURE OF SOME FAMILIES 


Every society must concern itself with the economic security of its people In a 
democracy, the ideal is that every person have an income adequate for present 
needs and future security Some in our present society are able to provide for 
the future through savings and investment Saving is simply deferred spending, 
the traditional provision for the "rainy day " 


S.WINt.S liNS I ITH l IONS 

JNfosl ol mil plans Im ilic liitinc aie buili on the use ol kinds tve 
have attnmnlaicd The Inuli-sthool lioy may sa\c to lin.nue a (olkmc 
cdiKaiimi The (iIIkc tvoi kci may sa\c loi a tacalion M iddlc-.iscd 
Iteoplc may sa\e to icLiic eomloiiahly m old a^e To attomjtlish ihcsc 
dnlp^s n IS netcssai') lo attumulaic a suijilns ol tvtahh The piolet- 
Lion and intiease ol dns stnplus is the ituijDosc nl savinns insiiuilions 
Types ol Sa^’ll1gs Institiiiions Thcic.nt sencial lypes ol msUtnlions 
where we ma^ deposit otii savings, 'W'c elioosc one m tvhu h \vt led 
some eonhdemc .md w’hicli will pay ns a ccilain peuentage, knoAvn 
,is mieicsL Im tlie use oi oui money The nsc fo w'hich the insiiiiinon 
puls tins moncA dctei mines, to a huge extent, the saleiv ol oni 
kinds ,\ high laic ol inteicst indicaics moie iisk than the Ioav'Ci 
late This IS a gcncial tide to keep in mind 

Da\ id F |oi eland Avho lias made a tlioiough study of these institu- 
tions, tanks them in leg.ud lo seeinily or safely as foiloAVS (i) postal 
savings acinunis (e) Lhiitcd Stales sa\mgs bonds,- (",) s.iA mgs hanks 
aecouiUs, ( |) sat mgs aitoimls in commcHinl li.mks, (y) (leeht unions, 
(G) saAings and lo.in assotialions 

1 Posidl Sr/rimgs The leeleial govcinmenl mauguiated 

posl.il saAings in i<)i() loi die jnii pose ol sliimiknmg savings Vn ,u- 
eoiim ean be stalled at any United Stales |tosl ofliec T1 theie is no 
post office neai one’s lesidcnee, the aeeount c,in he handled llnniigh 


’nivid I |(ii(lni lAfaimvii/i; PiMomi/ /•iiiriiiro This houk i, a coinplcic [;ui(lc Lo the 
jiiiiIjIliii of in\( siincnl 

- N Uiuii.il Ddriisc llonds w oik on ihc s.nnc piiiiciplc as Ihcsc bonds. 
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The church is the great source of per- 
sonal stability in democratic society 
Farm Security Administration, photo by Post 
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the mail It may be started by anyone over ten years of age No one 
tan have more than one account 

The deposits are acknowledged by postal savings ceitificatcs which 
are issued in denominations of 1i oo, fs oo, I5 00, $10. fso, $100, 
and $500 These arc legistered in the name of the depositor and 
cannot be tiansfeiied or sold If they aie stolen or destroyed, new 
certificates aie issued The maximum amount of any one account 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation has made banks absolutely safe for 
the smaller depositors No longer does a closed bank like this mean disaster for 
those who had kept their money there. 

cannot exceed '$2,500 If a peison cannot buy the fi 00 certificate, 
which IS the smallest with -which he may stait an account, he may 
purchase 10-cent postal savings stamps Ten of these may be ex- 
changed for a $1 00 certificate with ivhich an account can be opened 
The inteiest rate on postal savings deposits is 2 per cent a year All 
or any pait of the deposit may be withdiatm at any time with in- 
terest at the post office at which deposits aie made 

Postal savings accounts have tivo distinct advantages they are 
secure and they aie convenient Their one disadvantage is that they 
aie limited to '$2,500 Before iqi^o, the total postal savings deposits 
reached only ,1250,000,000 After the crash of 1929 and the accom- 
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panying bank failures, postal savings became much moie popular 
By 1937 the deposits mounted to a total of one and a quarter billion 
dollais 

2 United States Savings Bonds United States savings bonds are 
direct obligations of the federal government with a guaranteed inter- 
est The maturity values aie $25, $50, |ioo, $500, and $1,000 They 
do not pay immediate inteiest to the lioldei They aie sold on a dis- 
count basis. Foi example, if you buy one of these bonds for $18 75, 
It will increase in value during the 10-year period so that on maturity 
you would receive $25 The interest rate over this period is 2 9 per 
cent a year However, as the value of the bond increases faster during 
the last few years than during the first years, one must hold it the 
entire 10-year period in order to receive the full 2 9 per cent interest 
rate This is the late and price of the series being sold in 1941 as a 
part of the national defense financing effort 

Savings bonds are not transfeiable, and are payable only to the 
registered owner, his beneficiary, or his estate These bonds may be 
purchased to the extent of 1 10,000 in one year by a single purchaser 
The purchaser has positive knoivledge that he can redeem his bonds 
at any time for at least the purchase price, plus the inteiest for the 
period of the investment 

3 Savings Bank Accounts and Savings Accounts in Commeicial 
Banks, (a) Savings Banks Savings banks are, m most cases, mutual 
institutions Every depositor shares m the earnings of the bank in 
proportion to his deposits These institutions accejit nothing but sav- 
ings owing to the fact that they must have long-tcim deposits This 
makes it possible for the banks to invest in long-tei m securities which 
pay favorable lates of interest The purchase of these securities is 
regulated by state law In the state of New York no savings bank can 
invest in stocks, foreign securities, or any coiporation securities ex- 
cept lailroads and public utilities Because ol the strict legislation 
covering these institutions, theie has been no loss to tlie depositors 
since 1911 As a result, they Iiave been extremely popular Eighteen 
states have legalized this type of bank In Januaiy, 1936, theie were 
14 million accounts, amounting to 10 billion dollars in (574 banks 
The inteiest rate, prior to 1930, varied from 3 to 5 per cent How- 
ever, m NefV York this had chopped to 2 per cent in 1936 The maxi- 
mum size of each account is generally around I7.500 (b) Savings Ac- 
counts in Commercial Banks The most common and popular place 
where people deposit their money is in the commercial banks of their 
community These banks earned the bulk of the nation’s savings ac- 
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counts prior Lo the depiession, although they later lost favor because 
of the numeious iailures of this type of bank. They are now regain- 
ing the confidence of the people because of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Coiporation, which guarantees their accounts This corpora- 
tion IS a fedeial agency which insures savangs accounts up to f 5,000 
Thus, one may feel a ceitain degiee of security when depositing sav- 
ings in a comineicial bank This insurance plan is also active in sav- 
ings banks. 

The commercial bank does not place a maximum limit on the 
savings accounts Dining normal times these banks can use all the 
money that they can obtain They make then profits by lending funds 
to industry and business There is moie risk in this type of invest- 
ment than there is in the investments ol savings banks FJndei ordi- 
nary circumstances, added iisk means a higlier rate of interest FIow- 
evei, the commeicial bank is a stock-holding enterprise and the result 
IS that the lates of interest to the depositor m the commercial bank 
have been between 2 and 4 per cent, and since the depression they 
have diopped to an average of il/j per cent Both the commercial 
and the savings banks have the right to requiie a 60 or 90 day notice 
before withdrawal This notice is very seldom demanded of the small 
depositor, but applies especially to the laigc depositoi The with- 
drawal of a laige amount at one time would seriously hamper the 
industiial lending if such withdrawals were made without ample time 
to airange for them 

A plan for stimulating savings in commeicial banks is the foima- 
tion of savings clubs for specific purposes, such as Christmas savings 
clubs, and travel savings clubs These aie treated as regular savings 
accounts The major diffeience is that a specific amount must be de- 
posited at stipulated inteivals for an allotted period of time Tins 
IS a decided advantage for many persons, because it provides for an 
orderly way of saving a specific amount of money for a definite pur- 
pose Some banks have included insurance accounts which provide 
for the same ordeily saving with which one can meet large premium 
payments which fall due once a year 

4 Credit Unions and Savings and Loan Associations Credit unions 
and savings and loan associations cannot be classified as banks, nor 
are they puie investments They may be called investment associa- 
tions foi long-teim savings The credit union’s piimaiy function is 
making personal loans It acquires its capital by selling shares of 
stock to Its membeis These shares geneially pay 5 pei cent on the 
money invested The safety of such investment depends upon the 
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managemenf of the enterprise and die group morality of the mem- 
bers A disadvantage is the difficulty of converting the shares into cash 
m times of emergency 

Savings and loan associations are similar in this respect to credit 
unions They, too, are loiig-teim savings ventures These savings 
oigamzations aie generally managed by local businessmen The larg- 
est shareholders coiiLiol the policy of the association The loans made 
by these organiaztions arc usually first mortgages on leal estate As 
a result, they have become known as building and loan associations 
The interest normally paid ranges from 3 to y pei cent on the money 
invested 

With the real estate slump of the 1930’s, many of these associations 
failed and millions of depositors are still waiting to realize on their 
investment They have been slow in repaying their depositors because 
the mortgages which they hold cannot readily be turned into cash for 
their full value 

Under ordinary conditions shares in these associations aie not easily 
sold when cash is needed by the holdci The shaies cannot be tuined 
into cash with the speed tliat shaies or bonds of nationally known 
corporations can The sliares of solvent savings and loan associations 
can be insured in the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpoiation up to 
the maximum of $5,000 for each shareholder As a result, these asso- 
ciations are nmv a safe depository for long-teim savings 

Investment 

Most of us use savings institutions as depositories foi funds until 
we accumulate enough to invest m some type of security We want 
to increase the earning powei of oiu money If a bank pays us 2 per 
cent on our savings, a bond will pay 4 or 5 per cent As there is no 
such thing as an absolutely safe investment, theie is a vaiying ele- 
ment of iisk in all of them, which cannot be eliminated Therefore, 
It IS necessary to know how to cut this risk to the minimum It is not 
always wise to lely on the judgment or the woid of a salesman or cus- 
tomer’s man, as their business is to sell securities 

What Is a Safe Investment? Safety of an investment will depend 
upon youi knowledge of the way the enterprise m which you invest 
is managed If you are buying national, state, or municipal bonds, it 
IS well to know ivhether or not the use of the money is wise If you 
buy stocks or bonds of a private corporation, you rvill not get imme- 
diate returns unless the corporation is producing New ventures, 
which must go through the stage of development, generally are a 
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gieatei iisk Sometimes they never I'eacli the pioduction stage Before 
investing he suie that there has been a continual span of yeais of 
profitable production If the particular industry has not reached a 
point of saturation,^ it is leasonable that it will continue to pay 
dividends 

If you buy public securities, it is well to check the past lecords of 
the community It would be unwise to invest in the bonds of a com- 
munity if (i) there is any evidence of unfairness to the bondholder, 
(2) if It has withheld interest, or (3) if it has evei lepudiated any of 
Its bonds 

In buying secuiities in a piivate corporation, theie aie several 
things to take into consideration Assume that you are jilanmng to 
buy secuiitics m the American Telephone and Telegrajih Company 
It IS the largest communication seivice corporation m Ameiica It 
has constantly improved its service and has many laboratories through- 
out the countiy doing research and experimentation in its paiticular 
held If theie aie impiovements in the field of communication, it 
uses them The personnel of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
is possibly one of the most highly tiained in the country The man- 
agement has had technical as well as administrative expeiience More- 
ovei, it has huilt a laige cash leserve so that it can pay dividends, 
carry on expeiimentation, and make leplacement This company 
meets thiee essential requuements toi safety in an investment (1) the 
quality of then seivice is the best, (2) the management is excellent, 
and (3) the financial conditions of the company are sound These 
qualities lead to sale investinenl 

Types of Investment The safest type of private security is tlie first 
moitgage bond It is backed by the assets as well as the eaimngs of 
the enterpiise If tlic corporation should become insolvent or bank- 
rupt, these fust mortgage bonds are the hist to he repaid vrhen the 
company’s assets aie sold Following, 111 ordei of safety, are those 
known as unsecuied debenture bonds These bonds have second 
claim on assets Both the hrst and second mortgage bonds are notes 
stating that you have loaned money to the corporation They are to 
be lepaid at a specified time at a specified late of interest They do 
not represent oivnership 111 the coipoiation 

Stocks aie shaies m ownership The pietencd stock follows the 
bonds in the degree of safety. It has hist claim on the eainmgs of 

’^Tlie poiiiL al rhich they cease to incieasc pioduction, or where production begins to 
decrease, theieby deti easing profits and dividends 
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the corporation Common stock, as an investment security, is the 
poorest o£ them all because ol the risk involved 

In making investments “one should not cany all his eggs in one 
basket ” All investments have an element o£ risk, which is lessened by 
spreading investments over a laige numbei ol corporations or com- 
munities Because one coiporation seems to be the best risk at a par- 
Liculai time is no reason to place all your capital in that one To 
invest m a dozen good risks is a much saler plan 

The Income o£ Investments. One o£ the hist questions asked by the 
investor is, what amount o£ income will his capital earn This seems 
to be the important £actor of investment Howevei, as income in- 
creases, the risk involved also increases Most of the losses that one 
must take are due to wanting too much income 
An excellent investment is one that will pay around 5 per cent 
income over a period of years However, this income is difficult to 
get, as the annual rate of return \aries with the demand lor capital 
It the demand is high, the rate of income is also high When the 
demand is low, as during periods of depression, the rate of income 
likewise is low The latest low-rate period of income has been duiing 
the 10 yeais from 1930 to 1940 

The highest giade investments are United States bonds, ivhich pay 
as high as 4 per cent interest Next in grade are the best bonds of 
private corporations that pay 5 per cent These are considered safe 
investments, but are less secure than the United States government 
bonds However, it is this 5-pei -ccnt-income class which is generally 
the most popular with the investor But many investois will lake a 
chance on 6 per cent bonds although the degiee of safety is much 
smaller Pi ef erred stocks will give an income of 5 to y per cent 
The interest rate of United States government long-term bonds is 
considered to be the best possible index of risk Any seiuiity having 
twice this rate is consideied to be too risky to be ivorth considering 
Thus, if the existing late of United States government bonds is 3 
per cent, any bond paying fi per cent is (onsideied too risky to buy 
as an investment The ease with which a bond can be converted into 
cash, and the sacrifice taken m such a transaction, are important 
Items to tlic investor To the bank making a loan on the securities, 
they are more important than the question of safety Thus, it is ad- 
visable for the investor to limit his investments to well-known cor- 
porations and near by municipalities Above all, the bonds purchased 
should be listed with the Securities Exchange Commission. 
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Public and Private Securities 

United States Government Bonds Tlie United States government 
bonds aie the salest investments in this countiy, as the lederal govern- 
ment has nevei lepudiatcd any ot its internal debts This policy was 
stalled by Alexander Hamilton when he convinced the federal gov- 
ernment that It should assume all debts of the constitutional govern- 
ment in 1789, and we have never varied from it United States 
government bonds are payable by the tax revenue of the United 
States The national debt, although it is now higher than it has ever 
been in the histoiy of the nation, is not beyond the capacity of the 
government to pay 

The secuiity of public lionds can be tested as follows 
1 the ability to pay 
3 the ivillingness to pay 
^ the legality of the debt 

Accoidmg to this test, United States government bonds have the 
highest financial rating 

There are thiee types of United States goveimnent bonds that are 
being offered for sale at the piesent time These aie the United 
States government bonds, ticasuiy notes lor shoit terms of i to 5 
years, and treasury bonds of teiins hom 5 to 25 ycais The chief 
advantage of these bonds is their high degree of safely and ease of 
resale They are exempt from taxation Their major disadvantage is 
the lorv rate of income This rate vanes from less than 1 per cent 
on the short-teim notes to 3 pei cent on the long-teim notes 

State and Municipal Bonds State bonds are second only to federal 
bonds in rating as investments They are secured by the tax collec- 
tions of the state These bonds aie not guaranteed by the fedeial 
government, and because of this they vary in quality New York 
is the only state which permits the bondholder to sue because of 
default in payment The outstanding test of the state bond is the 
willingness of the state to pay State bonds are also exempt from 
fedeial income tax In respect to the advantages and disadvantages, 
these bonds aie very similar to federal bonds Their chief advantages 
are safety, marketability, and tax exemption Low return of income 
is to many their chief disadvantage 

Municipal bonds are generally considered good investments al- 
though there aie many variations of quality They aie seemed by 
the local tax levenue and the municipality may be sued to enforce 
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payment o£ obligations in default The ability to pay is based upon 
age of the city, the size of the city, and the ratio of debt to property 
value The older cities generally have financial stability Large cities 
may be compared to great coiporations with their many diversified 
activities which tend to give security The debt of the city should never 
exceed lo per cent of its assessed pioperty value Willingness to pay 
can best be ]udged by the record of default 

Municipal bonds like the fedeial and state bonds are exempt from 
federal and state taxation Their safety may be judged by the above 
1 Liles Like other public bonds they have comparatively lorv rates 
of income 

Public Utilities as an Investment Since the World War, railroad 
securities have ceased to be the best investment among tlie private 
coiporations The railroads have been unable to wnthstand the com- 
petition of the trucks, buses, and aviation They aie a perfect ex- 
ample of an industry that has passed the saturation point Railroads, 
at one time, had almost a complete monopoly on transportation This 
is no longer tiue If one should be tempted to buy railroad bonds, 
he should buy those of the older and larger lines These purchases 
should also be of the type that have first claim on payments, such 
as first mortgage bonds, other types are consideied poor risks 

Strictly speaking, the public utilities group is composed of gas, 
electricity, tvater, telegraph, and telephone services These do not 
have uniform investment values, because of certain rate restrictions 
which are placed in their franchises In some cases, the state places 
so many lestrictions on utilities that a reasonable letuin of earnings 
IS impossible During the first tivo terms ol Fianklin D Roosevelt’s 
admimstiation, a progiam of goveinment competition and price- 
setting, by such public organizations as the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, was inaugurated This competition forced down the lates of the 
private utilities companies, thereby i educing tlieir eaimngs Public 
utilities are also assuming a definite tax burden rvbich decreases 
their earnings But, with all tlicse seeming handicaps, the larger 
utilities companies of the nation are well above government bonds in 
eainmgs 

Other Types of Securities The average industiial stock is the least 
secure ol all investments It is likely to use and fall with little 
notice The coiporation lawyer works on the theoiy that all industrial 
concerns will fail sooner oi later Over a long period of time this is 
frequently true Thus, the industrial stocks do not have the first neces- 
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sary quality of an invest ixient — safety over a long period of time. The 
average investor should avoid common industrial stocks. 

Mining and oil stocks cannot be considered good investments 
This is due to the great risk m such securities You may have heard 
of someone who has made millions by buying oil or mining stocks lor 
a few cents a shaie This exception may be true, but for each of 
these successes theie have been thousands who have lost eveiything 
they owned To buy such securities is speculating, not investing 
Never forget that good investment should cut the element of risk to 
a minimum 

Before the depression, bank stocks did not appeal to the average 
investor He could not buy them because they were held mostly by 
ivealthy persons or estates Howevei , the depression has caused the 
sale of some laige blocks of stock As a result, they have become more 
accessible to the public With the legaimng of confidence in invest- 
ment, these stocks are viewed with some degree of favor Banks with 
conseivative management and good dividend returns are considered 
good investments The general feeling is that they are too high priced 
Their actual tvorth as an investment purchase can be figured from 
the value given to them on the last bank statement They are rarely 
woith more than one and one-halt times this stated value. 

Investment ti lists have been in operation in the United States for 
the past few yeais These are companies foimed to do the investing 
for people who do not wish to tiust their own judgment in selecting 
securities The person tvho uses this manner of investment does not 
actually buy the various securities through these trusts, but, rather, 
he buys stock in the trust After deducting a charge for their services, 
the investment trust pays the balance m dividends to holders of their 
stock Thus, you see that such companies give one of the necessary 
factors for security of investment — that of spreading investments 
ovei a laige field However, their charges have been so great to the 
purchaser that this factor is more or less offset One of the dis- 
advantages of this type of investing is that these companies have been 
more interested in speculating than in investing But there is no 
reason why these concerns should not be advantageous to many if 
they have good management 

Conclusion. In buying securities one can buy through an invest- 
ment house or a bank If one has no account in an investment house, 
the best plan is to buy through your bank There is no charge for 
purchasing new issues, the charge on older issues varies from five 
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cents a share to five dollars a bond The Federal Securities Exchange 
Act makes it imperative to tell all about tlie security in the pio- 
spectus It outlaviTs manipulation that would artificially influence 
prices In buying securities the best plan is to keep clear of the high- 
pressure salesman who guarantees riches overnight 

Stock speculation is always a gamble If you are willing to take the 
losses of gambling and you can afford to take these losses, then specu- 
late However, never confuse this practice with investment Tlie New 
York Stock Exchange is not an investor’s market, but, primal ily, a 
speculator’s market The securities on the exchange arc bought and 
sold on the basis of their degree ol popularity, lather than leal value 
“Practically all informed observers regaid stock speculation as an 
unbeatable game Those ivho believe that someone else must gam 
what one person loses overlook the enoimous biokerage and tax 
chaiges that are imposed on all buyers and sellcis of securities Ulti- 
mately even the most foitunate traders in stocks leain that, in sccuiity 
as in all other speculation, the difficulty is not so much in making 
money as it is in keeping it 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use the following woids m relation to the ideas ol social living 
they suggest savings banks, credit unions, savings and loan associations, 
mteiest late, savings clubs, negotiable, point ol saturation, first mortgage 
bond, common stock, iisk, conveision, mdustiial slocks, stock speculation 

INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

3 a. What are the various institutions m ivhicli we can deposit our sav- 
ings? b. Why have Postal Savings incieased so much since 1929? c What 
IS the guaiantee the holder of United States Savings Bonds has that no 
other bondholder has? d What is the difference between a savings bank 
and a commercial bank? e Why do savings clubs stimulate savings? f. 
What aic the disadvantages of Loan Associations and Ciedit Unions as sav- 
ings institutions? g What is a safe investment? h What is the difference 
between a bond and a shaie of slock? 1 What late ol interest does an 
excellent investment pay? Why is it pegged at this paiticular per cent? j 
What is known as the index of a safe investment? k. Why is ease of con- 
version an important element to consider when buying securities? 1. What 
are the tests ol a good public security? 

1 David F Joidail, Managing Petsonal Finances 
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CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a In what institution would you place your sai'ings? Why do you select 
this one rather than any ol the others? b What change has been brought 
about in legaid to the secuiity of savings since 1929? Why was this innova- 
tion found necessary? c In buying bonds or stock, why must you consider 
financial conditions, whethei 01 not the concern is pioducing, and whether 
or not It has reached the satuiation point? d As the mteiest leceived on 
an investment uses, the iisk involved also uses Explain fully e. The rail- 
roads are considcied beyond the satuiation point Explain why this fact 
has caused laihonds to lie consideied a pool invesiment m gencial? f The 
statement has been made that thcie is no such thing as a sate investment 
Discuss the truth of this statement 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Table. Make a table showing the incicasc nr value of United States 
Savings Bonds ovei a lo-yeai interval Use half-year steps in this table, eg, 
i-ii^ years, 1 1/4-2 ycais, 2-2i/4 yeais and so on to g]A-io yeais, maturity 
Give infoimation on bonds costing $18 75, ,$37 50, V75 00, S375 00, ,|7r,o 00 

5 Table, Make a table ot all types ot investments Aiiange in order of 
safety, showing interest geneially icceued 

6 Investment Program Plan a ‘j.i 0,000 investment pi ogram What portion 
of this amount would you spend on vaiious types of inrestment? Give 
reasons for choosing the investments you do What annual income would 
your plan produce? What degree of safety would it have? 

7 Wiitten Paper Wiitc a jiapci explaining the following statement A 
good investment should be sale, yield a regiilai income, and be easy to con- 
vert into cash 

8 Essay Wiite an essay on "History, Purpose, and Development ot Postal 
Saving.s ” 


WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 General Readings H Blodgett, Making the Most of Your Income, 
K Goodman and W Mooie, Economics in Eveiyday Life, chap xx, E 
Gias, Desnipuve Economics foy Beginners, chap xxiv, D Jordan, Man- 
aging Posonnl IninuiLes, chaps vii-viii, D Joidan, On Inuestrnents, H 
Kidgei,Fio6h»ism AmnicrtnDcmofiaty.dnip vi, FI Patterson, A Little, 
and H. Burch, Problems of American Democracy, chap xv, H Shields and 
W Wilson, Business-Economic Problems, chap xii, A Smith, Your Per- 
sonal Ei on omics, dnxps xix-xxin, A ZuTavernandA Bullock, Fwnchonal 
Business Information, chaps viii, x 



CHAPTER 17 


INSURANCE IS A FORM OF SAVINGS THAT CAN GIVE 
SECURITY TO THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS FAMILY 

To many people insurance is the only possible way of building an estate as a 
guarantee for old-age security and for emergencies Its returns are not as great 
as those brought about by rigorous saving and expert investment However, 
many people are neither careful savers nor expert investors These people should 
develop a sound insurance program 

Insurance Companies 

The average man has a distinct need for some type of insurance 
It he lives to old age, he ivill have need for funds when his working 
yeais are ovei It he dies eaily in hie, there are debts to be paid and 
his family to be caied for It he goes into business, insurance offers 
good secuiity tor bonoiving Marriage brings lesponsibilities that 
require savings and iunds for emeigencies Insuiance provides both 
of these Thus insurance is a form of savings, builds up credit, and 
sets up an estate irith ivhich ive may protect our dependents Added 
to these basic reasons lor insurance is the fart that it does away with 
amateui investing and places the investment program of the indi- 
vidual 111 the hands of large companies who have been extremely 
successful for a long period of time 

The Size and Function of Insurance Companies. As size and safety 
have been to some degree synonomous in the insurance business, it 
IS well to know something about the sizes of the various companies. 
These companies are not only expert investors They are also the 
largest investors in the United States The total assets of the ^oo 
insuiance companies of the nation amount to , fa 3,000,000,000 The 
amount of insurance they have in foice is |i 1 1,000,000,000 Of this 
group ot 300, there are 5 companies doing one-half the business, 
namely, die Metropolitan Insurance Company, the Prudential Life 
Insuiance Company, the New York Life Insurance Company, the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, and the Traveler’s Insurance 
Company By adding 5 more names to this list we have the 10 com- 
panies which do two-thirds of the total insurance business of the 
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nalion This additional gioup is the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, the Noith western Life Insurance Company, the John 
Hancock Life Insuiance Company, the Mutual Benefit Insurance 
Company, and the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 

These companies have two veiy definite functions In the first place, 
they have the task of selling insuiance This does not mean that they 
tiy to sell to eveiyone tliey can find They must consider the risk 
involved in the prospective buyei’s occupation They have diherent 
rates for diffeient occupations It costs an aviator or a mining engineer 
a great deal more to huy the same amount of insurance than it does a 
school teachei Another pait of the selling oi underwriting function 
IS to decide what type of policies they will sell When this is decided, 
they must compute the cost to the insured This annual cost is known 
as the premium This is tlie amount you pay for the insurance you 
have It IS geneially hgiiied on “so many dollars per thousand” 

The othei function ol an insuiance company is the investing func- 
tion The reserves which the policy-holdei pays aie invested hy the 
company The profits of the insuiance company are determined hy 
the success of these investments If they are successful, the policy- 
holder shales m profits through dividends The safety of these in- 
vestments IS determined to a laige extent by the way m which 
they are distributed This amount of distribution depends to some 
extent on the amount of money the company has to invest Thus, it 
is piudent to take your insuiance in a large company ivith large assets 
and a good investment lecoid ovei a peiiod of years 

Types of Insurance Companies. Most life insuiance companies are 
mutual companies They aie theoietically owned and operated by the 
policy-holders In leality, most of them aie conti oiled by a small group 
lepiesenting the management Nevei tireless, the policy-holdeis partici- 
pate in all the eainmgs ol the company All insurance companies 
chaiteied in the state of New Yoik must be mutual companies 

The contracts undei which mutual policies aie written have several 
clauses that are peculiar only to this type of company The policy- 
holdei is not subject to assessment The premium late cannot be 
raised above the one stipulated in the policy As dividends aie liable 
to increase, the net amount payable by the policy-holder is reduced 
The reasons for dividend increases may be good management, in- 
creased income through investments, or a decrease in death rates 
Hoivcvei, the amount of the dividends cannot be predicted 

Stock companies are owned and opeiated for the welfare of the 
stockholders It the policy-holdei is allowed a share in the dividends, 
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It IS a definitely stipulated amount, determined by the stockholders 

Practically all mutual and stock companies are known as legal 
reserve companies They must at all times keep a reserve m cash on 
hand so as to cover all losses and expenses They fix the cost of 
insurance at the time of issuing the policy and do not vary from this 
price This is known as the fixed premium These premiums are in- 
vested so that they can pioduce the face value of the policy in the 
time stipulated A part of the early piemiums builds up a reserve for 
the later years The insurance company uses this reserve for an 
investment fund which produces a guaranteed rate of interest during 
the life of the policy The fund is considered the property of the 
individual and can be used by him with certain restrictions Ninety 
per cent of the insuiance in force today is the legal leseive type 

The smaller companies function on an assessment basis The 
premium fluctuates, depending upon the expenses and claims of the 
company There arc no reseives accumulated by the policy-holder 
The security of the policy depends on the payment of futuie assess- 
ments As these claims increase, as the insured becomes older, the 
premium generally increases 

How the Money from the Premiums Is Invested The present total 
investments of the insurance companies aie about I20, 000,000,000 
In such an investment program theie is gi'eat need for skill and 
integirty The government has also added safeguards to the insured 
by the passage of very strict legislation governing the type of invest- 
ment 

The insurance companies can generally make a definite estimate of 
the funds they 'will need to meet the claims against then policies The 
investments are planned so that this money is always available Almost 
all insuiance companies invest in tangible piopeity A great pari of 
then holdings is in moitgages and mortgage bonds Thus, if interest 
on such holdings is not kept up, the company has the right to take 
over the propeity 

Insurance companies invest in the following manner Geneially 
about 40 per cent of their investing capital is m urban and rural 
mortgages About 25 pei cent of it is in lailroad and utility bonds 
Fifteen per cent of their capital is tied up in loans to their policy- 
holdeis Bonds of the fedeial, state, and municipal governments com- 
prise about 10 per cent of their investments The remainder, 10 per 
cent, is m bonds and stocks of sound corporations This type of invest- 
ment cuts the risk of loss to a minimum Compare these investments 
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with those mentioned in the piecedmg chapter and you will see that 

90 per cent ol them are of the safest kind 

These legiilations on investments aie applicable to all companies 
chartered in the United States Only one large company selling insur- 
ance in this country is not completely controlled in this manner, the 
Sun Life Insinance Company of Canada Being a foreign coiporation 
It IS allowed to invest the largest portion of its capital in stocks 
Because of this, it offers larger dividends to the policy-holder, but he 
must realize that these dividends are obtained through a greater 
investment risk. 

Premium Charges. Wlien an insurance salesman tells you that he 
can give you a policy at fao a f 1,000, why should the premium be I20? 

There are certain chaiges included in this premium In the first 
place, the basic diarge is figuied on how long you are likely to live 
This IS estimated on the American Moitahty Table which is computed 
on the death statistics of the countiy over a long period of time The 
present estimate is that if you aie one of the select gi'oup on which the 
insurance company will take a risk, you will more than likely have a 
life span of at least 70 yeais 

The second factor to be considered in figuiing the piemium is the 
amount of interest obtained by the investment of these piemiums This 
IS moie difficult to compute for, though the investment policy of the 
company is governed by law, investments yield vaiying rates of leturn 

The thud factoi figured into the premium is the expense of the 
company Included in this are the operating expenses, salaries, rent, 
taxes, death risks, and commissions of the salesman The largest single 
Item IS the commission of the salesman 

The premium costs of all policies are mathematically equal The 
younger man pays low premiums ovei a long period of time The older 
person pays ovei a shorter peiiod, hence, his yearly premiums are 
higher The same is true of different types of policies A short-term 
endowment policy has a higher annual cost than an ordinary life 
insurance policy But the total payments made on both are practically 
the same 

Optional Features Found in All Insurance Policies All insurance 
policies contain ceitain optional features The most common of these 
options IS the manner in tvhich the insurance is paid to the bene- 
ficiaries of the policy The usual form of payment is in a lump sum 
If the policy matuies or the insured dies, the face value of the policy 
is turned over to the one named as beneficiary Only a few realize 
that several other methods 01 options may be used The first option 
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IS having the insurance paid to the beneficiary in annual installments 
over a period ot years This plan is used by many to guarantee educa- 
tional funds ioi their childien For example, a man Lakes out $5,000 
worth of insurance to cover the college education of his child He 
makes the stipulation that the money shall be paid in four annual 
installments of $1,250, starting Septembei 1, of the yeai his child is 
leady to enter college This plan makes it much moie certain that 
this fund will be available in portions large enough to cover expenses 
for the entire four years of college It acts as a safeguard against 
spending the entire fund m a shorter period In addition to the 
original $5,000, the portion that lemains in the hands of the company 
draws interest, which is added to the latei payments 

Anothei option that can be used leaves the entire insurance in 
the hands of the company The interest is geneially paid in monthly 
installments to the beneficiary to the end of his hie Then upon tlie 
death of the first beneficiary the oiiginal amount of the insuiance is 
paid to a second person or an institution named m the policy This 
plan IS not practical on amounts less than $40,000 

A third option is to pay the entire insuiance to a financial company 
under a foimal trust agreement In this way the company takes care 
of the trust fund, paying the dividends to the beneficiary These are 
the three basic options Tliere can be other options developed thiough 
combinations of any of them There may be the payment of monthly 
installments instead of yearly ones in the first option In this way 
many men set up monthly incomes for wives ivho would not budget 
wisely If none of these systems is used, the insuiance is paid immedi- 
ately upon the death of the insured It does not have to be probated 
as does the rest of a man’s estate, noi is there any ledeial tax on 
amounts below $40,000 

There are other features besides the selection of an option The 
first of these is knoivn as incontestability If you have a policy 
m effect foi two years or more, the company cannot lefuse payment 
in case of death unless the premiums have not been paid This has 
been applied to all types of insurance However, this does not mean 
that the company cannot specifically stipulate the exact circumstances 
■when they will pay more than the face value (as in the case ol double 
indemnity^ clauses for accidental death) 

Another feature that is included in all legal reserve insurance is 

^ Foi a small amount of additional jnemium, a jieison can leceive twice the ainoitnt 
stipulated 111 the polio 111 the case of accitlenlal death This is known as double in- 
demnity 
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Lhe paid-up feature When you stop paying premiums before a policy 
IS mature, you do not lose all that you have invested There aie three 
alternatives you may take* (i) a paid-up policy for a small amount, 
the amount to be determined by the number ol premiums you have 
paid, (a) or you may take the same amount of teim insurance paid up 
ovei a period of years, (3) or you may take the cash which you have 
accumulated in your reserve This last alternative is known as the 
cash suirendei value of the policy 

All policies have a one-month period of grace in regard to premium 
payment The insured has one month after the anniversary date in 
which to pay his premium During tins time the policy is in full force 
There are no penalties or forfeitures because of this 30-day period 

These featuies protect the insured and make possible the confidence 
the general public has m insurance People have trust in insurance 
because of the years of integrity and service that insurance companies 
have given the Ameiican public. Like so many of the institutions that 
so vitally affect us, insurance depends upon the integrity of men and 
upon reasonable regulation by government 

Types of Insurance Policies 

Fraternal Insurance and Other Types of Assessment Insurance. A 
gieat many lodges and fiaternal organizations make a piovision that 
on the death ol a member, his family will leccive a stipulated sum 
The sum ivill vary fiom a feiv dollais to one thousand The organiza- 
tion gets this sum through the assessment of its members Whether 
or not It becomes a dram on the living members is determined by the 
number of deaths 111 the lodge in any given year Epidemic years aie 
particulaily hard Another manner in which fraternal organizations 
meet such death payments is by including in the dues an additional 
sum estimated on the probable death late If they fall shoit, special 
assessments on the membeis aie made 

One of the gieatest faults in such a system is that there is no selec- 
tion of iisks E\ Cl y member is entitled to the death benefit His health 
ivas not tonsideied ivhen he rvas admitted to the lodge The members 
generally hnd that the assessments increase as age increases There is 
no possibility of lemedymg the situation by building up reseives m 
the youngei yeais to take tare of what will happen latei Thus when 
the wage-eainmg ability of a man decreases, the cost of his insurance 
increases if it is of the assessment type 

Some of the smaller insurance companies have tried this type of 
insurance on a scientific basis The mortality tables are used to de- 
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termme assessments However, they have the same handicap the lodges 
have — the assessment cost increases as the insured becomes older In 
some cases these become so laige that when old age comes to the 
insured, he can no longer afford to carry this type of insurance 

Group Insurance Group insurance is one of the cheapest forms of 
legal reserve insurance It is not purchased by an individual but by a 
group of 50 or more persons It is most commonly bought by an 
employer to protect his workers All the employees are insured on one 
policy to be m affect at least one year No medical examination is 
required The amount the employee receives geneially depends on the 
number of years’ service with that particular employer The cost of 
this type of insurance is based upon an analysis of the gioup Such 
factors as age, environment, occupation, and general health ol the 
employees are consideied The rate or premium is figured eveiy year 
and It may increase or decrease depending upon the analysis 

Group insurance gives moderate death protection to those who are 
unable or unwilling to provide any other foim of insuiance The 
payment of the piemitim may be made by the employer, the employer 
and the employee, or the employee The employee is piotected as 
long as he works foi the employer In leality it is nothing moie than 
one-year term insurance 

Industrial Insurance. This type of insurance is the most common 
foim m the United States Two out of every three policies in this 
country are of this type It does not take into consideration the type of 
employment in which the insured is engaged The industrial policy is 
written in varying amounts, but the average policy is 1250 It is gen- 
eially written on women or children and paid lor in small iveekly or 
monthly piemiums It there arc medical examinations for such poli- 
cies, they are very lax 

Although this IS the most common form of insurance, it is not the 
cheapest The premiums are high due to the expense of collection, 
bookkeeping, and the high death rate Giving to the lack of thorough 
examination Ordinal y life insuiance is cheaper in I500 and |i,ooo 
units Many of these industrial policies lapse because of the inability 
of the insured to pay the weekly or monthly piemiums 

Industrial insuiance does have some points in its favor It teaches 
people to save It reaches people who otherivisc would not carry any 
insurance It gives protection to those who ivould not be among the 
selected risks of regular insurance 

Term Insurance Term insurance is bought for a specific number 
of years Many people buy it to cover a debt which they have con- 
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tracted For example, a man buys a home on a lo-year payment plan 
He carries life insuiance to protect his family in case of death, but if he 
should die before his house is paid loi, his family would lose the 
greater part of Ins estate Thereloie, m order to keep his estate intact, 
he takes out the lowest paced insurance possible so that in case of 
emergency this lotv-pnced insurance can pay for the balance due on 
his house Term insurance is the type that will meet his need in this 
case 

Because of this low premium rate, term insurance is also purchased 
by young married men with low incomes They can buy it for 5- or 
lo-year periods and if their income increases, they can convert it into 
any other type of insurance Term insurance should not be bought 
with the idea of renewing it, as the rate increases with every renewal 
It should be bought ivith the thought that it is to be a stepping stone 
to the regular reserve building type of insuiance 

Oldinary Life Insurance and Limited Payment Ordinary Life In- 
surance. The puipose ol ordinary life insurance is piimaiily protec- 
tion in case of death It is the basic type for protection over a long 
period of years The premiums are figured on the entiie life span to 
age ninety-six It is the lowest priced of the reserve building types of 
insurance This reserve can be borrowed by the insured in case of 
emeigency By letting the dividends accumulate, the policy inll be 
paid before age ninety-six At the present time an ordinary life policy, 
with all dividends left with the company, will endow or give its face 
value to the insured m appioximately 3*7 years 

An example may aid us in understanding this type ol policy If, at the 
age of thirty, you take out an ordinary lile policy ol IjjS.ooo and you 
pay yoiii yearly premiums, you will receive the fc.ooo cash at the age 
ol ninety-six This, of course, is in the case that you do not allow the 
dividends to accumulate However, if you should permit the dividends 
to accumulate and be added to your leseives, the $5,000 cash ivill be 
yours m approximately 37 years from the time you took out the policy 
Instead ol receiving the $5,000 cash at ninety-six, you will receive it 
at age sixty-seven Few people realize this and as a result do not take 
advantage of it Many persons start their insurance programs so late 
in life that they cannot profit by such a procedure 

Another manner in which an individual may puichase ordinary 
life insurance is by the limited payment plan Many men realize that 
then high-wage peiiod will only last for 15 01 20 years They desire 
to pay ioi their insurance during these productive years, but they 
desire to have the protection all then lives Their best plan is to 
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buy limited payment ordinary life insurance. They pay a higher 
piemium than does the man with ordinary life insurance, but they 
only pay for a specified period, generally 15 or 20 years Then their 
policy IS paid up The cash surrender value is not the face value of 
the policy at this time The sum which the insuied has paid must be 
invested to earn the face value of the policy by the age of ninety-six 

Still another form of ordinary life insurance that may be classed as 
limited payment is a single payment policy A person who lias a large 
sum of money desnes to have it form the basis of an estate which will 
be larger than the original sum, in case of death He may buy an 
insurance policy and pay for it with this large sum in one single 
payment Such a policy will have a greatei face value than the original 
payment and it will be payable at death 01 age ninety-six 

Endowment Policies and Annuities Endou'ment policies are those 
in which an individual specifies a certain time when he wishes the 
policy to be paid up and have a cash value equal to the face value of 
the policy For instance A person thirty years old desires to have 
$5,000 cash at the age of sixty-five He purchases a 35-y^^t- endowment 
policy The piemiums that he must pay on this policy ivnll be laiger 
than on the other types we have discussed These premiums must do 
the same work in 35 years that piemiums on ordinary hie ivould have 
to do in 66 years 

Short-term endowments of 10 or 15 years are being used very fre- 
quently to set up educations for children A father takes out a lo-year 
endowment policy for $5,000 when the child is eight years old He 
takes the policy out on himself because in case of death before the 
period IS expired his estate will then receive the entiie $5,000 If he 
does not die, at the end of the 10 years the endowment ivill pay the 
face value plus dividends, if any, which can be used to send the child 
to school Thus endowment policies are not only protection against 
death but ai e also definite savings plans 

Endowment policies for short terms should not be taken out by 
young people If a man of twenty-five takes out a 20-ycar endowment, 
he receives the cash ivhen he is forty-five He may not need it particu- 
larly at this time, but he may be in such physical condition that he 
will be unable to get future insuiance To plan m such a manner is to 
plan unwisely 

The Annuity. The annuity is similar to the endowment policy, but 
It has a specific purpose You turn over to the insurance company a 
specified sum ol money You can do this either m a lump sum or in 
annual payments In return the insurance company guarantees you 
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d monthly income eithei Loi lite or for a certain number of years The 
size of this income depends upon the amount you pay to the company 
Such a piogram can be started with a 1 1,000 policy 

The pm pose of the annuity is to pi event people from outliving 
their incomes It turns the pioblem of investment over to a company 
of experts It can be used to guaiantee an income to a thud party, thus 
preventing the unwise spending of a lump sum received by a single 
payment Hoivevei, its most popular use is to create a retnement 
income horn present earnings 

A typical example of this last use is that of a man in his thirties 
earning a good salary He decides that he wishes to retire on an income 
of If 150 a month at sixty years of age To do this he must buy a retire- 
ment income policy equivalent to 115,000 For each fi.ooo he buys, he 
leceives I10 per month income, after the maturity date This type of 
insurance i\'ill cost him moie than any otlier type that he can buy, but 
It does not only give him death piotection, it also gives him a guaran- 
teed income hom age sixty on 

The cost ol such a policy will be partially dependent upon the plan 
he chooses for the distribution of this income In tlie first place, he 
can have the income payable to himself alone until he dies In this 
plan all payments stop with death There is no balance paid to a 
beneficiary if he has not used up his leserves In the second place, 
there is the refund annuity which pays all that is not used duiing the 
life of the instiled to a designated beneficiaiy Another plan is known 
as the guaiantced payment plan In this plan, the company guarantees 
to pay an income for so many years no matter whether the insured 
IS alive or not If he dies befoie the payments are completed, they 
continue to a person he designates 

The most popular plan for married people and generally the most 
expensive is a joint orsuivivoiship policy Such a plan is generally 
set up with a I150 a month income ivhile both are alive and when 
one of them dies, $100 a month for the other until death This plan 
can be obtained slightly cheaper by buying it in three policies instead 
of one, one policy for both man and wife for I50 a month income, 
one policy for the man for I50 income per month, and one policy 
for the woman for $50 a month income By buying the policies m 
fins ivay the cost is reduced because the iroman is included in only 
one and one-half policies Women’s policies of this type are moie 
expensive than men’s because they have a life expectancy four years 
longei than men 

Life Insurance Cost. We have been discussing various types of life 
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insurance No doubt the question in your mind now is, what does it 
cost? In ordei tor you to Iiave some basis for comparison, the following 
table^ IS included It is based on the prices quoted per year for 1 1,000 
ol instil ante by one of the largest life insurance companies for the 
year 1940 Notice how the prices compare at any given age Remem- 
hcr that mathematically their total cost is almost identical, with the 
exception of term insuiancc 
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Notice particularly in the above chait the mciease in cost of insur- 
ance as one gets older This indicates that insurance should be pur- 
chased as early in lile as possible If a person can comiilete his insurance 
piogram by the time he is thirty, confining his buying to the lowei 
cost insurances, such as ordinary life, he will obtain more cheaply the 
same benefits that would come from endowments or annuities pur- 
chased in later life As he gets oldet, the cost rises to such a degiee 
that it has the effect of reducing the total amount of insurance 
purchased. 


Planning an Insurance Icstatk 

Insurance is protection against leaving a destitute family and it 
IS an investment It is the only way in winch most of us can acquiie 

iThis chan is by the courtesy of the Piuclential Insuiance Co ol Ameiica The two 
figiues in columns headed "20 -year tetm insuiance" and ' ordinary hie" lepicsent their 
“modified ihiee yeai plan” Tlie fiist figuie is the picmium toi the first ihiee ycais 
Then the piemiuni uses to the second figure from which aiiv accumulated dividends 
ate deducted The annuity figures aie based on a 1?i,2oo unit instead of a ?i,ooo unit 
This makes possible the payment ol |io a month pei unit from age sixty on 
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an estate immediately If you take out a policy for $1,000, you have 
an estate of 1 1,000 when the first premium is paid This is not true 
in any other form of investment Through oidinary savings, at the 
same rate as your premium costs, it would take 40 years to create the 
same estate of $1,000 You can build an estate more rapidly through 
investment in bonds than you can by placing the funds in a savings 
bank But even in this case you would not acquire an estate with the 
speed that you would through insurance 

How Much Insuiance Should One Carry’ There is always the prob- 
lem of how much insurance one should cany One of the outstand- 
ing disadvantages of insinante is that many people carry Loo much 
If you were to talk to some of your oldei friends, you would find that 
their insuiance programs set up incomes as laige as 01 larger than their 
woiking incomes In order to do this, they have become insurance 
poor ” So much is spent on insurance piemimns that they have to forego 
many of the pleasures of today preparing for tomoirow A good plan to 
follow IS to spend a certain percentage of your income on insurance. 
This percentage should giie an income or an estate soraewheie in 
keeping with the actual woiking income The following table shows 
how this can be done in a geneial way 


INCOME 

PER CENT OF INCOME 

FOR INSURANCE 

ANNUAL OUTLAY 

FOR INSURANCE 

$1,000 

2 to 

3 I^% 

$ 20 00 to 

S 35 00 

1,200 

3 to 

4 >^% 

35 00 to 

54 00 

1,500 

2,^2 to 

5 % 

52 00 to 

75 00 

1,800 

4 to 

5 K% 

72 00 to 

99 00 

2,000 

4^^ to 

6 % 

90 00 to 

120 00 

2,500 

5 to 

6 K% 

125 00 to 

162 50 

3,000 

5>^ to 

7 % 

165 00 to 

210 00 

3,500 

6 to 

8>^% 

210 00 to 

297 00 

4,000 

to 

9 % 

260 00 to 

297 00 

4,500 

7 to 

9 K% 

315 00 to 

427 50 

5,000 

7/^ to 

10% 

375 00 to 

500 00 


Expenditures at the above rate will give a leinement income or 
estate conservatively comparable to the income one receives during 
his lifetime An individual should not ask for moie from any invest- 
ment or savings plan 

The Security You Receive. In building an estate with insurance, 
one IS certain of definite features He knows that his money is safe 
The insurance companies of the United States have had a remarkable 
record of safety up to and including the present time He also knows 
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that his money is earning 3 to 3^ per cent, which is twice as much as 
It can earn in most banking institutions Theie is also a possibility 
of earning in excess of 3^^ per cent. Another feature which is im- 
portant IS that he knows just how much must be paid each year and 
can plan for it In the end when death comes, there is going to be no 
legal procedure or waiting to get the funds The beneficiaries are paid 
immediately on proof of death 

How Are You Going to Select an Insurance Company? Several 
Items must be considered in buying your first policy The past actions 
of a company are often indicative of what will hajDpen in the future 
This IS the first thing to consider in choosing an insurance company 
Secondly, the company should have a conservative investment policy 
You are buying an estate and you will want it to be safe In the third 
place, the company should abvays consider the policy-holdeis as their 
most important obligation Fourth, the mortality rate of the company 
should be investigated A high peicentage of mortality either 
heightens the iisk of the company or lessens the amount of the invest- 
ment funds Finally, consider the basic cost of the policy and compare 
it tvith the other reputable companies The basic cost is the cost oi 
the premium after the dividends have been deducted If there aie no 
dividends, the premiums represent the basic cost It you have more 
than one policy, do not hesitate to have them in diEerent companies 

How Are You Going to Select a Policy’ Selecting a policy is defi- 
nitely a personal question Nevertheless, there are certain factors that 
must be considered by the individual You must decide hotv the in- 
surance IS to be used, whether it is for protection or for an estate for 
letirement You must consider your present and potential income 
Most young people start with small incomes ivhich gi'ow as the years 
go on This means buying of cheaper types in the early years and then 
as the income becomes largei shifting to endowments or annuities 

For immediate low-priced protection, term insurance is by far the 
best Ordinary life is the next in cost It gives not only protection but 
also takes caie of future obligations When the earning span is limited 
to a ceitain number of years, the limited payment plan is advisable 
The endowment and annuity have higher annual cost and are to be 
used tvhen accumulation of funds for special purposes or letirement 
IS the aim 

No matter what type or types you buy, there should be a definitely 
planned piogram You should know exactly what this program will 
do How large this progiam is to be, is dependent again on the indi- 
vidual What IS your capacity to save’ What about your willingness 
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to save and what standard ol living do you want to maintain? Do you 
feel a definite lesponsibility to take care of youi dependents in case 
of emergency? What about the cost of living? How many dependents 
have you? All these questions will affect the size and amount of your 
insurance program Only you will be able to answei them when the 
time comes 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words m i elation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest risk, distribiuion of investments, mutual companies, assessment, 
legal reserve, fixed premium, claims, beneficiaries, option, incontestability, 
retuement income 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a. Is there a iclationship between safety and size of company in the 
field of insuiance? b. What are the two functions ol an insurance com- 
pany? c. Why IS the safety of insuiance dependent upon the investment 
policy of the company? d IVhat is the diffeience between a mutual com- 
pany and a stock company? e In what mannei can an insuiance company 
invest Its funds? f Upon what basis arc premiums figured? g. What is 
meant by the lucontestabiliiy of a policy? li What types of insurance do 
not include the physical examination of the insured? i What is meant 
by double indemnity? j What is the difference between ordinary hfe and 
limited payment life insuiance? k What is the majoi purpose of an 
annuity? 1 . What aie the various methods of handling annuity payments? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. The average man has a distinct need foi insurance Explain the full 
meaning of this statement, including in it the vaiious uses that insuiance 
has b Suppose that m choosing an insuiance company, you decided upon 
a mutual company Give the reasons loi this decision by compaiing it to 
a stock company c Explain fully the statement that all tyjies of insuiance 
cost piacticallv the same when consideiing the total cost d Why would 
an individual buy an endowment policy rather than ordinary life insur- 
ance when the latter would be a cheaper means of piotection in case of 
death? e 'What considerations would you have to include m making your 
individual insurance plan? f. One of the major disadvantages of insuiance 
IS that many individuals become “insurance pool ” What is the meaning 
of the above statement? Explain in detail how such a situation aiises 
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WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Table Make a table ol the lo largest msuiance companies m the 
United States List their assets in descending oidei 

5 Talk Give a talk on “How Can Insurance Options Be Used To Best 
Advantage?” Include m this talk the various uses of the paid-up feature 

6 Research Project. What legislation concerning insurance companies is 
there in your state? What type of inspection is there in your state? 

y Program Map out an insurance program foi youisell, taking into 
considciation a all types of insurance, b the types you would use and 
why you would use them, c. what you would expect the program to do 
foi you, d the cost of the piogiaiii at the prevailing premium lates, e. 
why you think that you could financially manage it 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

8 General Readings T Carver and G Adams, Om Economic hje, chaps 
xxi-xxii, E Gras, Dcscnptive Economics joi BeginneUj chap xxii, S 
Huebnei, Life Iimiance, D Joidan, MuMgmg Pnsonal Finances, chaps 
xii-xiii, H Kyik, Economic Piobicms of the Family, 255-93, J McLean, 
Life Insinnnce, W Schnedler, How To Get Ahead Financially, 98-153, H 
Shields and W Wilson, Business-Economic Pioblems, chap vi, A Smith, 
Your Pnsonal Economics, chaps xv-xviii, A ZuTavern and A Bullock, 
Functional Business Injumation, 248-61, M and E Gilbert, Life Insur- 
ance, Investing In Disaster 



CHAPTER 18 


SOCIAL SECURITY IS A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GOVERNMENT 

The great ma|ority of the American people are not able to provide for security 
through savings or insurance. To make such provisions a surplus income is neces- 
sary and that is something they do not have The crippled, the aged, the un- 
employed must be supported, as they have been in the past, by society This 
may be done by their families, by chanty, or by some agency of government 

•k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k^-k-k-k-k-kic'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'kick-k-kifki^ 

The Federal Government and Social Security 

Whose job is it to see that those who are unable to support them- 
selves get the tood, caie, and shelter they must have to live? In other 



Farm Security Administration, photo by lee 
To these people old age has meant insecurity and v/ant To overcome this chal- 
lenge of democracy the Social Security Acts v/ere passed 


vvoids, whose job is it to piovide social secuiity? The lord oi a manor 
in the middle ages would have answered that it was part of his feudal 
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duty One of the eighteenth centuiy English factory owneis Adam 
Smith wrote about would have leplicd, “It is eveiyone’s duty to look 
after himself ” Not so veiy long ago most people would have said, “If 
the family is unable to care for those who must be helped, let the pri- 
vate chanties do it ’’ Today in most civilized nations providing social 
security has become a job for the government 


Acme 

In these files in Washington are the names of all of the people who will receive 
old age benefits under the social security acts. They symbolize what has been 
done to meet the challenge of insecurity in old age. 

For these various answers to the same question there are man y 
leasons Since the Industrial Revolution when every man ivas supposed 
to have an opjiortunity to reach the top of the economic heap, the 
people ivho weie successful weie apt to look upon the failures as shift- 
less They thought of the jiroblem of insecurity as just another ex- 
ample of the old fable ol the cricket and the ants However, as it be- 
came clear that people were not always able to take care of themselves, 
no mattei how energetic or willing they might be, this attitude 
changed 

In the United States the depression years brought home to us the 
fact that shiftlessness and insecurity were not just a matter of simple 
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cause and effect Too many of us had lost our own security And the 
causes "were economic lorces completely beyond our control Then 
we, as the people of Euiope had done some half century before, began 
to ask the government to take over the problem of social security 

The Social Security Law. By definition social seciiiity is a plan by 
which people who have passed the piodiictive peiiod of their lives 
are suppoited by savings which have been accumulated from their 
earnings In 1 9*^7 Congress passed a law to make tins part of the serv- 
ice of the government Tins fedeial aid was set up in the legislation 
known as the Social Security Act It not only helps those who cannot 
provide for their old age, but also gives assistance to those who are 
unable to work, and to the unemployed Finally, it supplies funds for 
protecting the health of the insecure 

The Social Secuiity Act has five divisions Foiii define the vaiious 
types of aid and the filth provides for the administration of the act 
The most impoi taut division sets up a piogram ol federal old-age insur- 
ance This piovides for a retnement income at age sixty-five The 
second division is concerned ivith unemployment insurance, while 
the thud deals with the handling of public assistance funds The 
foiuth deals with public health The final division concerns the man- 
ner of administi ation and the financing of the plan 

Separate from the Social Security Act are laws governing workman's 
compensation This type of security was created by earlier laws How- 
ever, as It IS most certainly a part of the general security plan, iL has 
been included m this discussion 

The amount of insurance the workers will get under the Social 
Security Act will be based on the salary he receives after 1936 and 
from that time until he is sixty-five years of age The funds which pay 
this insurance are derived from a tax of 2 per cent on payrolls The 
employei pays 1 per cent and the employee 1 per cent This latLei is 
deducted horn his pay It was originally planned that this tax was to 
be increased of 1 per cent eveiy three yeais until it reached a maxi- 
mum of 6 per cent of the payrolls However, m the spiing of 1939 B 
was decided by Congiess that the additional i/, of 1 per cent would not 
be added during the period of 1 940-42 As a result, the tax was not to 
exceed 2 per cent until 1943 

Tlie old-age insmance covers a gieat majoiity of wage earners in the 
nation In 1939, 43,000,000 woikers w^eie induded in this program 
The general groups included are those employed in manufacturing, 
commerce, selling, and some domestic woikeis It excludes agricul- 
tural workers, some domestic servants, those employed in public serv- 
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ICC, and woikers in philanthropic, educational, or religious institu- 
tions 

The amount o! letirement income to be leceived by the woikers 
will range trom |io to I85 per month These payments began in Janu- 
ary, 1940 For those who did not qualify for monthly payments owing 
to the small amount accumulated, a lump payment of per cent of 
their salaries from January, 1937, to January, 1940, was made Ben- 
ehts of those who die before reaching retirement age (sixty-five) are 
paid to their estates in a lump sum 

OLD AGE BENEFITS 

Based on wages icceivcd after December 31, 1936, 
but pi lor to the age of sixty-five yeais 


Total income Jioni 
December ig^S 

to 6 g yean of age 

Benefits received each month 

® 2,000 

$10 00 per month foi life 

3,000 

15 00 per month foi life 

10,000 

20 83 per month for life 

20,000 

2917 per month for life 

40,000 

45 ^3 month foi life 

70,000 

60 42 per month for life 

130,000 

85 00 per month for life 


Social SecLiiity is not a dole or a gift, but a pension to which each 
employee has made contribution Through this pension the great ma- 
joiity of workeis in the United States can look ioiward lor the first 
time to some degiee of security once then working yeais are over 
Unemployment Insuiance Second only to the insccuiity caused by 
old age IS that caused by unemployment Unemployment feeds on it- 
self When great numbers aie unemployed, theie is an immediate de- 
cline m buying power, theieby causing more unemployment. This 
leads to the misery of millions of workers and poses a tremendous 
problem of relief for the community 
A paitial answer to this pioblem is unemployment insurance Vari- 
ous state governments inaugurated such insuiance previous to 1937 
The Social Secuiity Act standardized the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance and the benefits received from it At the present time, 
every state in the union has unemployment insuiance plans which have 
been approved by the Social Security Board The funds collected are 
deposited m the United States Treasury and can be withdrawn only for 
the payment of the benefits These funds are accumulated thiough a 
federal tax on the payrolls of tire employer The amount collected is 
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3 per cent As tlic employer must pay taxes to the state govetnment 
for this pm pose, he may discount as much as 2 7 per cent ol the federal 
tax by showing that such an amount has heen paid to the state The 
cost of administrating such a service is paid by the federal government 
The benefits received by the employee may amount to $15 a week 
for a maximum of 16 weeks. The minimum benefit is $5 00 a week 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 


Another part of the Social Security Act is to help solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment Just now that is not a great problem, but it has been in the recent past. 

And unless we plan carefully it can be a mapr problem again 

Whether or not the employee gets maximum benefits, that is to say, 
$153 week foi 16 weeks, depends upon the ntimbei of weeks he has 
worked in the preceedmg year 

Theie is a geneial plan of procedure which must be followed in 
order to obtain these benefits The worker must register at a public 
employment office when he becomes unemployed He then receives 
his benefits The employment office attempts to find woik for him If 
the lob IS satislactoiy, he must accept it If he does not, the unemploy- 
ment benehts cease Howevei, under ceitain conditions the worker 
has the right to refuse the ]ob In the first place, he can refuse if it is 
open because of a strike Secondly, he can refuse it if it is available 
because of a lockout or any other type ol labor dispute In the third 
place, he does not have to accept the job if he will be forced to join a 
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company union or be forced to resign from a bona fide labor union. In 
1938, 3,800,000 workers leceived benefits amounting to $400,000,000, 
or an aveiage of $1 1 a week lor each xvorker There ivere several social 
benefits derived from this insuiance plan The unemployment cycle 
was cut down and the increased unemployment due to lack of buying 
power was deci eased Unemployment insurance does not prevent un- 
employment any more than fire insurance pi events fires but it acts as 
a cushion against some ol the effects of unemployment 

Railway workers do not receive unemployment benefits under tins 
plan However, in 1938 the Railway Unemployment Insuiance Act 
was enacted, giving to them similar benefits These are paid flora 
funds derived from a 3 per cent payroll tax on the employers The 
maximum salary which is taxed is $300 per month The unemploy- 
ment benefits go to all persons employed by the companies engaged 
in interstate commerce Tlie maximum benefits are not to exceed 80 
days m one year The amount of the benefit ranges from f i 75 to 
$3 00 a day 

Public Assistance Funds These funds, which are distributed by 
trained social woikers, give aid to the aged, the needy blind, and de- 
pendent thildien The portion of the Social Security Act dealing with 
the aged provides for an allowance for people already over sixty-five 
years of age who are in need and who, because of tlreir age, are not 
covered by old-age insurance benefits 

The funds are administered by the state which receives aid from 
the federal government if its plan has been approved Each state ad- 
ministers the plan and pays for part of its cost Federal assistance de- 
pends upon the amount of funds the state has for this -work The maxi- 
mum federal grant is one-half of the amount needed to pay those who 
require $40 a month in benefits 

The plan of aiding the needy is now in force in all the states and in 
two territories Thiough it, 1,500,000 people are helped The amount 
of money used in this work has approximately doubled each year since 
1934 In 1934, about $32,000,000 was used for this purpose This 
jumped to $65,000,000 111 1935, $135,000,000 in 1936, and $311,000,000 
m 1937 Since this time, it has incieasecl to a much laiger sum, show- 
ing that many moie persons are receiving largei and larger gi'ants 
making possible independent living for those who have passed fheir 
sixty-fifth birthday 

The assistance to the blind and to needy childien follows the plan 
of organization and administration of that used for the aged In Janu- 
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ary, 1939, 40 states and 2 territories had approved plans During this 
yeai 43,000 blind and 666,500 children weie cared for 

Health, Welfare, and Rehabilitation Many thousands of persons 
in the United States aie not woiking at lull capacity because of 
health Some of them had a poor stait in hie Otheis have been in- 
capacitated by disease or accident 

The fedeial government is aiding this gioup of unfortunates. 
Through the Children’s Bureau it gives help to the young geneiation, 
both directly and indirectly It spieads knowledge of maternal and 
child care It grants iunds for the homeless and neglected It has agen- 
cies which woik to prevent dehn quern y It spends money to locate 
cripples in older to give them preventive and curative treatment 
The federal goveinment giants funds to states to aid them in establish- 
ing rehabilitation sei vices, that is, the retraining of those people who 
through disease 01 accident are no longer able to carry on their chosen 
vocation 


State and Private Provisions 

Workingman’s Compensation Closely connected with, but not pait 
of, the Social Secuuty Act, is compensation to the workingman foi 
accidents occuirmg on the job and for occupational diseases This type 
of compensation is in effect throughout the countiy 

Imagine that you have a pb in the steel mills Yon have taken this 
job because you know that the ivages paid m such an occupation are 
1 datively high But, you are more likely to get hint here than in many 
other industries This being the case, what will you do if you are in- 
jured and are unable to continue working? 

Theie was a time when you ivoiild have had to take the chance If an 
accident hapjiened, you were out ol woik with no means of livelihood, 
and with no insurance benefits to see you through the time of re- 
coveiy Today, all indiistiial states have some foim of workingman’s 
compensation laws Theie are many types, but they all have only one 
primaiy puipose compensation foi injury or disease received while 
at woik The othei puiposes of such laws are to make and enforce 
safety jirovisions The only adequate way to finance the benefits is 
through employei’s liability insuiance Seveial plans of doing this are 
now 111 pi actice In some states, the employer can buy insurance from 
a private company In a feiv states, the emjaloyer is insuicd by contrib- 
uting to state funds In still other states the employer must satisfy 
the compensation board that he can cany the risk individually 
The occupational injuiies and diseases coveied by compensation 
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laws vary m different states No state attempts to cover all occupa- 
tions or men employed m interstate commeice In some states laws 
apply only to hazardous occupations, listing these occupations in the 
laws Generally excluded from compensation aie those employed m 
agriculture, domestic service, and casual labor, employees who re- 
ceive less than a certain salary, and those employed by charitable in- 
stitutions Twenty-seven states have regulations which make compen- 
sation compulsoiy only when a certain numbei of woikeis aie 
employed Thirty-four states exclude public employees entirely ivhile 
i<5 partially exclude them As for compensation for occupational dis- 
eases, some laws list the specific diseases while others grant compensa- 
tion foi any disability arising from any occupational disease 

The payment of benefits starts from i to 14 days after the injury 
occuis, generally after the seventh day The payment of benefits lias no 
1 elation to medical and hospital caie, whicli starts immediately upon 
injury or illness If the injury continues ovei a long peiiod of time, 
the payment of benefits is retroactive to the time of the injury The 
amount of tompensation is usually a percentage of the wage If the 
employee is disabled, theie are disability benefits depending upon 
whether the employee is peimanently and totally disabled, perma- 
nently and partially disabled, temporarily and totally disabled, 01 tem- 
porarily and partially disabled 

Pensions ^ Some of the older industries of the nation have devel- 
oped pension plans of their own Among these companies are the 
New York Central Railroad, the General Eleciric Company, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and tlie Eastman 
Kodak Company Pensions siuh as these are either employei -em- 
ployee participation 01 straigiit employei giants They aie generally 
figured on <5 per cent of the wages over the trorking years of the 
employee If botli the employee and the employer paiticipate, it is 
on an equal basis The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany handles the entiie pension for us employees These plans at- 
tempt to give the employee thiee-fourths of the salaiy that he has 
earned duiing his active years The average pension leceived by Gen- 
eial Electiic employees is lyyo a year or 25 a month The New 
York Cential pension averages I52 50 a month 

These pension plans are deeply appreciated by the employees of the 
industrial concerns that grant them From the viewpomi ol the em- 

^ Since the passage oC the Social Sccuriiy Acl, some oC these pension plans have been 
leviscd to include the use o£ Social Secuiity benefits Hoivevci, the companies continue 
to supplement these ivilh their own plans so as to maintain the oiiginal level of the 
pension. 
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ployer the pension cieates loyalty among the employees and makes 
possible a smallei turn-ovei of workers From the viewpoint of the 
employee the pension has several distinct advantages The pension 
provides for at least partial economic protection, reserves for retire- 
ment are built duiing the employee’s pioductive years The pension 
IS an indiiect inciease in wages It definitely allows the employee to 
retire aftei a ceitain number of yeais ol service 

Social Securitv in a Democratic Society 

Social Security and Democracy Many people have taken a definite 
stand against social msiiiance or social security They do not believe 
in It because they feai the increasing part played by the government in 
the lives of the people They fear centialization of power and the in- 
creasing cost of these plans ivhich must be paid for, for the most pait, 
out of tax receipts of the future Many believe that these assurances 
of security will have a depiessing effect on the willingness to woik 
and save of a great section of otu people 

On the other hand, it seems clear that democracy must keep driving 
for fieedom from want In the fiist place, want diverts attention from 
freedom and spiritual development It stresses physical survival When 
one is htingi-y, he is not thinking in terms of free speech or human 
lights Such a person geneially follows the man who guarantees se- 
curity no matter what method he uses to obtain this security Many 
believe that this danger to democracy can be orercome by making it 
possible for the individual to cooperate with the government in a 
thrift program that will make his old age secure 

Immediate Dangers of Social Insurance in the United States. The 
plan of social insurance in the United States is new and in the experi- 
mental stage Because of this, there are certain dangers which we must 
recognize in order to protect ourselves from error We must not start 
such a program ivith too high standards of individual benefits Doing 
so will endanger the plan in the future It will take time to build the 
funds needed to take care of an adequate system If the government 
misuses the funds in the early yeais, there will not be sufficient re- 
seives to cover the benefits in later years Low standards of social 
investigaiion will lead to the waste of funds and the failure of any 
sound piogiam Careless methods can only lead to a hazy distinction 
between relief and insurance When this happens, political patronage 
steps m 

Nor should the payments be wholly inadequate If the worker is to 
feel that Ins thrift is accomplishing anything, he must be reasonably 
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satisfied with the results In this case, the lesults aie sufficient bene- 
fits for old age If this cannot be done, there is a likelihood that any 
assistance plan will degenerate into a free-pension plan, entirely 
financed by the government Such a plan is needed for those already 
old, but is not the democratic answer for those with working years 
ahead of them 

Why We Need Social Insurance Social insurance is greatly needed 
in the United States The individual has little personal secuiity in a 
modern industrial society All his economic risks aie wrapped up m 
his job which he may lose because of sickness, old age, or depression 

Anothei factor that has led to insecurity in our times is the declin- 
ing economic importance of the family as a unit The large family 
on a farm has been always considered as an economic unit The chil- 
dren aided in the family production, and, with all lending a hand, 
life on the farm ivas more or less secure The opposite of this seems 
to be true in our uiban industrial areas Tlie larger the family, the 
greater is the liability The most evident problem is how to feed the 
me leasing number of mouths This problem adds to the insecurity of 
the urban dwellers It has been an important factoi in the deci easing 
birth rate in the United States which is becoming an alarming socio- 
logical problem 

The third factor is the pei iodic return of depressions Until oui 
major depression of the 1930’$, there has ahvays been a rebound to 
prosperity This piospenty more than made up for the depression pre- 
ceding It Today, even tlie increase of national income has not elimi- 
nated unemployment There are still great numbers of unemployed 
attempting to find a tray toirard security Individual effort to regain 
this security is not enough for many for whom there simply are no 
secuie jobs Thus, there is need lor a co-operative effort m which the 
government is one of the major participants 

Finally, theie is the binge of potential woikers ivlio become active 
workeis in times of depression These make it all the haider loi the 
regular ivorker to gam individual security Theie are millions in the 
United States ivho m good times do not have any plans of working 
in our mdiistiial system But once salaries decrease or jDOsitions aic 
lost, the labor market is flooded ivith wives and young people ivho aic 
attempting either to supplement the lowered family income or to take 
the place of the unemployed wage earner Wages decrease because the 
supply of labor is greater than the demand Individual families may 
better their own position with these auxiliary workers, but the wage- 
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earning gioup as a whole finds itself woiking for lower wages Such a 
situation leads lowaid added insecmity 

We in the United States have learned ceitain facts regarding the 
treatment of dependency Most ol this has been brought to light dur- 
ing the 1930’s It has been during this period that we have realized 
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If democracy is to be wholly successful it must find a way to end relief lines like 
this, This picture was taken in a large industrial city in 1940 

that dependency is a national problem A condition that is so ivide- 
spread can haidly be handled by the smaller governmental units Re- 
lief should be sufTicient to maintain the morale of those who are in- 
secuie Useful employment has been the principal method of handling 
unemployment Special work programs have been devised to fit the 
needs of special groups 

We have become conscious of the problem of social welfare in gen- 
ci al By so doing rve have raised relief standards throughout the nation 
The needy, the aged, the blind, and the dependent children are re- 
ceiving more adequate care All of this has come about by a change 
in public attitude which in turn has been crystal izcd into legislation 
Horv'ever, the solution to these pioblems is not complete There aie 
those who believe that unemployment is not really a national danger. 
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There are others who insist that “a good man can always get a job ” 
Closely connected with this is the idea that “some men just won’t 
work ’’ Still others believe that it is unconstitutional tor the federal 
government to interfere with the problems of social welfaie 

On this ivhole problem, Business Week has reached this conclusion 

“The jiioblcm of destitute old age is not new, although it has been 
intensified by oui shift from an agricultural to an industrial economy. In 
approaching it two premises must be accepted, (i) that few persons, no 
mattei how industrious, can at piesent save enough fiom their earnings 
to provide for a long twilight of life, even on the most modesi scale, and 
(2) that the majority of old persons must be supported by others — whether 
those otheis aie their own km, or organized charity, or some agency of 
the state It appears to be the consensus that the answer to this jrroblem 
IS a pension system, but with the implicit lecognition that whatever is 
granted to the unpioductive aged must be cxti acted from the shaie of 
the national income divisible among the jrroductive membeis of society” 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words m relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest old-age benefits, payroll tax, lumja sum, dependency, rehabilitation, 
compensation, liability, occupational diseases, potential workeis, co-opera- 
tive tin if t program 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a. What guarantee of security docs the Social Security Act give? b 
What are the types of security offeicd by the Social Security Act? c Which 
workers aie included in the social security jilan? d How does the emjaloyee 
pioceed to obtain unemployment insurance once he has lost his job? 
e Under what conditions does unemjrloymeiit insurance continue foi the 
maximum time? f Who arc eligible for Public Assisiance Funds? g. How 
does the piocess of ichabihtation function? h How does the workingmen’s 
comjicnsation aid in increasing the security of the ivorker? 1. Why have 
some corpoiations discovered that pension systems increase the efficiency 
of the worker? j Why have many peisons opposed federal social security? 
k What are the immediate clangeis that may make oui social security 
system unsound? 


CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. Theie has been an increasing demand for unemployment insurance 
since the beginning of the depiession Why should this be, from the 
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standpoint ol the employee? From the standpoint of the economic system? 
From the standpoint of society? b. A co-operative thrift plan between the 
employee and the government is essential to guarantee social security for 
the employee Explain fully the meaning of this statement Include in 
your explanation how the distribution of national income tends to prove 
the necessity of such a co-opciative plan c Social seciiiity becomes a neces- 
sity when a society becomes piedominantly mdustiial Show the reason 
for such a situation by coinpaimg the possibility of security in an Indus 
trial society to that in an agricultural society d. "A good man can always 
get a job” "Some men just won’t woik” Maishal the facts that have a 
bearing on these statements and state the conclusions that you have 
reached. 


WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Talk Give a talk on "The Piescnt Dangers in the Administration of 
Social Secuiity” (Obtain youi infoimation from current magazines Use 
the Reader’s Guide to Penodital Lileiatiite) 

5 Interview. Visit the nearest Federal Employment Service and interview 
Its diiector coiiceining its work Report youi findings to the class 

6 Research Problem. Obtain the laws of your state concerning working- 
men’s compensation Summarize them in a leport to the class 

7 Essay Wiite an essay on “Social Secuiity Is the Natural Outcome of 
Oui Present Industiial Society” 

8 Essay Write an essay on "Social Secuiity Is Not a New Thing m the 
Industrial World ” (Show how social security developed in Europe long 
before it did in the United States ) 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 Geneial Readings. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol 202, Appraising the Social Security Pwgiam, E Bakke, 
Insinance Oi the Dole, J Dodd, Inboductoiy Economics, chap, xxvii, 
P Douglas, Social Security in the United States, A Epstein, Facing Old 
Age, E Hilton, Pwblcms and Values Today, II, 495-534, H Kidger, Prob- 
lems in Ameiican Democracy, chap xii, J ICmneman, R Browne, and 
R Ellwood, The American Citizen, chap xii, F Liimley and B Bode, 
Ourselves and the World, chap xv, I Rubinow, The Quest jor Security, 
M Stewait, Social Security, U S Social Secuiity Board, Social Security in 
the United States 



CHAPTER 19 


PROVISION FOR HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE IS A 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF EVERY FAMILY 

The welfare of the family depends, to a large degree, upon the health of its 
members In general, there have been great advances in the United States in 
the prevention and care of disease But, as in other fields, these advances have 
not been of equal benefit to all groups of people Today we are working out 
various plans which are designed to bring to the people of America a democ- 
racy of health— equality of opportunity for a healthful life 

The Problem of Medical Care 

Medical Care in the United States, i The Relation Between Wages 
and Medical Caie There are 40 million people in the United States 
that belong to families with an annual income of |8oo or less They 
are existing on an emergency standard of living Among other necessi- 
ties, they cannot buy medical service It would he impossible to take 
care of all these people in charitable institutions Already such organi- 
zations are taxed to the utmost to help the 20 million who do depend 
trholly or in part upon them 

The annual income of another third of the population of this coun- 
try does not exceed 1 1,500 To this group medical care is a serious 
problem They can pay part of the expenses of medical care, but 
when serious illness comes into these homes, it has a disastrous effect 
upon the family budget Even the large group with incomes over 
$1,500 a yeai can have medical service only when it is absolutely neces- 
sary 

According to the Social Security Board, families with an income of 
$2,000 or less a year do not set aside any money for medical service 
The Board also discovered that the families in the income group ol 
$2,000 to $3,000 a year did not feel as though they could afford ade- 
quate medical service Consequently, only about 25 per cent of our 
population can afford the necessary service that will keep them fit or 
that will bring about speedy recovery in the case of disease or accident 

Illness and death rates increase as the income goes down Likewise, 
medical care decreases as the need for it increases. In the families 
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whose incomes aie 1 1,000 or less a year, the health defects arc 20 per 
cent gieatei than the average lor such delects in the whole popula- 
tion This low-incomc gioup is pioducing more than the average 
number ol children Thus, at least one-third ol the childien, the adults 
ol tomorrow, aie coming horn homes in which theie is no money lor 
medical caie 

2 Thr Remits of This Lack of Medical Care The lack ol medical 
caic IS leflected in the death rate of the nation, ivhich is appioximately 
1,300,000 pei yeai Ol these, yoo,ooo dealhs are fiom diseases that are 
peculiai to middle age The lemaining 600,000 aie, to a large degiee, 
preventable Medical service, il fully applied to all the population, 
would have gi eat effect 

1 Trvo-thnds ol the 18,000 deaths horn childbirth could be pre- 
vented 

2 Inlanl moitality could be tut in hall 

3 Onc-hall ol the deaths hom tubeiculosis (100,000 patients each 
year, second largest cause foi death between filtcen and forty- 
five) could be avoided 

4 Onc-thnd of the deaths from cancer (24,000) could be pi evented 

5 Deciease ol the death rate of children in their first year by 70,000 
IS possible 

6 Deciease ot the death late of those dying fiom pneumonia by 
20,000 IS possible 

7. 100,000 who aie leeble-minded could be properly treated in in- 
stitutions 

8 Hospital lacihties could be increased so that the insane (500,000) 
would not take 50 pei cent of the hospital beds available in the 
(otintiy 

The distribution ol medical care is not spread equitably through- 
out the vaiious strata ol society In some counties in the United States 
theic aie no maternal deaths at childbirth, wdiile in other counties 
the late goes as high as two hundred per )car Each year 250,000 
tvomen go through childbirth tvithout the care of a physician The 
gloss sickness rate and mentality late among the poor in cities is equal 
to the late ol the entire nation 50 vears ago The death rate in the 10 
most deadly diseases ol the nation is ttvice as high among unskilled 
w'oikeis as among the professional tvoikers Foity per cent of the coun- 
ties of the nation do not have registeied hospitals, although they con- 
tain 17,000,000 people The life expectancy of the workers in industiy 
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IS eight yeais less than those in non-industrial occupations These facts 
tell a story that democracy must find a way to change 

The Cost of 111 Health. The annual cost of ill health in the United 
States IS 10 billion dollais On the average, every wage eainei in the 
United States loses eight calendar days each year because of illness 
Seventy million people lose an aggiegate of one billion work days a 
yeai Each yeai there are 4,000,000 individuals who are temporarily or 
pel manently disabled by illness This group is unable to work, attend 
school, or pursue their customary activities At present, about one- 
third of all deaths each year aie prematuie The productive power 
lost to the nation by these deaths reckoned m dollars is approximately 
six billion dollars 

We have at the present the necessaiy peisonnel and equipment to 
piovide complete medical service ioi the nation This includes the 
necessities lor precention, diagnosis, and tieatment We have moie 
doctors foi our population than any othei nation in the woild There 
,ue 77 cpialified medical schools in the United States, and we lead the 
woild in medical research Our piofessional journals ate lead thiough- 
out the ■world We have many philanthropic foundations doing re- 
seaich 111 medicine Our goveinmcnt spends more money on health 
leseaich than any other nation in the woild through the Depaitment 
of Agricultuie, the National Institute ol I-Iealth of the United States 
Public Health Service, the National Cancer Institute, and the Bureau 
of Infant and Mateinal Weltaie of the Depaitment of Labor In spite 
of all this equipment and peisonnel, we still lose about 16 billion dol- 
lars a yeai in ill health and piematiire death 

The Cost and Scope of Medical Service The annual doctoi’s bill 
of the nation is three and one-hall billion dollais The equipment 
used by the doctors lepiesents another three billion dollais Thus, 
m a sense, the medical service of the nation is one of the major 
mdustiies of the United States 

Our doctors are considered die best m the woild Many ol them 
give half of their time to public service But medical service has in- 
creased in cost during the last few yeais while the economic status of 
the geneial public has cleci eased This widening gap between the in- 
creased cost 111 service and the decrease in the public’s ability to pay 
lor this seivice seems to be the crux of our piesent piobleni 

While this gap has been glowing, the scope ol medicine has also 
been inci easing Medicine has come to include psychiatry, sanitation 
ol dwellings, protection of soiicty against epidemics, care of tubercu- 
lar and mental patients, and the hospitalization of the unfit If these 
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services are to be extended to the greater part of the nation s popula- 
tion, many people believe that some sort of organization is necessary 
Presumably, the nation, the state, and the municipality or a group of 
co-opqiatmg individuals would have to develop the organization 

The Attitude of the Medical Associations.! The Defense of Fee- 
Service System The medical associations aie aware that under the 
fee-service system a large part of the population of the United States 
either cannot go to the doctor or must put such a visit off until the 
ailment is severe or incuiable However, tlie doctors do not welcome 
experimentation in medical seivice that would lead to socialization 
of medicine loi low-income groups In fact, medical associations have 
discouraged pioneenng in this field by die doctois themselves 

The Ameiican Medical Association is tlie most important and larg- 
est of all medical associations in the United States The general public 
looks upon It as the symbol of honesty and seivice Its seals of ap- 
proval on various articles are the guaiantee of purity and efficiency 
The American Medical Association has fosteied research and has 
aided the advancement of die science of medicine It upholds the 
fee-service plan and is opposed to government control m the admin- 
istration of medical service 

The American Medical Association believes that the inability of 
the American citizen to pay for medical service is an exaggeration 
It has made a survey showing that the average middle-class family 
pays I25 a year for patent medicines, $150 a year for an automobile, 
I37 a year for gasoline, $67 a year foi tobacco, I35 a year for enter- 
tainment, and only $24 a year for medical service Therefoie, it is 
not a matter of being unable to pay for medical seivice, but, rather, 
a matter of poor budgeting on the part of the at'^erage American 

The American Medical Association also claims that those who are 
not able to pay for sei vices are adequately taken care of through 
charity and free dimes Clinic attendance has increased over 300 per 
cent in the last 10 years On the average, 5,000,000 free patients are 
taken care of daily This seivice is given free by the doctois of the 
nation In addition, the Association points to the vital statistics of 
the nation In 1900, the death rate was 17 6 per 1,000 In 1938, it was 
11 per 1,000 

2 Reaction Toward Socialized Medicine According to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, compulsory socialized medicine, meaning 
government control, would destroy the personal relationship between 
the doctoi and the patient It would destroy the quality of the medi- 
cal service It ivould discourage the best young men from entering 
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A doctor who practices with a group health association examining the throat of 

a member patient 

the system would be in non-professional hands and would be liable 
to lend Itself to political control The Association does not believe 
that there can be a substitute for the close patient-doctor relationship 
that comes through yeais of friendship and service 

The medical piofession is making plans that will care for the 
health of the nation undei the present changing conditions The aim 
IS equality of medical seivice, no matter -what the economic status 
of the patient may be The doctors are trying to perfect low-cost 
group practice under which they will maintain their professional in- 
dependence and be free from political domination There will be no 
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the profession Socialized medicine would develop a bureaucracy that 
has no place in a democratic state It would increase the cost of gov- 
ernment This increased cost would have to be paid through taxes 
by those who will profit little by such a system The poor, who 
would beneht most by such a plan, would have little share m the cost, 
as they usually do not pay diiect taxes The American Medical Asso- 
ciation fears that diagnosis would become mechanical The control of 
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breaking down oi the intimate lelatiomhip between doctor and pa- 
tient Howevei, to do dnti ivill take time and reflection 

Nevertheless, it is evident that theie is insufficient medical service 
in the United States today. The medical prolession has spent a great 
deal of time defending the fee-for-seivice system At the same time, 
over 50 per cent of the population cannot afford medical seivicc of 
any kind when it is on such a payment basis Dr Richard Cabot 
of Haivaid Medical School has said, “I maintain that to have doctois 
woiking on a salary would be better foi the doctors as well as the 
patient ” He has also attacked consultation, specialist’s operations, 
the suspicion of fee-splitting, and the prohibitive costs that result 
fiom the lattei piactice 

Dr Hugh Cabot of the Mayo Clinic and Dr John P Peters, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Yale, aie two ol the nation’s outstanding physi- 
cians who aie leading the tiend toward socialization There are many 
otheis who aie joining them ^ If a raoie equitable medical service, 
either by the medical piotcssion or by government action, is pro- 
vided It will be because of the social attitudes of the younger men 
who are entering the profession 

New Ideas in Medical Service 

Socialwed medicine is a geneial teim that may mean compulsory 
health msuiame, tax-supported medicine, the contiact system, group 
practice, and the medical co-opeiative 

Compulsoiy health insuiance is a method of protecting every 
woiket from ill health through some form of insurance The gov- 
eimnent passes legislation making this compulsory The payment of 
such insuiance is generally made m pait by the employer and the 
employee It provides for more or less complete medical care Ger- 
many, Fiance, and England are now using this plan 

Tax-supported medicine is medical service lun and controlled by 
the government The doctors work on salaries that aie paid by the 
taxes This is the form ol socialized medicine that is feared by con- 
servative medical gioups The evils they see m it are (1) the possi- 
bility of political control, and (2) the loss of the patient-physician 
relationslnp 

What Is Being Done in the United States. 1 Government-Suppoi ted 
Medical Seivuc The United States has established a system of free 

1 James Howaid Means MD , piesident ol the Amciicaii College of Physieians during 
the years iggy-sS dehnuely Jiilciied in his presidential addiess licloie the College that 
theie was a need loi a tiend lowaid gioiip medicine and a nioie social viewpoint on 
the detcimination ol tees 




have been in the fields of pieventive medieine and medical educa- 
tion on the grounds that the cheapest ivay to insure health is to pre- 
vent disease 

2 College and University Health Services Thioughoiit the nation 
there has been a giotving movement ol establishing health service 
foi college students Vaiious universities and colleges have oigaiuzed 
climes in tvhich students may leceive all types ol medical care fiom 
a gioup of tiained physicians The yearly payment lor sucli seivice 
is hgurecl in the tuition of the student In the laiger univeisities 
which have medical colleges, there is co-operation betiveen the health 
service, the medical college, and the university Iiospital These three 
services tvorkmg in conjunction with each othei offer to the student 
the most complete service possible 
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3 Coniract Medicine The purpose of contract medicine is to fur- 
nish medical service, which m many cases includes hospital service, 
on a pre payment plan Because of the set rate foi each family or 
individual, it is possible to establish a rate low enough to insure 
families in the middle and higher income groups of a good giade of 
medical service It also eliminates the worry in case of illness in 
these families 

The Baylor University Hospital started such a plan in 1929. It 
offeied hospitalization to 1,500 school teachers at the rate of $3 00 a 
month In 1933, the American Hospital Association took over this 
plan By 1938, its membeiship had increased to 2,000,000 

The New York Hospital Plan is known as the “three-cents a day 
plan ” A single man pays |io a year, a husband and wife pay ^iS a 
year, a husband and wife and any number of unmarried dependent 
children pay $24 a yeai These rates entitle the member to the fol- 
lowing services in liis choice of 300 metropolitan hospitals 

Boaid, loom, and nuising in a semi-private looin 

Laboiatoiy analyses, X-iay, fluoioscopics, drugs, and dressings 

Anesthesia by hospital attendant 

Basal metabolisms and elect! o-caidiograms 

Seiums and oxygen tents 

Foi the above rates each member leteives these services for a maxi- 
mum period of 21 days a year. All services beyond the 21 -day period 
aie given to members at a discount of 33!/^ per cent 

The workers of the Home Owneis’ Loan Corporation and other 
governmental agencies in Washington, D C , established the Group 
Health Association in 1938 They hired a medical director, a surgeon, 
an ear, eye, nose, and thioat specialist, a child specialist, two general 
practitioneis, and nurses In 1938, they had 6,000 members who were 
paying tii2 20 a month if they were single and $3 30 a montli if they 
had a family This organization was immediately attacked by the 
medical society of the District of Columbia,^ ivhich considered it the 
entering wedge of socialized medicine 

iThe scLion of the Distuct Medical Association was upheld by the AM A Then the 
U S Dcpaitment o£ Justice applied loi a lesiiainiiig oidci on the ground that such 
action by the AM A and the Disuict Medical Associition iiolaled the Shei man Anti- 
Tiust L.ni Tins Older iias refused by the District Couit It was then appealed to the 
Couit oE Appeals (U S ) of Washington, D C, chaigmg the Amciic.iu Medical Associa- 
tion and Us associates with violating the .Sherman Anli-Trust Law On Maich 5, iqio, 
the couit handed down the decision th.U it was as illegal to restrain "the lawful practice 
of medicine” .is it was to lesiiain any kind of tr.ide The Supreme Court letused to 
leheai the case Tims the Araeiican Medical Association can no longei obstiuct the 
functioning of gioiip pi.ictice of medicine bv closing hospitals and clinics 10 the gioni) 
practice doctois 
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The medical society of the District then developed a competing 
organization which is known as the Medical Dental Service Bureau 
Its purpose is to seive those who need medical caie but cannot pay 
for It Such a person may go to a physician of his choice. He takes 
his bill to the Bureau, which makes an economic histoiy of the case 
to deteimiiie what the patient can pay The patient then discharges 
his obligation in lo payments 

The Group Health Association is not the only medical group that 
has had to fight the opposition of the county medical societies or 
the American Medical Association The Milwaukee Medical Center, 
which was originated by the International Harvester Company, was 
also attacked as unethical The doctors have been excluded horn all 
but two of Milwaukee’s hospitals However, the state of Wisconsin 
IS on the side of the doctors and is woiking for the return of then 
professional status The famous Ross-Loos Clinic of Los Angeles has 
waged a successful fight against the county medical society The case 
was appealed to the American Medical Association, ivhich decided 
to reinstate the doctors of the clinic in the county medical society 
Accoiding to the findings, the doctors did not have a fair trial before 
the board of the local society However, there is still much opposition 
to the Clinic by the conservative doctors of the state 

Another experiment in medical service is that of the Trinity Hos- 
pital m Little Rock, Aikansas A few years ago six doctors pooled 
then office expense and combined their medical skill In a short time 
they built a 50-bed hospital to tvhich they gave the name Trinity 
They have offered their services at the rate of I2 00 a month for 
each individual in groups, or I2 50 a month for the individual per- 
son, and $5 00 a month for a family regardless of size The services 
for these payments include medical and surgical service with six 
weeks’ hospitalization a year including nursing, anesthesia, medicine. 
X-ray, and radium treatments The membership in this hospital soon 
giew to 5,000 and four more doctors weie added to the staff 

4 Health Co-operaLtves One of the most widely known health 
co-operatives is the hospital and health service established at Elk City, 
Oklahoma It tvas originated by Dr M Shadid^ m 1929 He pioposed 
to the community the plan to build a hospital as a joint ownership 
proposition Twenty-five hundred shares weie issued at $50 a share 
These were bought by the community and the hospital was built 
It has been functioning for twelve years under the direction of a board 
of directors who have been elected by the patient-owners The yearly 

^Michael A Shaclid, A Dneto) for the People, New York Vangiiaul Press, iq^q 
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dues foi Iieakli seivice aic $24 a yeai per family. Ninety per cent of 
the subscnbeis to this health seivice are faimeis 

The sen ices they leceivc include all medical and surgical care. 
Children aie iinmuiii/ed against diphtheria and small pox without 
chaige They also receive dental examinations and extiactions free 
The tost of an appendectomy is I40 The cost for the delivery of a 
child is I30 All ivho have become members claim that theie is a defi- 
nite tiend Lowjiid pievciUive medicine 

The Results of These Ideas and Experiments By 1940 theie tvere 
40 cities with community medical services controlled by the doctors 
In addition, theie tveie 60 cities with pre-paid hospiLali/ation 

There ate many advantages for the medical profession 111 this type 
of piacLice It has raised the standaids of living of many doctors by 
mcieasmg then incomes It has given to many the advantages of bet- 
tei ecpupment By pooling the experience of the group, all receive 
the benefits of lescaich Community medical services have the tend- 
ency to equah/e woik and to ehinmate economic waste In many 
conmmmties it has done away with sliding scales and fee-sphttmg It 
has aided 111 stopping the ovcicioirdmg of physicians in cities trhere 
many young doctois have been attracted by large fees. It has also in- 
creased the income ol the imal physician 

Such service is based on sound sociological principles It gives 
medical caie to those ivho need it It has brought prompt and ade- 
quate pay to the doctors who participate in such a plan Such medical 
seivice starts with society as it is, and develops out of the needs of 
the present This is not an attempt to siipei impose another ideology 
upon the people ol the nation It simply recogm/es a delect in our 
envn social sti 11c true and attempts to remedy it Support by medical 
societies ol some sort of plan for medical care for those who cannot 
affoid it would go a long way toward solving the problem without 
tlie iimch-leaied government control 

The History anii Progress of Socialized Medicine 

Medical Service in Other Nations Socialized medicine is not a new 
idea m the western woild lake many other social ideas, it has been 
used 111 Euiope for at least a half of a century In 1864, Russia estab- 
lished a state medical system loi the rural districts of the nation 
This system reached the majority of the population The salaried 
chstuct physicians ivere paid by taxes 

Compulsory health insurance was established in Germany in 1883 
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for the workers Bismarck, who inaugurated this system, realized that 
healthy workers tvould benefit the manufactui crs This same type 
of insurance was started in England in 1911 and 111 Fiance in 1928 
The tendency has been to extend it to include more and moie of the 
population 

Yugoslavia had ‘5,600 ol its 5,000 doctois on the state payroll 
Most of tlie -workers lunctioned under the social insuiance laiv ol the 
country Public health seivice and the health co-opeiativcs ol the 
ruial areas 1 cached the majority of farm owners and tvoikers The 
wage earneis and the salaried workers of the uiban areas received 
their medical service through the national social insurance progiam 

The medical services in Scandinavian countries aie almost 100 
per cent socialized The health standards aie extremely high m these 
nations, being surpassed only by tlie New Zealandeis, who have been 
the leadeis in social legislation among the demociatic countues 

The Neiv Zealanders have established the most comprehensive plan 
of social insurance that has as yet been put into action Pensions are 
granted to all those handicapped by illness, invalidism, death of the 
biead-wmnei, and old age It provides tor all a means of piotecLion 
and lestoiation to health This includes free seivice fiom a general 
piactitioner, free hospital and samtonum service, free mental hospi- 
tal care, fiee medicine, and free maternity care The plan is financed 
by social secuiity contiibutions lioin the individual, registiation funds 
from males over twenty years of age, and subsidies bora a consoli- 
dated fund The general practitioners who tvoik under this plan 
receive a salaiy of “156,000 pei year 

In 1927, the Republic of Chile started a social insurance plan 
which IS more comprehensive than the one now m use in the United 
States It affects all persons undei sixty-five who earn 12,000 pesos 
(approximately $2,500) or less This figure includes practically all 
of the population The contributions foi the system come Irom the 
employee, the employer, and the state It gives to those insured 
complete medical care for sickness, maternity, and accidents It also 
includes old-age benefits 

Medical Service in the United States. In 1939, the President of the 
United States recommended to Congiess a plan for health security 
The plan was embodied in a bill jarcsented to Congress by Senator 
Wagner of New York. It was a bill to aid the vaiious states to work 
out an adequate plan of public health which ivas to include the pre- 
vention and control of disease, mateinal and child health improve- 
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ment, mciease in hospitals and health centers lor the care of the 
sick, a plan for disability insurance, and a plan for training a per- 
sonnel for such service. This bill was to be an amendment to the 
Social Security Act 

In this plan the federal government was not trying to impose a 
definite scheme upon the states It was rather searching for a way 
in which to subsidize state health depaitments with the purpose of 
promoting a sound health service It was an extension of a service 
already in operation It recognized the inadequacy of our present 
system of public health Today the states are spending on an average 
of 1 1 cents on health for each person each yeai Municipalities range 
from a few cents to |i oo a yeai for health Less than a third of our 
cities and fewer counties have a full-time health officer 

Conclusion Whatever plan we may adopt for the extension of 
medical services it will be necessary to secure the co-operation of 
all the physicians to make it a success Some doctors fear that any 
plan of extending medical service would bring ivith it some of the 
abuses experienced in Europe Some feai that it would bring politi- 
cal interference and buieaticracy There are, however, many plans 
that might solve the problem without compulsory legislation These 
have been described in this chapter Where some form of health 
insurance has been developed, the average income of the physician 
has been inci eased The gross income of all physicians has been 
leveled off so that the city doctor no longer collects 8 o per cent of 
all that IS spent on medical seivice while the rural doctor must be 
satisfied with the lemaimng so pei cent 

Organization of medical services is not new Nor is it limited to 
any particular type of government. There has been a gradual world- 
wide development of this type of medical service Insecurity created 
by illness is another aspect of our social-economic system that democ- 
racy can correct 

WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words in lelation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest death late, infant mortality, institutionalize, diagnostic, philan- 
thropy, epidemics, fee-service systems, contract medicine, hospital plan. 

INFORMATION. PLEASE' 

2 a. What possibility does the average American have for adequate med- 
ical seivicc? b What is the lelationship between the need for medical 
service and for financial ability to have it? c. What aie the results of 
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inadequate medical service? d Why is the American Medical Association 
the outstanding defendei of the fee-service system? e How does the 
A M A feel toward socialized medicine? f What plans of medical service 
does the term socialized medicine include? g. What is tax-supported medi- 
cine and why do conseivative medical groups fear it? h. What are the 
diffeienccs between contract medicine, group practice, and health co- 
operatives? i Do these new forms of medical piactice have their loots in 
the United States? Aie we the fiist to use them? j What is the pm pose 
ot the federal policy on health and health service? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. The cost of ill health in the United States is lo billions of dollars 
annually Explain how tins figuic is arrived at, taking into consideration 
the various costs that are included in it b. Medical Service has increased 
in cost during the last few years During this same period the economic 
status of the general public has decreased Why does this combination of 
facts lead to thinking in tetms of socialized medicine? c. Why should 
individual doctors such as tiugh Cabot and James Howard Means, who 
aie successful under the present system of medicine, be in lavor of change 
to a more social form of medicine? d Why has contract medicine and 
hospitalization become so popular in the United States in the last few 
yeais? e Should the young doctor look upon these new foims of medical 
practice as advantageous to him, especially from the professional and 
financial angle? 


WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Debate Resolved That the present trend toward socialized medicine 
IS evidence of progressive democracy 

5 Survey Obtain the following information fiom youi neighbors and 
present the summary of your findings to the class 

a. Do you go to the doctor before you feel ill oi only when you are 
very ill? 

b Do you have periodic physical examinations? If not, why not? 
c Do you go to a doctor ol your choice, oi to the one you can affoi d? 
d Would you be interested in a plan of preventive medicine? 
e Do you feel that you can afford all the medical service that you need? 

6 Book Review Read Dr Michael Shadid’s A Doctor for The People, 
and give a i eview of it to the class 

7 Talk. Prepaie a talk on “The Ideals and Pmposes of the American 
Medical Association ” Information can be obtained by writing to Dr 
Morris Fishbem, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois 
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8 Guest Speaker Have your school doctoi give a talk on the type of 
work that is being done by the school, the city, and the state in making a 
more healthy nation through preventive medicine 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 General Readings R Gavian, A Gray, and E Groves, Our Changing 
Social Oidn, chap xiv, E Mion, Problems and Values Today, 1 , 314-23, 
H Kidgei, Pwblems of Ameiican dcmocmcj, chap v, P Landis and J 
Landis, Social Living, chap xxx, H Patterson, A. Little, and H Burch, 
Pioblenis in Ameiiian Dmoaacj, chap xxiv, E Ross, Civic Sociology, 
chap IX 

10 Pamphlets. Touiaid a Healthy Amenca, Public Affaiis Pamphlet, No 
31, The Fight on Cancel, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No 38 

11 Cost of Medical Care E Brown, Physicians and Medical Caie, Med- 
ical Caie foi the Amencan People, Committee on Costs of Medical Caie, 
University of Chicago, 1932, Doiton, Dollais, and Disease, Public Alfaiis 
Pamphlet, No 10, Who Can Ajjoid HeaW, Public Affaiis Pamphlet, 
No 2) 

12 Health Insurance. I Falk, Secinity Against Sickness, a Study in 
Health Immance, L Rend, Health Iimnance, Next Steps in Social Insui- 
ance 

13 Biography. M Shadid, A Doctoi foi the People 



CHAPTER 20 


RELIGION IS BASIC TO THE DEMOCRATIC FAMILY AND 
THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 

•k-k'k'k-k-k'k'kic'k'k-k-k'k'k-k-k'k-kic-k-kir-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k-k'k-k-k-k-k-kir'k-k^'k 

Democracy rests on ideas of right and wrong that are almost identical with 
those of the world's great religions These moral ideas, expressed largely in the 
words freedom and |ustice, are intangible but basic Individuals, families, and 
whole nations live and die for such ideas 

•k'k'k'k'^'k'k-k-k'k'k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-kir-k-k-k-k-k-k'k-k-k'k-k-k'k'k-k'k 

MoRAurv AND Religion 

To all of us religion has one great piactical value It helps us to 
lead moral lives No matter what religion we believe in, its major 
task IS to develop morality For thousands ol yeais man has lecogni/ed 
the need lor some forte that is beyond and above him, something 
supei natural ivhicli aids him in living 

Some people believe that there is no need for religion But if man 
makes Ins own code of morals with no reliance on religion, he is likely 
to develop a system of morality that is pnmaiily for his own good 
ratliei than for the good of all people This has often happened and 
is happening at the present time Some people claim they are intelli- 
gent enough to formulate their own way of living without laith m 
God If you know any such people, examine their way of acting very 
closely You will notice that it is generally for their own exclusive 
good 

The Role ol Morality. Morality is a way of living and acting 
Morality is a code that sets up right and wrong ways of behavior 
Anything is right to some people if it helps them To otliers it is light 
if It makes them tempoiarily happy However, a better way to judge 
behavior is this any action is light if it is beneficial to the wellare ol 
society 

Consider the Ten Commandments Moses, leader ol the ancient 
Hebrews, formulated this code upon the experience of the Hebrews 
"Why did he give these laws to the Hebrews as a basis for their actions? 
Were they particularly applicable to the times and the people, or 
weie they fundamental principles that would safeguard any society? 

311 
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Examine some of them closely and you will understand that morality 
defends and aids the social order 

“Thou shaft not kill , neither shall thou commit adultery, neither shaft 
thou steal, neither shall thou bear false witness against thy neighbor, 
neither shaft thou desire thy neighbor’s wife, neither shaft thou covet thy 
neighbor's house, his field, or his man servant or his maid servant, his ox, 
or his ass, oi anything that is thy neighbor’s " 

The first of these laws is basically one that will promote the welfare 
of society It is wrong to kill in most communities The feuds of 
Afghanistan aie knotvn the woild over, yet those who have visited 
Afghanistan tell ns that it is one of the most backward nations of 
the world Killing one’s enemies leads to a state of unceitamty in 
which there can be very little planning for the future The result is 
the stifling of progress 

Society decays wherever sexual relations become lax, because im- 
morality breaks down the family unit Once the family is disrupted it 
IS merely a matter of time before the entire society is affected This 
was true of ancient Roman civilization We have some evidences of 
family disintegration in our own society Many people do not think 
that it is wiong to break this commandment They believe that one’s 
morals are a personal matter However, people have an obligation to 
do their part to make this a better world in which to live The only 
way this can be done is to promote the welfare of the group 

Thieveiy has ahvays been considered immoral in any society in 
which there is a concept of private property and ownership To steal 
IS to take the fruits of another’s labor. This commandment is cer- 
tainly understandable to all of us There can be little doubt m any 
of our minds as to whether or not we would like to have our goods 
stolen or whether we consider such action right This is because we 
have a feeling that we have a right to that which we work for and that 
It is ours We cannot feel that it is the right of another to take it from 
us Any society which permitted stealing would be in tuimoil 

Thus, we see that morality is closely related to the effect of om 
actions on the society in which we live, so closely related, indeed, that 
social consciousness has become synonymous with morality The per- 
son who is conscious of the effect of his actions on society and acts 
accordingly, is a moral person Up to the present time there have 
been veiy few persons who could act in this mannei without the aid 
of leligion If this is true, theie is still a basic need for religion m any 
social order Man has not yet reached the stage where he can say “I 
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have no need for religion I am intelligent enough to do without it ” 
He has attempted to do this several times throughout histoiy How- 
ever, It is only when man has accepted a religion that great human 
progress has been made 

Religion and Democracy 

The Sameness of Great Religions. One of the tasks of religion is to 
govern our relationships with others. Whether you are a moral or 
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The church has been losing ground m certain areas of the United States within 
recent years More recently, however, abandoned churches like this have become 
a rarer sight as the church has begun to regain its lost ground. 


religious being depends upon how you treat the other fellow It will 
depend upon how you will act in everyday situations You may go to 
church on Sunday, you may be a deacon in that church, and you may 
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go to piayer meeting or confession eveiy week — all of this will not 
make you moial You may be paying wages to youi employees far too 
low foi a decent standaid of living, you may be collecting graft on a 
political ]ob, or you may be cheating your way through school The 
thing that counts is the way you act in your eveiyclay dealing with 
people There can be no other standard 

This concept is so fundamental in all religious beliefs that it has 
been incorporated as part of all gieat lehgions The Hindu says, 
“Righteousness is that which prevents injury to others Do nothing 
to" others winch if done to you would give you pain ” The Confucian 
says, “These things ate good, respect foi others, charity, sincerity, 
kindness What you do not like when done to yourself, do not do to 
others ” TIte Jew says, "What doth the Lord require with thee but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly wth thy God ” The 
Buddhist says, “He irho is just speaks the truth and does what is np- 
iight and good Minister to othcis by (ourtesy, generosity, and faith- 
fulness ’’ And the Christian says, “Thou shall love thy neighbor as 
thyself Whatsoever ye uiould that men do to you, do ye even so to 
them ” Notice the similaiity in these five statements They are bas- 
ically the same They all sliive to convince us of one thing, treat the 
other fellow the way you wish to be treated These aic the bases of 
morality They are also the bases of religion Foi progress the irorld 
depends upon these ideas 

Religion and Democracy. Not only aie the fundamentals of most 
religions in haimony with one another, but they are also in harmony 
ivith democracy Demociacy starts with the idea that the individual 
man is important and improvable Thomas Mann has wiitten that 
democracy stands for the "inalienable dignity of man ” All religions 
stress these values The Bible tells us that God is interested in every 
living thing to the smallest sparrow This idea of the iinpoi Lance of 
the individual leads, in demociatic philosophy, to an application of 
the Golden Rule in everyday life The jiurpose of the democratic 
state is to bring about the gieatest good for the greatest number, a 
pm pose that every religion will suppoit Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that demociacy lests on the same moral values as lehgion Of these 
values two aie all-important Freedom stands foi the importance of 
the individual Justice stands for the regard for the welfare of others 
Each affects the other so that Ameiican demociacy, in actual opera- 
tion, has frequently had to compromise between vvdiat individuals 
want and what is best foi the group It seems clear that, if a society is 
to be leally democratic, the people must first believe in these moral 
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values In a real sense, therefore, ideas are the foundation stones of a 
state 

Everyday Life and Morality. There are thousands ol people in the 
world today who are living a moral life They ivoiild do nothing that 
would harm others Then actions consider the other fellotv They aie 
people ivhom you respect and like They have no enemies, seemingly, 
and are always doing a good turn for their neighbors 

In the back country ol central Maine lives a fanner and his wife 
They have a small farm, a few cows, and a large portion of their faim 
IS woodland They are veiy poor people, judged from city standards 
During the summei the farmer’s wife picks wild laspbeiries and blue- 
berries to sell In this way she adds to their little fund of cash To 
many people they would seem poveity-stiicken, but not to the com- 
munity in which they live The philosophy of living of this farmer 
and his wfe is ivrapped in the idea of tiying to help someone in some 
way every day By doing so, they feel that they can live moie happily 
and contentedly The strange part of this story is that they actually 
live in this manner They do helpful little things foi their neiglibois. 
As a result, the community loves them and in turn they aie helped 
There is no one who would not say a good word for this couple They 
are respected 

Tins example has been taken from the lives of humble people 
They have never been in the limelight They have lived as moial, 
upright human beings with no hope of reward fiom their good deeds 
But they hare been rewarded With them, as -uuth all others who seem 
to be lucky in their lives, then actions brought them success in the 
real sense of the word They are living examples which prove that 
practical morality ivorks Not only have they en)oycd h\ing more, 
but their attitudes and actions toward their fellow man have made 
living more enjoyable for all otheis who have come into contact tvith 
them There are thousands of other men and women trlio are living 
similar lives Some are famous, but most of them are iinknotvn except 
by those who come in contact with them in their small community 
We all would be living in a better world if people such as you and I 
would stop talking about religion and morality and actually begin to 
practice it 

The above is not a new idea It is old as religion itself But every 
once in a ivhile we get all wrapped up in our own importance, we 
think only of ourselves We think that worldly goods are more impor- 
tant than the actual process of living As a result, we forget the other 
fellow. Then a great human catastrophe looms up and we -wonder 
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why such a thing has to happen to us It did not have to happen. It 
did happen, though, because we forgot the complete concept of living 
Today men who have attempted to think through the problems of 
our Limes are tiymg to show us the way out of world insecurity and 
catastrophe — men such as Thomas Mann and Pierre Van Paassen ^ 
Each of these men has written books trying to show us that our atti- 
tudes toward ourselves and toward others are the things that really 
count, not the new systems 

The Church and Society. So far we have said practically nothing 
about the church. We have been speaking about that upon which the 
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church IS founded, leligion Without religion there would be no 
churches The fundamentals upon which all churches are built are 
the same Churches point out different paths to the same goal. Re- 
ligion’s great task is to aid you to lead more moral lives The church 
IS the instrument used by us to bring tins about In performing the 

1 Thomas Mann, The Coming Ttclorv of Dcmociacy, New York Allied A Knopf, 1938 
Pieire Van Pa.assen, Days of Oiii Yeats, New Yoik Hillman Ciul, Inc, 1939. 
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task of religion, the church has developed ceitain techniques and 
ways which are peculiar to it. These techniques aie known as dogmas 
and creed Because it is especially important for each chinch group to 
attain the goal through these special means, in many cases the means 
have been stressed more than the ends As a result, every church, 
which IS no more than a group of people and a leader, must be espe- 
cially careful not to lose sight of its goal 

Another predicament which sometimes arises is that of the church 
becoming securely attached to the status quo As most of you are 
church goers or church members, you know that the church is sup- 
poited by voluntary contributions Some people can and do give more 
than others because they have been financially successful Because of 
their larger contributions they receive a special place in the council 
of the church Their wishes are generally taken into consideration in 
forming the policies of the church If their wishes should be contrary 
to social progress in the community, there is a great possibility that 
such an attitude will be reflected in the church 

Let US' imagine, for exam2rle, that there is a large slum area m a city 
This area is infected with ciime, vice, undernourishment, and all 
those social ills which are generally found in such an aiea Let us now 
insert one more factor in this picture The ownei of a great deal of 
this slum property is a large contributor to one of the socially prom- 
inent churches of the community The socially conscious people of 
the community start a campaign to rid the city of this slum aiea 
They need the help of all the churches in this task What about the 
church in which the landlord is a prominent member? Will he allow 
the church to become involved m a campaign which null cause him 
to lose money? If he can, he will exert his influence against any such 
participation on the part of the church Thus in this particular situa- 
tion the church does not function as a social institution. This is one 
of the dangers for which the church must be on the lookout If the 
church IS to be a functioning social institution, it cannot become at- 
tached to any particular system oi any particular viewpoint It must 
be free to act and, as the church consists of its members, those mem- 
bers must be ever on the alert 

The church should be a gieat factor in the development of society 
Its original purpose is that of bettering the society of which it is a 
part To do this it must not allow itself to be controlled by any par- 
ticular group within society If it does, it no longer can be a free 
institution acting for all the people There have been times in the 
recent history of the western world when this has happened It must 
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not happen m the United States We must always keep in mind that 
lehgion IS for all the people and not for a few No church should be 
labeled a rich church or a poor churchy but should be known as a 
humanly moral and understanding church. It will necessarily have to 
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combat the evils of the woild as they appeal It cannot shut its eyes 
to any evils because they add to the welfare of a small or preferred 
gioup It must always fight foi that which is right 

Racial and Religious Toleration 

Is the Other Fellow So Much Different from You? Ethnologists 
have been doing a great amount of research on the question of racial 
supeiioiity They have been attempting to determine -whethei a man 
IS mfeiior il his skin is of a diffeient color than that of others All the 
woik ol the ethnologists tends to prove that theie are no inferior 
laces Races have developed in different ways, due to environment, 
but psychologically and physically they have very few differences All 
human beings are moie alike than they are different 

But We Still Have Piejudices If the above is true, let us see where 
this concept leads us If there are no marked racial differences, then 
why do we sec such a difference in our treatment of others? Why is 
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the Negro so often kept from the full benefits of democratic society? 
In many cases his retarded mental and social development is due to 
the environment in which we, the white people, have forced him to 
live. Wc have a prejudice against him, we have not forgotten that his 
ancestors ivere slaves We have segiegated him into slum areas We 
have limited his education In some states we have been more than 
forceful 111 trying to “keep him down ” “J im Crow” laws have been 
passed The segregation of colored children in their own schools has 
been made legal in 19 states In those states the teachers m the Negro 
schools have only two-thirds the amount of training that the teachers 
in the white schools have The teachers of Negro children have 40 
per cent moie children in their classes, and receive a little less than 
one-half the pay of then white school colleagues If theie is to be 
equality of all men, we must start with education Equality can rest 
on no othei basis 

Not only has the Negro been slighted in education, but he has been 
constantly pushed out of various fields of occupation Theie was a 
time when he was pretty certain of getting a job 111 the personal 
service occupations, but this time has passed Prejudice keeps white 
people from consulting competent Negro doctors or lawyers Labor 
unions, to a great extent, have excluded the Negro from member- 
ship, and, as a result, they have automatically excluded him from 
jobs 

The Negro finds that he has very feiv rights as a citizen In the 
Noith he may vote, but in parts of the South Ins right to vote is 
hedged in by restrictions ivhich actually exclude him from the polls 
The amount of exclusion increases directly as one moves southward 
in the countiy In Mason County, Alabama, where the famous Tuske- 
gee Institute is located, there are 5,000 literate Negroes, yet only 30 
of them are registered on the voting lists In addition, the Negro has 
been barred from jury service Thus, he is lefused trial by Ins peers 
In some cases, he has even been refused trial — he has been lynched 

Yet out of all this suppression of opportunity have arisen such 
pel sons as Bookei T Washington, George Washington Carver, Paul 
Robeson, Marian Andeison, and W E B Du Bois These people have 
reached the heights in the most learned and cultured professions of 
man 

The Gifts of All People The population of the United States is 
made up of all types of people There has been wave after wave of 
immigration from all parts of Europe Various national stocks have 
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been poured into this melting pot, and from the process of assimila- 
tion we have produced oui American culture This is natural, be- 
cause we know from the history of the world that great cultures are 
formed when there is a mixture of different peoples The great cul- 
tuial area along the shores of the Mediterranean in ancient and 
medieval times was the result of mixing different groups with differ- 
ent ideas. This process is one by which the world progresses 

This mixing piocess has given to the United States one of the 
most vital forces for cultured growth. With each new wave of immi- 
gration we have added something worthwhile to the cultural heritage 
of our country We should be thankful for the piesence of each of 
these vaiious groups rather than look down upon them The United 
States is what it is because of these people 

Immigration started with the formation of the colonies The Eng- 
lish came first Then came the Swedes into Delaware, the Dutch m 
Neiv York, tlie Huguenots and Germans in the middle colonies and 
the Piedmont The nineteenth century brought successive waves of 
Northern European immigrants to our shores By the end of the cen- 
tury, there -were many more immigrants from Southern Europe than 
from Noithern Europe We looked upon them as factory workers who 
were willing to accept low pay They were more than that They were 
bringing new blood into the veins of America They were enriching it 
This enruhment has lesulted in the social heritage of the piesent 
day If this land was peopled only with English stock, it would have 
an enuiely different culture at the present time. Some of the factors 
that have tempered the otiginal culture are the craftsmanship and 
skill of the German, the thrift of the Scotch, die wit of the Irish, the 
song of the Italian, the Pole’s love of the soil, the fatalism of the Rus- 
sian, the stohdness of the southern Slavs, and the rhythm of the 
Negro These things have become pait of America They have been 
woven into the fabric of our nation and have become part of our 
outlook on life There is no basis in our present system for anyone to 
look down upon another because of the shape of his head or the color 
of his skin All of ns have given our share to the making of a nation 
Each should be pioud of what his gi'oup has contributed to our cul- 
tuie and respect the offerings of the other groups 
The Universality of Culture. Man s greatest accomplishments have 
been m the field of the mental and the spiritual Throughout histoiy 
the important ideas are those lelating to the mind and the spirit All 
groups have pooled their knowledge, and. as a result, we are much 
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farther ahead than we would be if each group had remained isolated 
We see many examples of this in all fields of endeavor For instance, 
the radio is definitely an international accomplishment A German, 
named Hertz, discovered the ether wave An Italian, Marconi, used 
these waves for the transmission of wireless messages The work of 
these two persons was supplemented by an American, De Forrest, 
who invented the audion bulb The combined efforts of all three 
have been furthered by reseaich laboratories to bring us the radio 
There are other similar situations where men in various paits of the 
civilized world are giving their little bit, which, when added together, 
leads to the great discoveries of science No one nation or group has 
ever had a corner on culture 

In the field of the spiritual, there is no greater medium than music 
This has been called the language of the spirit Music gives to almost 
everyone an emotional or spiritual stimulus Some of the most im- 
pressive portions of our modern church service are its music The 
great chorales of Bach, the great oratorios of Handel, such as the 
“Messiah”, the moving “Pilgrim’s Song” of Tschaikowski are exam- 
ples of some of our church music But the universality of music would 
be brought to you with still greater force, if you weie to plan your 
own symphony concert No doubt, you would include Beethoven, 
Bizet, Rimski-Korsakov, Elgar, Herbert, Sibehus, Grieg, and Verdi 
Look at the nationalities you have included — German, French, Rus- 
sian, English, American, Finnish, Norwegian, and Italian You would 
have an international program This would necessarily be the only 
thing you could do because to find the great in music, you must go 
through the world and pick a choice bit here and there If you were 
to select your concert from the operas of the world, you again would 
find that you had an international program 

Good literature is one of man’s greatest pleasures Fleie again we 
find that the great are not only in one country Shakespeare of Eng- 
land, Goethe of Germany, Corneille and Racine of France, Dostoevski 
and Tolstoi of Russia, Ibsen of Scandinavia, Dante of Italy, and 
Cervantes of Spam We can add to these the names of many moderns 
In the lists of the loo great books there are authors from all parts of 
the earth 

You may ask why we should attempt to impress upon you the fact 
that all nations and all groups have aided in building our culture of 
today The reason is not hard to find All of us have become ex- 
tiemely smug about our own particular group We often believe that 
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we are just a little better than those outside our group oi our com- 
munity When this happens we aie lessening our toleiance and under- 
standing of the other fellow We are looking down upon him To do 
this means to cieate hard feelinos and sometimes conflict So, in oider 
to create within ourselves a humbleness befoic great works, no matter 
what their source, we must keep in mind that no one group has a 
complete monopoly in the realm of the mind and the spun Each has 
done Its bit You will have more understanding of yoiii place in life if 
you remember this 

The Nazi Concept of Race. Today in Eiiiope there is a cult of lace 
This IS seen particularly in Nazi Germany Theie they preach about 
pure Aiyamsm They have conceived that theie is only one superior 
race in the world — the Aiyan By a race of superior quality, the Nazis 
mean to say that Geimany has the most supcrioi people in the world 
One of the gieat tasks of Geimany is to keep this race pure and to 
eliminate all non-Aryans By doing so, she believes the nation will rise 
to the greatness that is her due. Such is the belief of present-day 
Nazism 

The ethnologists tell us there is no truth in this racial mythology 
They tell us that m the modem world there is no such thing as a pure 
race except m the extremely isolated areas of the globe Germany 
has been the ciossroads of Europe for centuries Likewise, it has been 
one of the great battle grounds With such a background, there can 
be no puiity of race in Germany Nevertheless, this belief has long 
been held in Germany The spirit of the people and the resulting 
nationalism were developed through the same manner during the 
period following iSoq Ficlite and Hegel were the pliilosophers of 
race at that time. And they were followed by Treitschke and Nietzsche 
later m the centuiy. Today it is Rosenberg’s myths that are spread 
by Goebbels 

Aryanism m its development has been one important factor in the 
attack on non-Aryans, especially Jews This attack, which has been 
advertised as a pait of the light to purify the race, is basically another 
matter The Jew with his ivealth and position has become the scape- 
goat The persecution of the Jew is not, primarily, a racial raattei. 
It is an economic and financial matter However, when one’s policy 
includes such an idea as race purity, the minotities are going to 
suffei And it is ivell to pick minorities whose persecution will be 
profitable, The Jew had no government that would protest such treat- 
ment Because of this, they were an ideal group to attack. 
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In conclusion, iL can be said that the belief ol the superior race 
gives to the people a perverted idea of their oirn importance In the 
second place, it always means that the minorities in such areas are 
used as scapegoats and not human beings In the thud place, it gen- 
erally leads to armed conflict Thus, the lesson we should learn from 
present-day Germany is that unless we are aware of the falseness of 
such a racial concept, we are liable to fall into this same error We 
must always remember that there is no scientific basis ior such an 
assumption of superiority 

We Must Guard Against Prejudice. If we are aware of the truth 
about racial superiority, we will realr/e that our treatment of the 
Negro IS based on prejudice But prejudice, which is an unreasoned 
whim, IS the root of many other similar pioblems The Ku Klux Klan 
was originally anti-Negro The modern Ku Klux Klan is also anti- 
Cathohc and anti-Senntic. The Protestants are prejudiced against the 
Catholics and the Catholics against the Protestants There is a rising 
wave of anti-Semitism, augmented by the refugee problem There are 
many other prejudices ivhith along with these must be broken down 
by awareness of the individual’s tendency to fall into this error 

If we but look at each of these problems in the light of reason, they 
lade and disappear The Catholic and Piotestant should have no feel- 
ings against each other They are both Christian religions, they both 
are attempting to do the same thing, to make bettei men and women. 
It is only when we become involved in creed and dogma and foiget 
the real essence ol lehgion that we develop such prejudices If any 
religion has made a man a bettei being, it has accomjihshed the true 
task that it originally set out to peifoim 

We could cite many examples ol jiiejuchce but they would all lead 
to the same conclusion that man very seldom thinks when dealing 
with otheis who are outside of his group He jumps to conclusions 
He judges the many by the tew He is biased because of his environ- 
ment Theie is a need to guard against making judgments concerning 
our fellow men until we think If we can develop such a habit, this 
world of ours will be a much bettei jilace m which to live One of 
the grandest traditions of American democracy is that of racial and 
religious toleration 

Unit Summary 

It IS idle to presume that any lamily can attain perfect future se- 
curity, either economically, physically, or spiritually Nothing in this 
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world IS certain "except death and taxes,” as Franklin said Savings 
may vanish, investments may go bad, and insurance premiums may 
lapse All will suffer ill health and death All will face moral ciises 
Secuiity IS thus a lelative term and our aim might be to do as well as 
we can to lay foundations for as much security as possible 

There is no question but that security is largely an individual and 
family matter, despite social security and fa*ee medicine People who 
take a long range view, who plan and save, who conserve their health, 
who have the strength of religious faith, have laid the foundations 
for as much secuiity as there is Others with the same income but less 
vision have spent their earnings, their health, and their future Amer- 
ican democracy is still based on individual effort and courage That 
effort and courage can build a great nation only when it is used wisely 
and eneigetically 

Beyond this great pait of our population, there are many others 
who can have no security at all These are all the individuals and 
families whose incomes are only enough for subsistence Some may 
lack eneigy but, m the mam, these are the casualties of our industrial 
age Demociacy must move forward toward freedom from want, while 
preseiving individual initiative as much as possible 

Two general plans of attack are possible (i) greater production, 
more employment, better wages to raise the standard of living so that 
savings are possible; and (2) social measures such as old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and co-operative health measures to pro- 
vide a degree of security where savings are impossible The first 
method is that through which the United States has attempted to 
reach the goal in the past Halted by the pioblems of the depression, 
we have turned to a greater emphasis on social measures In the spirit 
of democratic compromise between individual effort and community 
responsibility (foi which we might substitute freedom and justice), 
we are tiying to work out an economic bill of rights to accompany our 
political and civil Bill of Rights. 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words in 1 elation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest morality, supernatural, ethnologist, prejudice, enrichment, fatal- 
ism, Aryanism, lacial superiority. 
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INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

2 a. Why are we not able to live by moral codes of our own manufac- 
ture? b. What IS meant by the statement that the Ten Commandments 
were the result of the experience of the Hebrews? c Why has social con- 
sciousness become synonymous with morality? d. What is the basic idea 
that permeates all religions? e What is the difference betiveen church- 
going and religion? f. Is it necessary that the church avoid entanglements 
with a particular social system of a particular time? g Is there any rela- 
tionship between democracy and religion? h. Why has our cultural 
advance been stimulated by the successive waves of immigration into tins 
country? i. What is meant by the universality of culture? Give examples. 
]. Why must we of a democracy guard against prejudice? 

CAN YOU THINK’ 

3 a. The progress of the world depends upon moral ideas and actions 
Explain the meaning of this statement b. In this chaptei there is an 
example of the moral and religious living of a farm couple Explain the 
meaning of the term success when applied to these lives c. We are more 
alike than we are different Explain the meaning of this statement when 
used in reference to all races of man 

LEARNING BY DOING 

4 Visit. Go to a church service of a denomination different from that to 
which you are accuslomed Observe particularly how the services are dif- 
ferent and how they arc alike Report your findings to the class 

5 Book Review. Read Eva Lipps’ Savage Symphony and review it before 
the class Stress particularly the problem of the antlnopologist who seeks 
the truth in piesent-day Germany 

6 Guest Speaker Have a cleigyman of any denomination give a talk on 
“Understanding and Toleiance” 

7 Recorded Symphony Have a symphony conceit including the works 
of composers from various lands As an introduction to each composition, 
have one of the pupils prepare a two-minute talk on the composer and 
the interpretation of the composition 

8 Essay. Write an essay on “The Advance of Biological Science from 
1850 to igoo ” Show particularly the way in which scientists from various 
nations and racial groups pooled their knowledge to bring about the 
advancement in this particular field 
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CHAPTER 21 


TO ACHIEVE DEMOCRATIC LIVING COMMUNITY PLANNING 

IS NECESSARY 

ie-tc-k-ir-kir-k-k'k^ik'k-k-k-kir-k-kifkic-k-k-k-kir-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k'k'k'k'icie-k-k'k'k 

Most of our cities and towns ore as typically American as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's Topsy, and like Topsy, most of them "|ust grow'd." Today with the 
multitude of community services, the complicated problems of community health, 
public utilities, housing, and government, such haphazard organization is ineffi- 
cient, costly, and incapable of fulfilling the needs of modern democracy Com- 
munity leaders now believe that careful planning is necessary to develop those 
qualities which Will make our cities and towns into better places in which to 
work and live. 

The Nature of Planning 

Why Planning Is Necessary Cows when left to themselves m a hilly 
pasture will make a network of veiy satisfactory paths They may not 
know anything about engineering and straight lines, but they will 
quickly find the easiest grade up a hill The early lesidents of Boston 
weie well aware of this fact As the town grew, they simply laid out 
the streets along the cow paths Today the streets of downtown Boston 
would still make excellent cow paths, but they are anything but satis- 
factory for the thousands of trucks and automobiles that have taken 
the place of those colonial cows 

Boston’s traffic problem is simply an example ol one of the difficul- 
ties that face our towns and cities Primarily, the cause of these diffi- 
culties IS that many of these urban centers greiv out of villages in 
which no one thought of community planning for the future After 
all, who a hundred years ago had any idea that streets would be 
crowded with trolley cars, busses, thousands of pedesLiians, and 
darkened by skyscrapers? 

It is only within recent years that we have begun to think of our 
metropolitan areas in terms of health, order, and convenience Build- 
ings crowded together create blighted and congested areas The noise, 
smoke, and dirt ivhich come from industrial centers choke off the 
air, and black out the sunshine All of this is a threat to health Most 
cities have to struggle with such blemishes which cost citizens much 
money, as well as unnecessary suffering and inconvenience. 
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The planned community of Greenbelt, Maryland. 

Federal Security Administration 
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With the univeisal use of automobiles and the building of good 
loads, people fiom the cities have moved to outlying districts Thus 
economical transpoitation decenti alized the cities This resulted in an 
improvement ol living conditions for many people But the city fol- 
lowed them, and soon what had once been a quiet residential area 
became a haphazaid crowd of buildings lesulting in waste and dis- 
order Many lesidential distiicis have been ruined by speculators 
whose only niotne in subdividing the land was profits You can watch 
the decline of an aiea, ivhen auto wiecking yards, beer gardens, neigh- 
borhood stoies, gasoline stations, and billboards begin to make their 
appeal ance Such conditions are caused by a lack oL planning and 
zoning 

Any city, to be a good place in which to live, must plan fot its 
futuie development City planning is an attempt to guide and continl 
the physical giowth of cities, thcieby piovnling wholesome and health- 
ful suiioundings No city can affoid to neglect those things which 
conserve health, economy, comloit, convenience, and beauty A city 
plan must be cieative, but it cannot neglect practical requirements 
It must Lake into consideiation the necessities, such as public utilities, 
streets, budges, pavements, the width oL front yards, and the height of 
buildings But all of these must be made to conlorm to the needs of 
human beings Attractive communities need not be a liixuiy, if cities 
follow those principles which create order, economy, beauty, and 
harmony 

City Planning in America The eaily seventeenth and eighteenth 
century towns of Ameivca show some evidence ol planning oi design 
In the towns of New England, homes, the meeting house, and the 
town hall weie clusteied about the village common The New Eng- 
land village stands as the best community envuonment that America 
has yet produced 

Wilhamsbmg, Virginia, is peihaps the earliest of our towns which 
reflects some formal atrangement Sii ChusLopher Wien developed 
these plans, which were pnmaiily designed to locate a college within 
the capital of the colony This college, 'LVilham and Maiy, the gov- 
ernor’s palace, and the public buddings, are all caieftilly blended to- 
getliei and set in a charming location. The whole scheme represents 
harmony and propoition 

Another example of early planning is the Univeisity of Virginia 
Its campus is in the shape of a quadianglc, surrounded by beautiful 
colonial buildings ivhicli give the pleasing effect oi an enclosed forum. 
Some of tlic buildings are connected with colonnades, back of which 
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are spacious gaiclens Sunounded by beautiful trees, this campus gives 
an impiession ol seclusion and baimony Piesent generations owe a 
debt to the vision of its founder, Thomas Jefferson 

1 The Philadelphia Plan William Penn designed the oiiginal 
plan of the city of Philadelphia He provided foi a public square at 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 
This Baltimore street illustrates how lack of community planning has been the 
cause of crowded, inefficient, and unhealthy living 


the intersection ol Livo tvicle thoroughlaies The lest of the city tvas 
laid out 111 lectangular blocks This is known as the checker-board 
or “giidiron” plan This plan has the merit of simplicity, but, on the 
other hand, it has the curse of regulaiity and monotony Veiy little 
\ision IS requited for such planning It totally disregaids lulls and 
rolling land, whereas modern planneis would build aiound such ob- 
structions Motor traffic flowing to and from a business centei is not 
efficiently conti oiled by the gridnon plan The plan is tvasteful in 
the use of land and expensive, as it requnes more pavements, sewers. 
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and stieets It is, neveitheless, typical of most later American cities 

2 The Plan of Waihingtorij D C Our national capital was one ot 
the first Ameiican cities to be planned in advance Its site was chosen 
by George Washington Majoi L’Enfant, a French engineer, was ap- 
pointed city planner He laid out the city m a gridiron pattern with 
stieets running ai light angles Upon these he superimposed wide 
diagonal stieets, which radiated from local points, as the spokes in a 
wagon wheel Another outstanding feature was the Mall, at the centei 
of which IS located the Washington monument Surrounding the Mall 
are public monuments and buildings Two of these, the White House 
and the Capitol building arc connected with a famous diagonal street 
called Pennsylvania Avenue 

The advantage of radial streets is that they provide a more direct 
loute from one section of the city to anothei, thereby helping to 
eliminate traffic congestion It also relieves the monotony of the regu- 
lai system While this plan is more satisfactoiy than the giidiron 
plan, tiaffic problems aie cieated where diagonal highways intersect 
with giidiron streets Furthermore, where triangular pieces of prop- 
erty aie created at such in tei sections, the architecture ot the buildings 
may become highly undesirable 

Foi the most part, L’Enfant’s plan has been well kept A lailroad 
managed to find its way across the Mall, but this was removed and a 
beautiful new Union Station was elected m a moie suitable place 
d oday the original plan for Washington is maintained in principle 
by the National Park and Planning Commission New needs and new 
problems may aiise, but only aftei careful study aie modifications 
made Washington occupies a unique place of distinction among the 
cities of the woild because of its beauty and the character of its plan 
But L Enfant s plan did not prevent slums, nor provide schools and 
playgrounds in the light places Today Washington has nearly as 
serious a planning problem as other laige cities 

3 The Columhtan Exposition This exposition was held m Chi- 
cago m i8q3 and gave mspiiation to Ameiican cities to develop city 
planning Undei the ioiesight and dnection of Daniel H Burnham, 
architect, and Fiedeiick Law Olmstead, landscape architect, Jackson 
Park was transformed into a magnificent neo-classic palace garden 
Thousands of visitois were inspired with the creation of “White City,” 
its beautiful buildings with tmvers, lagoons, bridges, and fountains 
As they saw what could be done, people began to think in terms of 
beautiful cities 

As a lesult of this exposition many cities developed plans for civic 
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centeis, aiound which they grouped their public buddings Others 
adopted plans which provided for public jaarks, monuments, play- 
grounds, and recreational centers Some concern was shown for im- 
proving conditions, which meant better health, morals, safety, and 
convenience to the general community Engineers, architects, land- 
scape artists, sociologists, lawyers, ministers, and pubhc-spirited citi- 



Culver Service 

The Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 1893 This exposition did much to awaken 
growing America to the need for civic planning 


zens helped to influence city planning by presenting their ideas and 
solutions for future grou'th and development The ideas of school 
boaids, paik boards, hospital authorities, public utilities, and real 
estate developers also came to be incoiporatcd into the general plan 
By igoo American city planning had begun to develop rapidly and 
effectively 

Modern Planning 

The City Planning Commission Authority to develop plans for the 
future growth of a city is usually vested in a City Planning Com- 
mission or Board This body is composed of 5 to 15 members, and 
generally appointed by the mayor or city council They usually serve 
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Without pay While individual atizens may not be trained in a tech- 
nical sense to creaie plans, they have the power to employ consultants 
and experts to carry on this work In most cases the commission meiely 
gives advice to the legislative body, such as a city council, and to the 
administrative branch, such as the mayor The plans submitted may 
be Ignored, they may be modified, or they may become the basis loi 
a planning law Sometimes public authorities aie compelled by law 
to wait until the commission has submitted plans before legislation 
for public impiovement can be enacted In several instances the com- 
mission IS given full authority, as a boaid of public woiks, to plan 
and cairy out public improvements, subject only to the financial au- 
thority of the city 

By Januaiy, iqgy, theie rvere 1,073 town or city planning boaids in 
the United States, 933 of which wcie official In addition, there were 
515 cities v’lthout planning boards, which had adopted some kind 
of zoning 01 durances. The percentage oL laige cities having planning 
agencies is much higher than that ol smallei cities In 1934, each ol 
the five largest cities and 79 of the 88 cities betrvecn 100,000 and 
1,000,000 population had planning agencies Ol the smaller cities only 
ir,4 of the 14,765 incoiporatcd places of less tlian 5,000 people had 
such agencies 

There aie now planning boards in 46 states and the District of 
Columbia with the greatest conceiitiation m the follorvmg states* 


New Yoik 

142 

Illinois 

45 

Massachusetts 

124 

Connecticut 

35 

Califoi nia 

107 

Wisconsm 

31 

Ohio 

89 

Michigan 

25 

Pennsylvania 

71 

Indiana 

23 

New' Jersey 

47 




In spite of this inipiessive number, many of these planning agencies 
aie inactive and most of them are ineffective This may be due to 
lack ol undei standing of planning problems by citizens, by council- 
men, 01 by the boaid itsell The result is that very lerv commissions 
aie given enough lunds to do their woik 

Money foi catiying 011 the work of these commissions is appropri- 
ated by their city councils Some sccuie less than I500 annually, 40 
cities give liom Si, 000 to $5,000; 39 cities allow over $5,000, g cities 
spend over $30,000 and 4 are supported by inclehniie appropriations 
The Nature of a Master Plan. A Mastei Plan must consider both 
the public and piivatc uses made of the land and of the properties 
located upon it The planning commission makes a survey to gather 
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information of the existing physical land uses and of all possible 
futme developments This study will foim the basis of futuie recom- 
mendations “Use maps” aie drawn up showing the location of recrea- 
tional areas, residential areas, mdustiies and business properties, and 
other types of land use Analysis of present land use in relation to 
population and an estimate of future population make possible an 
estimate of land-use needs foi the future Based on this, the Land-Use 
Plan, tvhzch includes a plan for the distiibiition of population, is 
devised as the mam element of the Master Plan Othei elements of 
the Master Plan include a Transport Plan foi stieet tiaffic, railioads, 
shipping, and airports, a Utilities Plan covering ivater and sewei sys- 
tems, and a Public Services Plan covering parks and playgrounds, 
schools, and public buildings 

Important decisions can be made only by thinking of the Master 
Plan as a tv’hole The plan must consider tialhc pioblems and trans- 
portation It must provide lot the location of streets, paiks, airports, 
and public buildings It must make piovisions for zoning The objec- 
tives for a Master Plan must always be m keeping with the morals, 
safety, health, and convenience of the community There aie two 
requirements for a Master Plan (i) It must be developed by demo- 
ciatic rather than aibitrary methods (2) It must be flexible enough 
to meet changing conditions 

It has been proposed that neighborhood associations be formed to 
co-operate with a central committee of citi/ens, ivho m turn piesent 
their problems to the planning commission for solution Hence, by 
a campaign of education the ideas ol citi/ens are co-ordinated noth 
those of the planning commission in creating the Master Plan 

Finally, intelligent planning will be aitistic if it is tiuly practical 
It must give consideiation to piivate interests, it must also appeal to 
the community as a sensible solution to its pioblems 

How Zoning Functions. Zoning is one tool used to carry out a pait 
of the Master Plan Zoning may be defined as the legal division of the 
city into distiicts oi zones, according to a plan, so as to bring about 
the best use ol all land Here is an illustiation of how zoning func- 
tions 

Joseph Bradley owns a modest home m a beautiful, lesidential section 
of the city He and his wife aie sitting on the porch of their home He 
suddenly puts down his morning paper. 

“Here is an interesting account of a man named Halt, who applied to 
the Building Commissioner for a permit to build a gasoline station m 
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this neighborhood. Judging from tire description given in the paper, it 
sounds like the vacant lot next to the Aklrich house across the street ” 

“That's strange,” lemarked Mrs Bradley “Seveial days ago some men 
weie surveying that lot, and Mrs Aldrich asked them if someone was 
planning to build a new house theie They knew nothing about it as they 
were merely employed by a suiveying company to measure the land and 
to stake It out ” 

"It looks as if Mr Hart will liave to look elsewhere for a place to locate 
his gas station,” said Mr Biadley “The Building Commissioner turned 
him down flat on a budding peimit He had no choice in the matter, as 
this distiict was zoned for residential purposes when the raw land was 
subdmded into lots ” 

Ml Halt, the Budding Commissioner notwithstanclmg, was not the 
kind of poison to lecognize defeat He tonsidied an attorney, who told 
him that he could demand a hearing befoie die Boaid of Zoning Appeals, 
lo which he piorapily took lus case 

This Board is composed of five membeis, whose duty it is to hear and 
decide disputes of this natuic Mr Halt presented the Board with a 
written irctiuon, setting forth his plea The secietaiy of the Board notified 
all piopeity owncis in ihe vicinity of the vacant Jot to attend an open 
healing on the 30th oL Maich, at 10 00 o’clock 

After receiving the notice to appear at the hearing, Joseph Bradley 
talked the matter ovei with seveial of his neighbois They notified othei 
home owneis and called a meeting at Mi Aldiich’s home, which was 
attended by over one hundred men and women Aftei the discussion, a 
lesolution was unanimously adopted to fight any illegal encioachraent 
u[)Oii their homes Mr Bradley was selected to act as spokesman lot the 
group 

The place where the hearing is being held by the Board ol Zoning 
Appeals is Room 205 m the City Hall The Boaid is seated aiound a 
table and the chaiiman calls the meeting to older 

Chairman This is an mloimal meeting and you will all have a chance 
to be heard Mi Halt, since you reejuested this hearing, we shall give 
you the oppoitumty to present your case 

Mr Hart I pui chased this pioperty in good faith and paid a high 
pi ice for It Thcie was nothing mentioned in the tiansaction about zoning, 
nor was there anything in the deed which lestiicted the use of this piop- 
eity I can’t undei stand why these people object to a gas station in their 
community, when the nearest one is over thiee miles away Gas stations 
aie as necessaiy to modem civilization as meat markets and giocciy stores 
Besides, the architecttiic of the station will be 111 keeping with the houses 
m the community, and the pioperty will be landscapd in harmony with 
Its setting 

If the city council lias passed an ordinance telling me that I can’t use 
my own jnopeity foi beneficial piuposes, then I am convinced they 
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exceeded their authority If this Boaid denies my petition ioi a building 
peimiL, I shall appeal to the courts to gam a final lulmg on this oidinancc, 
which I am convinced is unsound and unconstitutional 

Chairman The people of the community where this property is located 
have a spokesman named Joseph Bradley The chair recognizes Mr. 
Biadley, and ihis Board is ready to hear his testimony 
Mr Bradley When we purchased property in this district, Mr Chair- 
man, It was with the understanding that a zoning ordinance lestiicted it 
exclusively for residential purposes If Mr Halt is successful in delcating 
lire puipose of this restiiction, each home will depreciate in value and 
the neighborhood will become a less desiiable place in which to live If 
Mr Halt is successful in his petition, what is to prevent other business 
enterprises from locating m the community? We recognize the necessity 
ot gasoline stations, but we secure motor fuel rvhilc commuting to and 
from woik We realize the necessity for shopping centers, too, but we 
don’t want them in our front yaids There is one moic impoitant thing 
to consider A gas station is going to incicase tiaffic, especially heavy 
tiuckmg on this sticct This will cieate a dangerous hazard for our 
children Several hundred ol us believe this factoi to be of sufficient 
importance to kill any petition to nullity an ordinance which we had 
accepted at lace \aluc 

We also undcistand that Mi Hait owns a fine home in a lestnctcd 
distiict Would he oiler no objection if someone proposed to build a gas 
station or a beer pallor next to his property? 

Chairman To clarify the purpose of zoning for all parties concerned, 
I have asked Mr Edward Brown, an expert employed by the City Plan- 
ning Commission, to come over and tell us about the zoning ordinance 
Mr Brown Zoning, Mr Chairman, is only a small part of what we 
call planning Let me illustrate btipjiose that you wcic contemplating the 
building of a new house II you want this house to be right, you must 
consult a gicat number ol people— an architect, a contiactoi, masons, car- 
penters, plumbeis, and electricians You will plan hundreds of details to 
make your house harmonious and useful 

We would naturally think that cities would likewise have followed some 
planning m their development Like Topsy, however, they “just glow’d” 
By exercising its police powers, a city may now enact ordinances which 
benefit the entire community Theic is a social value m health regula- 
tions, building codes, speed limits, and paikmg regulations So it is with 
zoning oidmances The city is meiely protecting its future growth by 
controlling the use of its icsouices 

Chairman Mr Broivn, are there any court decisions to show that this 
kind ol legislation has been tested m the courts? 

Mr Brown Indeed there aic. Mi Chaiiman The Supreme Court of 
the United States has spoken in very definite terms The principles laid 
down by the court are now recognized and rarely questioned In the exact 
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language of the courts’ clecisJon, "a nuisance may be a light thing in the 
wiong place, like a pig in the pallor, instead of the bainyaid ” You sec. 
Ml Hart, if you own a cai, you cannot paik in fiont of fire hydrants, 
noi can you drive it to endanger the lives of pedestiians We can't always 
do as we please with things we own Piivate piopeity may be regulated 
in the inteiest of the community 

Mr Hart Mr Chairman, I want to withdraw my petition to build that 
gas Station If 7oning protects the investments of people, I am foi it The 
testimony of Mi Brown concerning the purposes oL planning convinces 
me that I am wrong 

Zoning Is Legal. State legislatuies have passed enabling acts grant- 
ing cities the necessary powei to cany out zoning piograms 

Zoning oidinances have been fought in the courts as being con- 
trary to the spiiit of the fouiteenth amendment ' The Stipieme Court 
of the United States upheld zoning as constitulional m an epoch- 
making decision in the case of Euclid Village vs Ambler Realty Com- 
pany This case is consideied tlic cornerstone of planning, and 
squaiely upholds the authority of cities to zone The city council of 
Euclid, Ohio, a subuib of Cleveland, chsliicted the village by passing 
a compiehensive zoning oidmance A certain aiea of the village was 
m line with the industiial giowth of Cleveland Industiy was barted 
from this distnct by the Euclid ordinance The Anildei Realty Com- 
pany asked lor an inpmction restiaming the enforcement of the ordi- 
nance on the ground that it invalidated its constitutional lights In 
Octobei, igafi, the Supieme Court decided that piivate propeity may 
be legulated in the interests of the community The polite powei of 
the state has thus been expanded to permit cities to contiol pioperty 
in the Intel ests of society 

Zoning Is Desirable Zoning is becoming a lecogni/ed piartice in 
the United States Prioi to iqiG, only five cities treie zoned In iq^y 
over 1,500 cities had building codes, while the number which have 


iTlic legal autlioiity Foi /oniiig is lemgnizccl under the 'police powers" ol tire tour- 
teeiuh amendiiicnt 10 the Constirutioii The Siiprciric Coiiit has held tli.u the stales Iraie 
authoiit) “to piesctilre regulations to promote health, peace, motals education and the 
good Older of the people The> may legislate so as to uteiease industucs o£ the sCite, 
develop Its lesoiiices and ada to its wealth and piospciits ’ Under tins rnterpictation, 
the states, may pass quarantine laws, snppicss riots enact builtling icgulations against 
file hazards, conderrrn private property, ahaie innsinccs tate for tire pooi, divide a city 
into zones, pass measures for traffic salctv. and regulate the emplo\ment of vvomen and 
children in industry Used in tins sense zoning docs not conntet with the "due-process” 
clause of the fouiteenth amendment 

Restiictions as to the tise of land are often placed in deeds of cnnvevancc Land in a 
residential disti ict may he piotcctcd hy prohibiting us use for gamtrling, imiiioral pur- 
poses, or for tire sale of liquor This is private legulation of land rise, as distinguished 
[torn public legnlatioii 
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municipal zoning ordinances in force grew to over 1,300 The advan- 
tages ol these codes and ordinances are. 

1 It enables a city to control the density of its population 

2 It enables a city to control the use ol land according to the 
Master Plan, if it has one. 

3 It prevents the blighting of aicas by setting aside certain sections 
for each type of land use Thus, residential areas are protected 
fiom the kind of building that destroys their value 

4 It pieserves market values of pioperties 

5 It piovides for a more etonomical use of the land 

6 It creates confidence 111 home investments 

7 It prevents the hazards of land speculation 

8 It ci cates health conditions by lestiicting the height of buildings, 
by restricting the area of a lot upon which an oivner may build, 
it piovides setbacks, lines for fiont, side, and rear purposes, 
thereby providing light, air, and sunshine 

The courts have lield tiiat zoning to lestrict lacial gioups to ceitain 
areas so as to exclude them horn other distiicts is unconstiuitonal 

“Spot zoning” is a method by which certain politicians try to secure 
special favors at the city hall Some friend may ivant to eiecL a dance 
hall, 01 an apartment house in a residential area If suHicient political 
influence is forthcoming, individual changes in the zoning oidmances 
are sometimes achieved The courts usually overrule these amend- 
ments it they aie contested 

“Zoning by Design” means to plan an area beginning ivith the raw 
land When a neiv subdivision is being contemplated, land planning 
IS relatively simple It is thus possible to locate lots, streets, businesses, 
homes, and recreational centeis in proper ratios depending upon the 
different uses Less difhculty is encountered when zoning new areas 
than in Liying to zone an old section of a city 

Problems for Planners 

Special Problems for Planning Anthoiities. 1 Hounng When 
building a Mastei Plan, city planning agencies must determine where 
the various types of houses belong This helps to improve housing 
conditions and protects property values Public housing, too, must be 
located in proper relation to industry and transpoi tation 

2 The Height of Buildings No other country in the world has 
erected so many tall buildings as America The skyscraper has been 
called an “aichitectural rebel” Like everything else, there are good, 
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bad, and indifEerent skyscrapers Some of them are built for adver- 
tising pur230ses, otheis arc elected as a monument to some great cap- 
italist, like Rockefeller, Woolwoith, or Chryslei 

Tliere aie advantages and disadvantages in tall structures They are 
compact and a gieat many offices can be bi ought together on a lela- 
tively small aiea of high-priced land Hoirever, then size robs the 
areas aiound them of sunlight One skysciapei in New York City 
casts a shadoiv of over seven acres at noon time Streets which sur- 
round them become congested and taxed beyond their capacity during 
the rush liouis of the day Moreover, many people believe that sky- 
scrajieis aie uneconomical They steal land values from other areas 
and too often tliey upset an orderly pattern of land use and occujrancy 
Various methods have been used to control the height of buildings 
Some cities mciease the taxes for each additional story beyond an 
arbitiaiy limit Other areas are zoned to requiie setbacks In such 
cases a building may be erected to a height of 250 feet, the next 100 
feet must be set in toivard the tenter of the building In effect, this 
gives the building a pyiamid shape and permits more light and air 
to sunoundnig aieas The hulk and volume method ol zoning budd- 
ings sets an arbitrary height, the jaroportions of the building being 
based upon the area of land and tlie width of the street Very few cities 
exercise effective control over building lieights in their downtown 
areas 

3 Billboards Advertising is recognized as one of the necessities of 
legitimate business But the indiscriminate use of elaborate signs and 
billboaids in places wheie they distoit scenic beauty and definitely 
lower property values is becoming a questionable practice Many 
beautiful highways are converted into “ribbon slums” partly through 
the use ol unconti oiled advcitising 
Billboaids may become a menace to safety when placed near high- 
way curves and lailioad crossings The National Safety Council says, 
“The billboard can be a distinct menace to safety if it is so located 
that It seuously distracts the attention of the driver, or obstructs his 
view on a curve, or at an intersection There is only one cure for the 
hazaid — a big dose of public opinion crystallized in legislation ” 
Roadside advertising has been controlled m a numbei of states 
In 1935 the Supreme Judicial Coint of Massachusetts rendered a 
sweeping decision in regard to roadside adveitising It held that bill- 
boards which diveit the attention ol motorists aie iiaffic hazards Con- 
sequently, (1) billboards may be limited m size, (2) they may be set 
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Here are two problems city government must solve— stream pollution and the 

smoke hazard 


Standards are prescribed for the location and size of signs California 
has also passed legislation to protect the scenic areas of public high- 
ways 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that high taxes 
may be placed upon signs to discourage outdoor advertising “If the 
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city desires to discourage billboaids by a high taxj we know oi noth- 
ing to hinder, even apait fiom the right to piohibit them altogether ” 
4 Smoke Our cities have the gieat problem of combating smoke 
and soot The air becomes polluted trom the misuse of coal and oil 
in factories, heating plants, locomotives and the lurnaces of houses 
Smoke cieates a foggy atmosphere and is recognized as a menace to 
good health It iiicieases laundiy bills, it affects shade trees and green 
vegetation It necessitates the moie frequent painting of wooden 
buildings and the cleaning ol stone and cement structuies 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Lee 


Waste IS one of the great social costs of unplanned communities This is all that 
IS left of the shopping district of a town left stranded when an Oklohoma oil 

boom collapsed 

It has been calculated that in Detroit 17 tons oI soot settle annu- 
ally upon eveiy squaie mile of the city The Fuel Research Laboia- 
toiies estimate that damages from smoke and the waste of fuel amount 
to more than 500 million dollars a year in the United States 

Scientific methods have been developed to measure the density of 
smoke City ordinances have been passed attempting to regulate smoke 
hazards Smoke inspectors have been appointed to detect violations of 
the law Smoke regulations, however, are hard to enlorce The best 
results are obtained by educating the public and securing then co- 
operation in combating the smoke menace 

5 Elimination of Non-Conforming Uses Zoning oidinances are 
usually not retroactive except when applied to nuisances For exam- 
ple, an apartment house cannot be condemned by a zoning ordinance 
if It existed in a residential district piior to the enactment oL the 
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ordinance But when a city expands so that homes grow up around 
ceitain industries and business uses, such as soap factories, slaughter 
houses, biickyards, and laundries, the mdustiies may be condemned 
in the interests of public welfare, on such grounds as sanitation, fiie 
hazaids, lack of drainage, or uses that are detrimental to health 
Zoning can nei'er be ellective until a fan method of eliminating non- 
conforming uses has been developed 

Regional Planning Large communities become decentralized ivhen 
people move to the suburbs to avoid noise, congestion, and to enjoy 
a fuller hie near natuie This cieates a metiojrolitan legion, one 
that contains local political subdivisions grouped about a cential 
dominating city Living in a similar enviionment, these communities 
should have common pin poses and neighborhood interests Planning 
does not stop at aitihcial boundaiies, tor there aie too many prob- 
lems whicli are common to the city and its satellites If each tries to 
letain its individuality, usually none makes a contiibution toivaid 
solving their joint pioblems 

For this jmipose county planning has been authorized in 26 states 
The purpose is to co-ordinate the activities of any paiticular legion 
Certain gams can be made by consolidating such activities as the pav- 
ing ol stieets, building budges, water mams, sewage systems and pio- 
viding file protection By regional zoning oidinances, we can pi event 
beauttlul higluvays from becoming “ribbon” cities •with a “shoe- 
stung” giowth of gas stations, “hot-dog” stands, auto camps, beer 
gaidens, stoics, and garages 

Califoima leads other states with 24 regional planning associations 
The Los Angeles County Regional Planning Commission is one of 
the oldest, having been organized in 1923 It contiols an aiea ol 4,085 
squaie miles, with 44 incorporated units and a population ol over 
bvo million people The Commission plans and contiols sanitary 
storm sewers, street lighting and a comprehensive county jiaik system 
It makes plans for highways, zoning, and land subdivision It is also 
interested in landscajae designing, and protection ol scenic beauty 
Many othei communities have adopted similar forms ol legional plan- 
ning and contiol 

State Planning The state planning movement has grown in 
strength and imjiortance since the creation of the National Planning 
Boaid in 1933 Tins Boaid and its successor, the National Resources 
Planning Board, have been influential in helping to create 46 state 
planning bodies before 1935 Thirty-nine of these have become perma- 
nent jilanning boaids in their lespectivc commonwealths 

Almost every State Planning Board has tried to get a pictme of the 
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State concerned — ^what type of people live there and the piobable 
shift of population These boards have examined problems of sub- 
sistence, income, and health conditions An investigation has been 
made of the jihysical resouices by various states These include land, 
water, minerals, loiests, and recieational facilities They plan how 
agricultural lands may be put to better use They have attempted to 
develop methods of conseiving our vanishing lesources, such as coal, 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 

Transportation has a great effect on community life. This village is declining 
because of good roads and automobiles which carry the surrounding farmers to 
larger towns for their shopping. 

iron ore, gas, and oil Efforts have been made to rebuild forests, pro- 
tect streams from pollution, preserve wildlife, and to conserve our 
play spaces and points of histone interest Transportation problems 
have been studied with an attempt to integrate highway systems with 
other methods of transportation such as air, water, or rail These plans 
were developed after inventories and statistical data had been care- 
fully assembled 

Another major activity of the State Planning Board has been the 
assistance given to counties, districts, and cities by furnishing them 
with legal and technical advice for zoning and planning 

Two types of county zoning are now in use (i) urban, with the 
control of loadside and suburban development, and (2) rural, which 
is intended to contiol the rural uses of the land, such as agiicultuie, 
forestry, and rccieation 

Several states have developed a new method of regulating the plot- 
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ting and subdivision of the land through licensing real estate sales- 
men and biokers Their licenses may be revoked if there is evidence 
that their methods violated any of the subdivision piovisions of the 
law 

Conclusion. A city is an ever-growing oiganism Its giowth is never 
complete, it changes continually to meet the needs of the times 
Recognizing that this growth must be controlled for orderly develop- 
ment, a progressive community provides a long-range program Plan- 
ning IS nothing more than an intelligent attempt to develop a useful 
picture of what the community should be 

A Master Plan helps to prevent a helter-skelter development of the 
community It serves as a guide to elected and administrative officials, 
who must decide questions of policy relating to pure water, sewage 
disposal, recreation facilities, slum-clearance, tiansportation, housing, 
population distribution, and other problems The activities aie co- 
ordinated into a comprehensive land-use pattern by the planning 
board 

While one of the goals of planning is to protide beautiful sm- 
roundings, its largei aims are to make the community a convenient, 
useful, and healthier place to live As a prospective piopeity owner, 
you want assuiance that an investment m a house is protected by zon- 
ing oidinances As a business man, you will want to select a factory 
site with adequate transportation facilities You rvill ivant to be sure 
that your plant will not be condemned as a nuisance because it was 
built in the -wrong place As a citizen, you unll rvelcome planned 
schools, recreation facilities, and controlled traffic 

The ultimate goal of city planners is to establish a planning board 
m every city, town, and \ illage While this may be a far-reaching ob- 
jective, recent trends show that official planning boaids and commis- 
sions are increasing in the United States 

There can be little value to planning, however, unless it is backed 
by public opinion Public officials will not appropriate funds to sup- 
port planning boards unless there is strong public sentiment in its 
favor People must be educated to realize that cvise planning is an 
investment from which they will receive full value for their money 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

I Tiy to use these words in relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest city planning, Williamsburg, gridiron plan, mall, planning com- 
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missioiij White City, IVIaslei Plan, land-iise maps, neighborhood associa- 
tions, zoning, police poweis, spot zoning, zoning by design, setback, non- 
conforming uses, regional planning 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a. Describe the nature of planning, and show why it is both desirable 
and necessary b Enumeiatc some ol the cai ly attempts to jilan in Amer- 
ica and show what effect the Columbian Exposition had on the planning 
movement c. What aie the functions of planning commissions, and to 
what extent are they being used in the United States? d. Describe the 
nature of a Master Plan, and show how it is created e. State the facts in 
the case of Euclid Village uf Ambler Realty Company, and show how 
the police poweis aie invoked to carry out the legality of zoning f. Give 
reasons foi the desirability ol zoning g Enumeiatc some ol the special 
problems which planning authontres must face h Explain the purpose 
and nature of legional and state planning 

CAN YOU THINK’ 

3 a. What obstacles stand m the way of completely rebuilding our cities 
to conform to a designed plan? b Plow does planning pi ovide for higher 
standaids of living, and lower living costs? c In spite of die fact that 
Washington, D C , is a planned cit), its slum pioblcm is as gi-cat as any 
other city Why? d Many of oui laige cities aie in reality a combination 
of satellite towns What common problems do they have which the citv 
planner must tiy to solve? e IVhat planning pioblems has the automobile 
cieated for cities? f. Of what impoi lance to the city planner aie (a) popu- 
lation changes, (b) employment, (c) tax lates, (d) tiaffic accidents, (e) 
transportation, (f) new housing developments? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Map. Make a large map of your city or town, designating with colois 
the location of chuichcs, schools, hospitals, factoiies, stores, filling sta- 
tions, bcci gardens, apartments, hot-dog stands Hoiv could many unde- 
sirable features have been eliminated by zoning oidmances? 

5 Committee. Aiiange for a committee to intcivicw a city planner who 
IS employed in a City Planning Coininissioii Find out all you can about 
the Commission and its functions Aie members appointed or elected? 
Plow much money is spent for planning? Ask about the Master Plan and 
zoning legulations Report to your class 

6 A Special Report. 'Write a special papet on “How My Community Can 
Be Impioced” Suggest a long-iange community plan with practical sug- 
gestions List the sole spots that could be ciadicated Considei such fac- 
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(,01s as streets, utilities, and transpoitation Show how the community 
could be beautified with moie trees and shrubs, elimination ol billboards, 
and telephone wires 

y Plan. Make a laige-scale drawing showing the plan for a model com- 
munity of about 1,500 people Develop a civic center, around which group 
the libiai7, churches, and public buildings Place all the activities neces- 
saiy to the hie of a small community— retail stores, garages, schools, and 
small industries— m their piopcr relation to dwelling houses See Fedeial 
Housing Admimstiation, Planning Piofitable Ncighboi hoods, Technical 
Bulletin No 7, Successful Subdwisions, Land Planning Bulletin, No 1, 
and Planning Neighboi hoods foi Small Homes, Technical Bulletin No 5 
These may be secured fiom the Siipeiintendent of Documents 
8 A Written Paper. Let each member of your class write a papei of 500 
to 1,000 woids on the subject, “Planning for Social Progress Is a Challenge 
to the Intelligence of a Demociatic Society ’’ Discuss some of the best 
papeis 


WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 General Readings Pamphlets A City Pltnnnng Pi imei. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D C , Rinal Planning— the Village, Farmer’s 
Bulletin, No 1441, Sujienntcndcnt ol Documents, Washington, D C, 
Citizen, Youth and Town Planning, New England Town Planning Asso- 
ciation, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Zoning, a Statement 
of P)inci[}les and Piocedine, Chamber of Commeice of the United States, 
IVashington, D C , ^4 City Planning Punier, Bulletin No 11, Ptuduc 
Unncrsity, Lafayette, Indiana, Building Ameuca,Y , No 2, “Community 
Planning”, J E Colcord, Youi Community, Russell Sage Foundation, 
N Y 

10 Elements of City Planning. Consult T Adams, Outline of Town and 
City Planning, chaps xi-xii, H M I.ewis, City Planning, Why and How, 
chaps xxiii-xxiv, K B Lohman, Punciples of City Planning, chaps iv-v 
and MX 

11 Zoning Consult T K Hubbard and FI V Flubbard, Our Cities 
Today and Tomou ow, chap xi, H M Lewis, City Planning, Why and 
How, cliap xvi, K B Lohman, Punciples of City Planning, chap xvii 

12 Paiks, Playgrounds, and Recreation Consult T K Flubbard and H 
V Hubbaid, Oin Cities Today and Tomouoxo, chaps xv-xvi, H M Lewis, 
City Planning, Why and Hoxu, chap xvii, K. B Lohman, Punciples of 
City Planning, chaps xiii-xiv 

13 Garden Cities. Consult T Adams, Outline of Town and City Plan- 
ning, pp 273-76, Ebenezer Howard, Gaiden Cities of Tomoirow, R 
Hudson, Rad bum, A Plan foi Living, K B Lohman, Punciples of City 
Planning, chap xvi 
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NEW FORMS OF CITY GOVERNMENT ARE LEADING TO 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 

■k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k-k-kir-k-k-k-kir-k-k-kick-k'kir'k-k-k-k'k-k-k-k'k-k-k-kichitidf 

Democratic city government is one which is efficient, truly representative of the 
people's wishes, and capable of providing all the services a modern urban 
center needs In the past, American city government has not always lived up to 
this ideal In an effort to meet this challenge to our democracy, we have devel- 
oped modern forms of city government and attempted to modify city charters so 
that city dwellers can more effectively work out the problems with which they 
are faced. 

■k-k-k'k'k'k-k-k-k-kickicit'k'k'k'kir-k-k'k-k'k-k-k-k'k'A-k-k-k'kic'k'k-k'k-kic'k-k-k-kit 

The Functions and Usual Government of Cities 

The Growth of tire Modern City The modem city is a distinguish- 
ing fcatuie of oui civilization The census shoivs that one of the 
outstanding characteustics of our population movements has been the 
growth of urban centeis Many factors help to account foi this diift 
Developments in ti ansportation and construction have made it pos- 
sible lor laige gioups of people to supply their wants together The 
factoiy system has been a centralizing influence, for men have come 
to the city in the hope of finding nidustiial emplo-^ment The cen- 
tiali/ing of industry has tended to pioduce the same effect on capital, 
so that neiv entet prises have sought locations neai the source ol finan- 
cial resouices Modern larm machinery and nnpiovcd methods of 
agiicnlture have released men fiom the sod Immigiants have largely 
settled in uiban aieas All these factors affect one another to produce 
increased growth. The onginal location of die city may have been 
dictated bv transportation facilities, resources, oi accident Industry 
attiacted workers from the faims or foreign countries The returns 
fiom iiidustiy built reseivoirs of capital New industries were at- 
ti acted to these centers Tins is the soil of “snoivball-doivn-hiU” in- 
fluence that we have noticed before In addition to these basic influ- 
ences, people, especially young people, have moved to the city because 
of educational advantages, and opportunities for amusement which 
make possible a more active social life The story of the countiy boy 
making good in the city is a familiar theme in the American story. 

348 
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Since the Fust World War the United States has rapidly passed 
from an agricultural to an uiban and industrial nation This means 
that ovei one-halt oL our people live in centers with a population of 
2,500 or more Neaily a sixth of oui population lives in our 10 largest 
cities As a result, modem cities find themselves confiontcd with de- 
mands for increased services The volume of governmental activity 
for New Yoik City, for instance, is greater than foi Neiv York State 
Cities Find themselves tiying to solve social and economic problems 
that aie difficult and complex Governments that woiked well in 
towns of a few thousand people may be wholly incapable of handling 
problems that arise m cities of many thousands 

How the Functions of Cities Change The functions performed by 
oui cities in colonial times were relatively simple The lollowmg list 
is an example of the codified laws of Albany and New York City in 
1775 They show the relative simplicity of the duties of the toirn 
authoiities 

Sunday obseicance 
Regulating the making of bread 
Regulating Ncgioes 
Preseiving the commons 
Establishing a night watch 
Pi eventing laffling 
Preventing fires 
Repairing streets 
Presciibing the Oath of Freedom 
Regulating the market 
Regulating inidwives 

The more complex our urban centeis become, the more serious 
the problem ol municipal admmistiation glows The modern city 
must peiform many increased limctions necessary to safeguard the 
health, morals, and the welfaie of society Here ate a few of modern 
city duties' 

Zoning and city planning, contiol of traffic, auto patiol, mounted patrol, 
centialwcd puicliasuig, municipal airpoils, employment agencies, way- 
farers’ lodges, woikhouses, ]ii\enilc couits, police schools, inspection of 
food and daily products, mumciiial hospuals, welfare and lelief, paiking 
meters, venereal disease clinics, traffic lights, regulation ol auto trailers, 
sewage disposal plants, municipal ownership of public utilities, com- 
munity centeis, playgiounds, golf courses, swimming pools, bath houses, 
file piotection, parks, schools 

Furthermore, our congested populations must be fed, housed, and 


Setting local weights and measures 
Pi eventing frauds in firewood 
Regulating mviceis to funeials 
Piohibitmg hawkeis and peddlers 
Pieventing stiangeis from being a 
chaige 

Preventing sale of imnpe hints and 
vegetables 

Forcing masters of vessels to give 
an account of then passengers 
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educated Methods of tianspoitaUoii must be established to bring in 
food supplies, and to move people to and trom then work Liie and 
property must be protected, law and oidei must be established A pine 
water supply must be available, sanitation must be maintained for 
the preset vation of health The problem of municipal government is 
becoming so complex that we cannot loiigci expect solutions from 
politicians City government is becoming a field for expel Ls who aie 
trained in the principles of admmistiation, engineering, latv, and 
finance 

As the city continues to give these greater services, the costs they 
add to government must be met by an inciease in leventie In ^9^52 
our cities spent four and one-half billion dollars, or one-third of the 
total government expenditures in the United States The business of 
city government, therefoie, begins to paiallel that of modem business 
enteipiise This calls for expert leadership and admin is native ability. 

Mayor-Council Government of Cities The laige maprnty of our 
cities are governed by a mayor and a council. This type of govern- 
ment is sometimes called the “fedeial” hum because it is modeled 
altei the Iramewoik of our national government 


( rrr:": > 
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The mayor is elected for a term which vanes from two to four 
years In those cities which have a strong mayor-type organization, 
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the office is usually vested with sufficient power by the city charter to 
make the mayor an outstanding executive His first duty is to enforce 
the law He carries out those administrative functions assigned by the 
charter and by oidmances of the council. In some cities he is given the 
veto power over legislation passed by the council 

The mayor appoints the various heads of depaitments, sometimes 
called commissioners, to take charge of the administrative units of 
the city The most important of these aie 

1 Lau' 

2 Finance 

3 Safety — including fire and police 

4 Public Woiks — including seweis, streets, liighway construction, 
and engmeeiing work 

5 Public 'Welfare — including parks, playgrounds, lecieation, and 
chanties 

In some cities the mayor may remove these ollicers at mil Sometimes 
these depaiiment heads form a cabinet, which meets with the mayor 
to discuss the problems of the city 

Before an era of municipal reform was launched m the United 
States, It was common piactice for many of our cities to be governed 
by a tv’o-chambeied council Even as late as 1905, 10 of our largest 
cities sLill possessed two houses These councils proved to be cumber- 
some and unwieldy, and liave been replaced by the unicameral, or 
one chamber, system Another leatuie which was character istic of city 
councils was their large membership These factors did much to 
weaken the powers of the mayor The prevailing tendency has been 
for most cities to reduce the membeiship of their legislative bodies 

Usually a city is divided into ivaids, each of which elects a city 
councilman His term of office vanes liom two to foui years The city 
council passes on the budget, piepaied liy the mayor It makes appro- 
piiations necessary to carry on the actuities of the city It enacts 
ordinances for the safety and welfare of the people These ordinances 
must not conflict with state or federal laws, and must deal primarily 
with local conditions 

The success of the mayoi’s administration depends not only on a 
strong mayor chartei, but also upon the ability of strong executives. 
Oui country has produced many outstanding mayors, such as Brand 
Whitlock of Toledo, Newton D Bakei, and Tom L Johnson of 
Cleveland Fiorello LaGuardia has been an unusually strong execu- 
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Farm Security Administration, photo by langi 


A committee of the Chicago Board of Aldermen meeting in the City Hall Gov- 
ernment in many major cities is conducted largely by such committees. 


Defects of the Mayor-Council Type of Government. It was with 
considerable insight that the late Lord Bryce^ summed up the lesults 
of city government m the United States, when he said, “Theie is no 
denying that the government of cities is the one conspicuous failuie 
of the United States ” Perhaps the most outstanding reason for this 
failure is that most of our cities are still controlled by the weak mayor 
type of government Because the city charter does not fix definite 
lesponsibihty on the mayor, theie is a division of authority. In some 
cases, the mayor lacks the power to veto legislation. In otheis, he 
must secure permission of the council to dismiss subordinates after 
presenting detailed reasons foi his decision Another weakness is the 
piactice of electing important officials, such as auditors, tieasureis, and 
finance officers, independent of the mayor This piocluces a cumber- 
some system of checks and balances Such a confusion of duties and 
responsibilities often results m chaos, because there is a lack of con- 
centration of authority and responsibility in the chief executive 

^ yames Biyce, The America?! Commotiwealth, 1889 ed , New Yoik The Macmillan 
Company, Vol I, p bo8 
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Again, the office o£ mayor is shortlived After a term of two to four 
years, he may be retired from public life, even though he has a good 
lecord as an administiator Quite fiequently he is foiced to itin 
against an opposing candidate whose code ot ethics peimits him to 
use sound truchs, or any foim of ballyhoo and exhibition to win 
Such opponents are often able vote-getters They do not debate issues 
fairly, but stoop to piactices which an honorable candidate would 
shun Men of ability resent such unfair tactics Their services can 
command higher salaries in business or industiy They are reluctant 
to give up security for political unccitainty The result is that medioc- 
rity fiequently reigns at the city hall 

Anotliei practice ivliich has confused the voteis is that of electing 
city officials simultaneously with state and national officers The latter 
receive the spotlight on election day, and little attention is given to 
local affaiis Some cities now hold municipal elections in odd years, 
thus making the people more conscious of the needs within then 
oivii communities Partisan ballots are anothei evil in the election of 
city officials Until people have learned to vote for men qualified by 
character and training, and to support only issues which have bene- 
ficial merits, regardless of partisanship, they cannot hope to have their 
cities successfully administered Many cities have now adopted the 
non-partisan ballot 

The city ivhicli piotides for only a weak executive and divided 
lesponsibihty becomes a paiadise for the professional politician Pow- 
erful political machines have been built up in our cities by patronage, 
through tlie appointment of relatives, friends, and political workers 
to jobs on city payrolls Methods for contiolling the votes of the popu- 
lace, especially those of illiterate citizens, aie developed thioiigli pre- 
cinct captains and ward leaders We need only to read the record of 
political corruption under such bosses as Croker and Tweed of Tam- 
many Plall in New York City, The Philadelphia Gas Ring, controlled 
foi many years by James McManes, or of George Cox. who controlled 
Cincinnati, to realize the possibilities for corruption in municipal 
affairs Lincoln Steflens,^ while investigating conditions in American 
cities, once interviewed “Boss” Cox 

“When I went to Cincinnati from Cleveland I knew the conditions 
theie, what was what and who was who, and early m my first morning, 
before eight o’clock, I sought out Boss Cox His office was over his ‘Mecca’ 
saloon, in a little fiont hall loom one flight up The door was open I 

^Fiom The Autobwgiaphy of Lincoln Steffens, copyright, 11)31, by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, pp 483-84 
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saiv' a gical hulk of a man, sitting there alone, his back to the door, his 
feet up on the window sill, he was leading a newspaper I knocked, no 
1 espouse I walked in; he did not look up 
" ‘Ml Cox^’ I said 
“An affirraatise giunt 

“ ‘Ml Cox, I undei stand that you arc the boss of Cincinnati ’ 

“Slowly his feet came down, one by one They sloivly walked his chair 
aioiind, and a stolid face tinned to let two daik, sliaip eyes study me 
While they measured, I gave niy name and explained that I ivas ‘a student 
of politics, coiiu]it politics, and bosses' I lepcated that I had hcaid he 
was the boss of Cincinnati 
“ ‘Ate you?' I asked 

“ ‘I am,' he giiimbled in his lioaise, throaty voice 
“ ‘Of course you have a mayoi, and a council, and judges^' 

“ ‘I have,’ he admitted, ‘but’ — he pointed with his thumb back over his 
shoiddei to the desk — ‘I have a telephone, too 

The mfeience in the last statement was that Cox could control 
these oOtcials The power which this man wielded over officials tvas 
that of an autociat His ivoid was law; his henchmen obeyed 
Those in poiver fiequently contiol the actions oi both mayor and 
council Machine pohtuians iiave often used the police depaitment 
for the collection of giaft. Public contiacts and lianchises hate been 
given to blends of tlie political liosscs The giowth of bosstsm can be 
checked by centialmng the control ol authonty in an exetulivc 
whom the people can hold responsible loi cdective adraimstiation 
People must he made conseious of inefficiency and conuption 
Through co-opeiaiive action, they tan leave clean municipal gov- 
ernment 


Ti-ie Commissiom Form of Local Government 

Municipal Home Rule ^ Municipal Home Rule is a piovision of 
the state constitution tvhich peimits cities to govern themselves In 
many states municipalities aie hce to chalt then own chattels Usually 
a charter commission is elected by popiilai ajiiirosal Tins body, with 
the aid ol cxpeits, holds public lieaiings, then cbalts a cliaitei It is 

I Befoie the adoption of Mimitipil Home Rule clieic was a i^icai deal of inLeitcicncc 
nilh cities by state Icgislauues Nen Soik State is an cxcelleiu example ol bon slate 
legislatines ulopled "log-iollmg ’ piacticcs Iiom iqos to igis the New Soik Icgislat'iic 
passed nenlv 8,o('o trivial bins uhich altecled New Voik Cil> Many lelated lo names ol 
stiecis, some closed alleys, others granted pensions 

Othei state Icgislaunes cie.ited new positions or laiicd salaiics of city officials who 
belonged to the patty in povci Clttcn new positions weie cicatcd, such as a citv finance 
otficci He nould be clothed null sufficient powei to ciipjilc the masoi of an opposing 
political ]iaity Home lulc is ihe lesult ol an cnligliuned jiublic opinion which legatclcd 
tins abuse ol powei as eotiuaiy to demoeiatie piiuciples 
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then submitted to the electoiate To become effective it must be 
adopted by a majority vote of the people The charter must not con- 
flict with the state statutes, its provisions are subject to interpretation 
of the courts 

Some states provide optional chaiters from ■which its cities can 
thoose A Home Rule amendment added to the Ohio constitution m 
iqi2 pinvided that the legislatuie could enact optional chaiters 
which might be adojited by a vote of the people m any city In 1913 
tlnee charteis weie provided, the “ledeial” or mayoi -council, the 
“commission,” and the “manager” plans Ohio cities aie now jiei- 
mitted to cliaft their own charters 

How Cities Aie Governed by a Commission The commission foim 
of municipal goveinment was fiist adopted in Galveston, Texas This 
city ivas neaily destroyed by a West Indies hurricane in 1900 About 
7,000 lives ivere lost, 1,000 homes u’cre swept away The xrater works, 
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power plant, and other municipal services were destroyed The old 
mayor and council government collapsed for ivant of public con- 
fidence and support The people turned for leadership to tlie “Deep 
Water Committee,” composed of business men who had been working 
for harbor impiovement They appealed to the Texas legislature for 
relief The legislature gi anted a charter in 1901, and the commission 
form of government went into effect. 

The commission is composed ot five membeis usually elected by 
majority vote It has joint powcis to enact ordinances, grant fianchises, 
and draw up the budget The commissioneis choose one of their 
membeis as mayoi to preside ovei commission meetings and to act 
as ceiemonial head of the city The mayor has no veto power Besides 
being a member ot the legislative-policy-maLmg body, each commis- 
sionei acts as administrator of a depaiinient The departments are 
usually airanged on the following lines (1) police and fire, (2) streets 
and public impioveraents, (3) wateiworks and sewage, (4) finance 
and revenue This foim of government is unique because it perfoinis 
both executive and legislative functions 

Galveston has had 40 years of success under the commission form 
of government A great sea-wall, costing over 1 1,000,000, has been 
built to protect it from finther disaster Galveston’s bonds are no 
longer a liability on the maiket Public confidence has been restored 
by reducing the public debt, without increasing tax rales 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century over 400 cities have 
adopted the commission form of government Within recent years, 
however, some of them have abandoned the plan Its populanty seems 
to be on the decline 

Cities governed by a commission have been, for the most part, run 
honestly and free from “graft ” The number of elected officials is 
small, their actions can leadily be checked In some cities governed 
by a commission, tlie officials are subject to popular control, through 
the use of such devices as the iniiiativc, referendum, and lecall 

Criticisms of this t)pe of government aie (1) that it lacks a single 
executive head who ran act with full anthoiity, (2) theie is a division 
of anthoiity among five men, each ot ivliom can “pass the buck” back 
to the commission for negligence occuumg m his department, and 
(3) there is little piovision made for the services of the trained expeit 
Good administiatoi's are not often obtained by popular election The 
commission plan is not well adapted to the successful handling of ad- 
mimstrauve functions that need expert direction 
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The Council-Manager Plan of City Government 

The Council-Manager Plan. This plan is an outgiowth of an at- 
tempt to find a satisfactory sofuLion to the piobfem of good city 
government These chaiteis calf for the efection of a smatf city coun- 
cif, usually fiom thiee to five members The council appoints the city- 
manager It also chooses one of its members as mayor, who acts as 
chan man of tlie council and as ceiemomal head of the city The 
piinciples embodied in the manager plan are (i) those who determine 
policies shall be elected, (2) those who administer policies shall be 
appointed Theie is nothing new nor theoretical m this plan of govern- 
ment, for the same relationship exists between a school board and a 
superintendent of schools, or between the general manager ot a pri- 
vate coiporation and its directors Under the mayor-council plan we 
have consistently violated this principle It appears that wc aie the 
only civilized people who insist upon electing administrative officers 
ot cities by populat vote 

The manager is held to strict account by the city council He has 
the power to appoint and remove subordinates, subject to civil service 
legulations He meets ivith the council and advises them, but does 
not vote The duties of the manager geneially include 

1. Enfoicing all laivs and ordinances 

g Making recommendations to the council 

3 Pieparmg the annual budget and keeping the council advised on 
finances of the city 

4 Preiaanng such special reports as the council may require 

5 Appointing, removing, and supeivising all dejiartment heads, 
and accepting lesponsibilily for their efficient conduct 

1 Wheie the Plan Originated The fiist city of any size to appoint 
a manager was Staunton, Virginia This city could not cieate a new 
government, as its two-chamber council and may 01 was fixed by the 
state constitution It could, however, under the city charter, appoint 
new officeis In iqo8, Mr Charles E Ashburner,i engineer for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, was appointed manager It was fortu- 
nate that the council chose an energetic and outstanding executive 

VThe appoinlmcnl ot Mr Ashbmnei was quite accidental A friend who was a member 
ot the council asked him to estimate the cost ot making lepairs on a leaky dam The 
lowest bid of local coiitiactois had been ?ioao Ashhiiiner estimated that the job could 
be completed loi Jlyijy Tlic council followed his advice and it was actually completed 
foi less Ashbuinei ivas appointed at a salaty ot 15 a.i)Oo a )ear later he went to Spring 
field, Ohio, at $6,000 Norfolk, Virginia, later paid him ji6,ooo and in 1923 Stockton, 
California, employed him at a salary of fao.ooo 
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He ivas successful in saving money and at the same time in increasing 
the services rendered The success ol the experiment soon spread to 
other cities. 

2 The Dayton Experiment Following the adoption of the home 
rule amendment to the Ohio constitution in 1912, Dayton pioceeded 
to revise its charter A diaiter commission recommended the council- 
manager plan It was adopted and ivcnt into effect January 1, 1914 
This was the Erst laige city in the country to try the expciiment Its 
charter provides for a commission of five members, elected at large, 
who appoint the manager In addition, the charter provides lor ( 1) non- 
paitisan piirnanes and elections, (2) the initiative, (3) the refer endum, 
and (4) the recall of cither tlie commission or manager Applying this 
device ol popular contiol to the managei is really a s'lolation ot the 
manager jilan principle Ht cannot be expected to do his best ivoik 
if he is subject to popular clamor His immediate lesponsibihty should 
be to the city council 

Dayton expeiienced heavy losses through the floods of 1913 She 
wisely chose an able admmistiatoi , Mr Hemy M Waite His work 
teas successful and the reputation of Dayton ioi cfhcient administiation 
quickly spread to othei cities, some of which adopted the manager 
plan 

3 The Cincinnati Expeiimeni Cincinnati, “the Queen City of the 
West,” had cainecl a notouous reputation for poor government The 
city vas boss-ndclcn irith machine politics and the spoils system In 
1924, Ml Lent D Upson of the Detioit Bureau of Municipal Re- 
seaich was employed to make a survey o( the city His repoi t showed 
that Cincinnati was issuing bonds foi cuuent operating expenses, its 
personnel was inadequate and poorly paid, Us civil service ivas not 
functioning, streets were in a deplorable condition, and its charitable 
ivoik and health piogiam had been abandoned 

A charter commission lecoramencled the council -managei plan, 
which iras adopted by popular vote A council ol nine ivas elected at 
laige by the system of pioportional repicscntalion ^ The first managei 
to be chosen was Colonel Clarence O Sheinll, an array engineer, and 
foimeily Superintendent of Parks and Buildings of the District of 
Columbia Under his administiation the merit system ivas strictly fol- 
loived in making appointments, the bonded indebtedness eras reduced, 
and the Lax late ivas loirercd During the depression, the city issued 

rpiopaiuonal repicsciitation is a plan tm clccling lepresentativcs to legislative bodies 
It issuies icpiescntation to minoiity giniips oC any impouance Hcnrc i£ one filth oE 
the population oC a city voted a ininoiuy ticket, onc-fiEth oE tlie council Mould be repre 
sentatives oE this paity 
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no deficiency bonds, nor sciip, while the salaries of municipal em- 
ployees wcie piorapLly paid m cash The manager refiained from 
interfering with the duties of the council and devoted his attention 
primarily to administrative duties Colonel Sheiiill ivas succeeded as 
manager by Clarence A Dykstia, whose efficient management of the 
city ivon for him wide acclaim as an administrator 

4 ItsFailuie in Cleveland Cleveland adopted the council-manager 
plan 111 1924, and after a seven year trial abandoned it One of its 
weaknesses at the outset was its large council ot si^ men Though 
these men were elected by proportional representation, most of them 
were politicians tvho leadily folloivcd then paily bosses in agreeing to 
a 60-40 split 111 the division of the spoils of office ^ 

The first city managei, 'William R Hopkins, was a local man with 
ability and business expeiience But, instead of managing and ad- 
miiiisteiing, lie took pait 111 forming policies It ivas, thcrefoie, only 
iiatuial that he could stand or fall with the issues which he advocated 
His paitisanship pioduced antagonisms and he eras discharged after 
SIX years of service The managei chaiter was abandoned a shoit time 
later when a council-mayor charter ivas adopted by popular vote 
Other forces iveie at woik ivhich discredited the manager plan of 
government in Clei eland Seveial city councilmcn were indicted, one 
for bribeiy, and another foi a scandal ivhich involved the purchase 
of laud for the city Both were comicted and served teims in the 
penitentiary A foiiner councilman threatened to expose others, when 
he, too, ivas indicted tor haiing been involved in the land scandals 
He was shot and killed before the tiial This had much to do with 
ci eating a lack of confidence in the managei plan 

The large foreign population of the city tvas not in sympathy with 
the system of proportional representation for electing councilmcn, be- 
cause they did not understand it It was also obnoxious to pai Ly leaders, 
ivho encouraged opposition to the system 

Fuitheimore, in the midst of the depression a special election ivas 
called to vote on a neiv city chaiter to re-establish the old mayoi -coun- 
cil system Less than one-half of the legisteied voters ivent to the polls 
The manager plan ivas defeated by a small maigin 

Finally, party leaders and paitisan councilmen continually violated 
the spirit of the manager chartei and of the civil seivice by making 
demands upon administrative heads for party spoils and special favois 

^ The city manager plan clicl not succeed m bieaking the old-line Republican and 
Dtmociatic political oiganizations The success of the plan in Cincinnati may be at- 
Liibuled to the vigilance of the Chailcr Conunittee, which is essentially a local party 
iiueiested in good government 
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Perhaps Cleveland’s experience is not typical enough to say that the 
council-manager plan will not work in laige cities 

Growth of the Council-Manager Plan. The council-manager plan 
has been adopted by 507 American cities Michigan leads with 48 
cities, Viigmia, 44 (including three counties), Florida, 39, Texas, 38, 
California, 36 (including one county), Oklahoma, 30, and Ohio, 23 ^ 
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A meeting of the Town Council of Greendale, Wisconsin This is one of the 
communities created by the federal government as a model housing unit Here 
the inhabitants of the unit elect from among their number a council to supervise 
town government. The close relation of the council to the people resembles the 
pure democracy of the New England town meeting 

The laigest city now using the plan is Cincinnati, with a population 
of over 450,000, while the smallest is Polk City, Florida, with a popu- 
lation of 222 Eighteen cities in the United States with a population 
of 100,000 01 over now have city managers ^ The plan is likeivise m 
use in 13 Canadian cities, and m one in Puerto Rico Of the three 
cities ivhicli use the plan in Ii eland, Dublin leads with a population 
of 400,000 people 

iLetlei horn T/ie National Municipal League, New Yuik Cily, August 20, iqio 
^ Foi a complete list see Recent Council-Managci Developments and Diiectovy of 
Council-Manager Cilia, The Imcin,Uioii.tl City Manageis' Assocuiiion, Clut.igo, 1940 
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Is the Manager Plan a Contribution to American Government? 

1 Merits Ameiican cities have had over 30 years of cxpeiience with 
the city-manager plan Mr Dykstra, formerly city-manager of Cin- 
cinnati, defends the system by saying 

“I am convinced that the experience of the last twenty years shows 
clearly that the city-manager plan is the soundest invention to date ” 

Cities can be made to operate efficiently and economically by in- 
troducing budget systems, by centializmg the purchase of supplies, 
by adopting personnel procedures, and by introducing the auditing 
of accounts Business principles, when applied by experienced and 
named administrators, can be made to work when they are divorced 
from partisan politics and the spoils system The council must take 
the leadership in forming policy to preserve democratic control The 
manager is then free to cairy on his duties of administration with 
responsibility to the council only Managers are frequently chosen 
fiom some othei city This is an added advantage, as they aie free from 
political pressure and the demands of friends Every taxpayer and 
citizen should be vitally interested in a system ivhich promotes econ- 
omy and curbs expenses of city government 

2 Defects It is sometimes claimed that when the elected executive 
of a city IS abolished for an appointed executive, the people lose con- 
trol of one of the most effective weapons in the democratic process of 
government A mayor comes fiom the polls with a fresh mandate of 
the people. He has advocated issues which the people have endorsed 
Theoietically at least, he should reflect more easily the will of the 
people However, in large cities wheie the spoils system has become 
a deeply ingrained habit through ward politics, the mayor frequently 
repiesents merely the will of the bosses 

City Management as a Profession. The question has sometimes been 
raised, “Where aie city-managers trained for their profession?” At the 
outset there were no qualified administrators to fill these new posi- 
tions Many of the earliest cities to adopt the manager plan chose 
professional engineers It was believed that their experience in con- 
structing bridges, sewage disposal plants, and otlier public pro]ects 
would be a valuable asset in running a city It ivas soon clear, how- 
ever, that a successful administrator needed to have a much broader 
background Such a ]ob required familiarity ivith public health, fi- 
nance, police departments, and recreation These arc all important 
qualifications that go beyond a matter of mere managing efficiency 
Training for public administration was fiist begun in 1911, when 
the New York Btiieau of Municipal Research set up the Institute of 
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Public Adnunistration in New York City Later this work was taken 
over by the School oi Ciu/emhip and Public Affairs oL Syracuse Uni- 
versity Other institutions, among them the University of California, 
Stanford University, the University of Michigan, Kansas University, 
and Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, now offer graduate 
courses in the laiv of municipal administration, public utilities, pub- 
lic finance, accounting, city planning, and public health To secure 
an advanced dcgiee in municipal administration one must spend 
some time woiking in a bureau of municipal lescarch, or serving as 
secietary to a city-inanagei 

The extent to winch the public has accepted the city-managet is 
shown by the incicasc ol his tenure This is clearly indicated in the 
following table 

AVlRACl 1 I'NGIH OF SFRVICE AS CITY-MANAGER 
INCLUDING ALL CITIES SERVED^ 


End of Year 
19^5 
1920 

' 9=5 

1930 

1933 


Average of All City- Managers 
m the Service 

1 year, 7 months 

2 yeais, 15 days 

3 years, 4 months 

4 years, 1 1 months 

5 years, 8 months 


Most cities pay good salaiies for these administrative positions, be- 
cause of tlie savings accomplished by taking politics out ol the seivice 
In 1933 the average salary paid to managers by cities bctiveen 20,000 
and 30,000 population was over $5,000 The highest salaiy paid in 
any city u as $20,400 

Annual conlerences aie held by the International City-Managers 
Association at which matters ol protessional interest aie discussed 
The Association also publishes a municipal yeaibook 

Giadually theie is being developed a group of professional and 
trained admmisti ators for municipalities Many ol them arc being 
piomoted irom city to city A successful manager must be honest, 
tactful, forcelul, industiious, and loyal to the best mteiests of the 
people rvhom he serves He must have courage and executive ability 
He must be able to handle men and to work successfully with people. 
He must not play politics No man should accept the position unless 
he believes 111 the manager plan of gov^ernment These are some of 
the tenets adopted bv city-managers in their code of ethics While 

E Ridlc\ and O I Nolting, Th( City Manatra Ptofpwioji Chicdg'o The Univcr- 
sit) of Chicago Pichs, U)3i, p 90 
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many of the political administrators in some of our cities have re- 
ceived unfavorable publicity because of laxity and corruption, city- 
managers have generally maintained a reputation for high standards 
of ethical conduct 

Conclusion. Many of our cities still aie saddled with corruption 
and graft in the administration of municipal affairs They operate 
undei antiquated chaiteis that fail to fix lesponsibihty As the execu- 
tive and legislative functions aie sepaiated, it becomes easy for the 
mayor to ignoie the council 

Other cities attempted to remedy the abuses of the mayor-council 
plan by adopting the commission foim of government This plan has 
the ivcakness ol lading to separate the policy-making functions of gov- 
ernment horn the administrative functions Responsibility is hard to 
fix tvhere authoiity is divided among the commissioners 

The city-managei plan is the latest exjieriment in the realm of 
municipal govei nment Those in favor of this plan claim several ad- 
vantages foi It First, theie is a unification of poiveis The power of 
legislation and the control of administration is vested in a council of 
one chamber Responsibility is centralized in a single, tianied ad- 
ministrative head He is responsible to the council and may be re- 
moved at will The manager plan has been likened to the manage- 
ment of an up-to-date coiporation The people (stockholders) choose 
a council (board of directois) to determine policies and to employ a 
city-manager (general manager) to administer the corporation (the 
city) 

From a survey made of 25 cities ojierating under the manager plan 
in 1940, It was revealed that the avciagc piopeity tax was |iG 84 per 
thousand, as compared tviih over %'-]o 00 pei thousand in cities gov- 
erned by politicians These are some of the lesults of centralizing city 
purchases, of abolishing patronage, and ol installing a budget and an 
auditing system 

In the last analysis, no form of government is a sure cuie for 
municipal corruption Impioved machinery merely makes good gov- 
ei nment possible Demociacy will become effective in 0111 cities only 
when ciLi/ens combine good forms ol goveimnent with elected officials 
who have ability and chaiactei 

Unit Summary 

Demociacy begins at home This is true not only of the family but of 
the home in the sense of the community Unless the citizen takes the 
interest that will make his influence felt in local affairs, there is little 
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chance that his weight will be recognized m the larger field of national 
life Every peison can serve his community and make it a better place 
in which to live He must know the needs of the community, express 
his views, and cast his vote He should be willing to serve on projects 
for local improvement Thousands are doing these things today and 
the success of democracy is in their hands It stands to reason that 
democracy, as a rule of the people, must begin where the people are — 
m the towns and cities all over the country Democracy is based on 
participation. 

Demociacy must also work towaid efficiency. Better machinery of 
government and improved administration aic in liarmony u'lth our 
democratic institutions For example, the ciiticism that the manager 
plan removes executives from popular control is not well-founded if 
the plan pioduces better government and if the people elect the 
council No foim of government, however, can guarantee efliciency 
Improved machinery merely makes better government possible In 
practice, people must demand that politics be separated from adminis- 
tration If democracy is to function, the people have a direct responsi- 
bility to inquire into the character of the officials they elect to office 
They must determine the broad policies of goveinment and see that 
they are efficiently earned out 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these word.s in relation to the idea of social living they 
suggest charter, mayor, council, ordinances, home rule, commission, city- 
managei, appropriations, cenlralued puichasing, proportional repiesen 
tation, non-paitisan ballot, public works, political machine 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

a a How has the city become one of the gieat developments of modern 
civilization? b. What are the changes m the functions perfoimed by our 
cities since colonial times? c. Desciibe the mayoi -council form of municipal 
government, showing its merits and defects d. Explain machine politics 
m city government e. What is meant by municipal home rule, and why 
IS It desiiable? f. Describe the commission form of municipal goveinment, 
showing Its meiits and defects g Describe the council-manager plan and 
show Its meiits ovei the other forms of government discussed Ii. Show 
how the manager plan functions in Dayton and Cincinnati i Why did 
this plan fail in Cleveland? j Explain the growth of the manager plan 
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in the United Stales, and show its contribution to American government 
k. How are city-manageis named for the profession? 

CAN YOU THINKS 

g a Forms of government are not as important as the kind of men 
selected to admmistei the government Explain b. The ideal city-manager 
to hue IS an “outsider” fiom another city, because he has no political 
debts to pay Do you agiee? c. The most common cause for pool city gov- 
ernment is the indifference of its citizens Can you name other causes? 
d The city has been called the "nursery for training state and national 
leadeis” Explain e Professor Meriiam of the University of Chicago says 
that laige cities should be permitted to organize as sepaiate states of the 
union because the cities aie distrusted by lural members of our state 
legislatures Discuss 


WE LEARN BY DOING 


4 Committee. Airange for a small committee to visit a city council meet- 
ing Talk with the mayor, councilmen, and other officials How aie utili- 
ties opeiated? What is the tax raie^ How large is the city debt? Is there a 
civil-service commission? Is there a centralized purchasing authority? 
Examine the city charter to see where power rests 

5 Summary Using the headings suggested here, summarize municipal 
functions and municipal problems of the modern city 


MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS 


Sec J Garner and L Gapen, Oin Government, p 96 

6 A Special Paper Write a brief biographical sketch of the following 
men who have been successful city administrators Tom L Johnson and 
Newton D Baker, mayors of Cleveland, Brand Whitlock, mayor of Toledo, 
Daniel W Floan, mayor of Milwaukee, and Fiorello LaGuardia, mayor 
of New York City 

7 An Oral Repoit. Give an 01 al lepoit on the work of the following 
men as city-manageis Colonel Heniy M Waite, of Dayton, Colonel 
Clarence O Shenill and Claience Dykstia, of Cincinnati, Charles E 
Ashburner, of Stockton, Califoima, and John N Edy, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and later Toledo, Ohio See, L D White, TJic City Manager 

8 Panel Discussion Explore the subject, “All American cities over 10,000 
population should abandon the mayor-council form of government, and 
adopt the manager plan^ as it is more efficient and economical ” 
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WE READ EROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 Geneial Readings. J Gainei and L Capen, Oin Govaninenf, chaps 
iV'V, N. D Houghton and C Ridley, Reahlies of Ameucan Government, 
chaps XXIX and xxxi, f Rinncman, R Biownc, and R Ellwood, The 
Amencan Citizen, chap v, F E Lumicy and B Bode, Oinselues and the 
IVoild, chap xxii, F Magiudcr, Ameneun Govnnmrni (1940 cd), chaps 
xxx'xxxi, T Reed, and Fimctions of Amenuin Cioveuiincnl, chaps 
xv-xvi, C Ridley and 0 Nolung, The City Managn Profession, E 
Walker, W Beach, and 0 Jamison, Ameucan Demouacy and isocial 
Change, Unit VII 

10 Forms of City Government. W Andeison, Ameucan City Govern- 
ment, 330-87, T S Chang, I-hsto-iy and Analyns oj the Cnimnmon and 
Managei Plans of Gnveuunent in the United Slates, R T Ciane, loose- 
Leaf Digest of Ciiy-Managei Chmlen, W B Munro, The Government of 
Ameucan Cities (1926), 355-342, T Reed, Municipal Ctomnmcnl in the 
United States (1934), 155-224, L D White, The City Manager 

11 Invisible Government in American Cities. N D Eloughton, Realities 
of Ameucan Goveinmrnt, chap x\x. Anonymous, Behind the Scenes in 
Politics, F Kent, The Gieat Game of Politics, A H, Lewis, The Boss, 
J Salter, Boss Rule Por hails in City Pohtus, L StelTens, Shame of the 
Cities, M WeincL, Tammany Plall, FI L Zink, City Bosm in the United 
States 

13 Popular Readings W Chainheis Samuel Seabiny A Challenge, D 
W Hoan, City Goveuunent, Tom L Johnson, My Story, W B Munro, 
Fc'isovalily in Politics, Lincoln Steffens, Au(obiog)aph\> of Lincoln Stef- 
fens, W S Vaie, My Forty Years in Pohtus, Brand Whitlock, Forty 
Years of It 

13 Magazines American City, a monthly magazine on municipal and 
county problenis, if2 00 per yeai, 443 Fourth Avc , New York City, The 
National Municipal Review, a monthly magazine on municipal pioblems, 
'J5 00 pel year, issued by the National Municipal League, 399 Broadway, 
Neir Yolk City 
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THE WELFARE OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE DEPENDS 
UPON THE EFFICIENCY OF ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF ITS CITIZENS 
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23 THE DEMOCRATIC STATE IS THE BALANCED PRODUCT 
OF LONG YEARS OF STRUGGLE 

24. THE INCREASING COMPLEXITY OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENT EMPHASIZES THE NEED FOR 
REORGANIZATION 

25. EFFICIENCY IN DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT NEEDS 
A MERIT SYSTEM BASED ON APTITUDE AND FITNESS 

26. PUBLIC OPINION IS THE BASIS OF AUTHORITY IN THE 
DEMOCRATIC STATE 

27. THE PRESSURE OF PROPAGANDA CALLS FOR CLEAR 
THINKING ON THE PART OF THE CITIZEN 








CHAPTER 23 


THE DEMOCRATIC STATE IS THE BALANCED PRODUCT 
OF LONG YEARS OF STRUGGLE 

ic-k'k'k'k'k'k'kic'k-k'k-k-k'k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k^-k'k'k-k'k-k-k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k 

Democracy in America is not only a theory and a form of government, but a 
process, a way of living, and a method of solving problems It is indebted to the 
thoughts and struggles of many men and many nations It is the product of 
countless compromises It is youthful, vigorous, dynamic. 

•k-k'k'k'k'k-k-k-kifk'k'k'k'k-k-k-k-k-kk-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k'k-k'k-k-k'k 

Principles of Amfrican Government 

The Nature of Democracy. Democracy means many things to many 
men As a word, it is a combination of two Gieek woids meaning 
people and poivei It is by delinition a “rule ol the people ” As the 
woid democracy is used in the United States today, it seems to carry 
three points of view 

1 Democracy is a loim of government The Gieeks practiced pure 
and direct, though limited, rule by the people The process 
still continues in some small New England towns. Modem de- 
mocracy, hotvever, is nearly synonymous ivith government by 
representatives chosen by the people This is technically known, 
as m the Constitution, as a republican foiin of government 

2 Democracy is a tvay of life In addition to political lights and 
duties, men have thioughout time struggled for rights and ac- 
cepted duties nr the civil, social, and economic spheies of life 
Tins has meant a wider interaction of individuals and groups, 
such as clubs, unions, associations, and tlic like This interaction 
IS certainly one of the hall-maiks of democracy Observe the 
speed with which these groups have been outlawed wheie de- 
mocracy has 1 alien 

3 Democracy is a method of meeting new pioblems In doing so 
It balances reason against emotion, intelligence against propa- 
ganda, pel suasion against force, and gradualism against revolu- 
tion This method, and its opposite, may be observed any time 
and on any level from the home to the nation 

The great problem of democracy is that of preserving a balance 
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between libeity, on one hand, and order, on the other Our democ- 
racy has grown by a senes of compromises between these forces 
If rve recall our history, it is evident that at times we have been con- 
servative and, at other times, liberal It has been said that American 
histoiy has been a continuation of the struggle of Hamilton and 
JefEeison Oui piesent demociacy is a balance of the basic views of 
these men 

Demociacy and Government. Demociacy is a spirit and organiza- 
tion of society Society and government may not be the same, strictly 
speaking, but in actual practice there is little chance for demociacy 
in society if the government is not operated by the true representa- 
tives of the people When we speak of the democracies we mean those 
countries wheie the governments are so oigamzed and tvhere social 
and economic demociacy have been extended, to some degree, 
thiough the society 

A cliaiacteiistic featuie of deniociacies is the existence and use 
of a constitution Constitutions may be written as a single document 
or may be the collection ol laws, deciees, and customs Even the so- 
called written constitutions aie surrounded by a mass ol usage, couit 
decisions, and applications that make them much moie complicated 
than they first seem In any case, iL is the purpose of the constitution 
that IS impoitant This purpose is to provide a framework of gov- 
ernment and to seive as a contract between the people and the gov- 
eininent Constitutionalism is the belief that the game should have 
lilies Rules of a game may be (.hanged and so may constitutions 
But, where theie aie rules, governments are restrained Irom arbitrary 
or tyrannical acts Constitutions thus provide guidance for the gov- 
einment and protection foi all the citizens The protections aie often 
called guarantees but experience has taught us that there are no 
everlasting guarantees unless the people are vigilant The liberal 
constitution of the German Republic, loi example, is still in existence 

The Federal Foim of Government. Since democracy depends 
largely on government, it is essential that the citizen understand the 
forces at woik here Most of the pioblems discussed in this book are, 
m part at least, problems of government They illustrate the prac- 
tical working of these institutions In this section, you will find a 
discussion ol some iiiidei lying principles of Ameiican goveinment 

A federal constitution denotes the existence of tivo governments 
— central and state Each government has powers over certain fields, 
each passes laivs, each has a system of courts and laiv-enforcement 
agencies The legulation of lelations bctivecn the central and state 
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governments is often a delicate matter and is one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the United States Supieme Court The individual 
citi/en really possesses dual citizenship, in most cases, and is obligated 
to obey the laws of each government 

The fedeial idea is of the gieatest importance in practical mat- 
teis Reformeis, for example, very fiequenlly drive for a nation-wide 
law or amendment when they feel that the progress oL their reform, 
state by state, is too sloiv As the situation noiv stands, the federal 
gmeinment cannot exercise a power unless it is gi'antcd or implied 
in the Constitution, while the slates can exeicise any poiver that is 
not specihcally denied to them. 

Distribution of Powers The fedeial system grew out of a real situa- 
tion, lather than because of any theoiy The states had existed before 
the Constitution and were cautious about yielding power to the 
central government, ivhich many regaided as an evil Their repre- 
sentatives in the Constitutional Convention, therefore, ivere caiehil 
to list, 01 emnnciate, the powers that the federal government should 
exercise These include, in general, functions that affect the ivhole 
countiy In addition to these enumeiated powers, hoivever, the Con- 
vention added the lamous “elastic clause,” or “necessary and proper 
clause,” by -winch Congiess has been able to extend its poivei greatly 
Foi example. Congress is gi anted the power to contiol interstate 
commerce and, by using the elastic clause "to make all laivs which 
shall be necessary and pioper for can ying into execution” that poiver, 
IS able to control most business in the country, since most business 
IS inteisiate Heie, too, the limits are set by the Supieme Court 

Poivers not delegated to the fedeial government aie lelt to the 
states These poners are called residual In the past, most of the laws 
touching the individual have been state laivs Education, maniage 
and divoice laws, and motor vehicle regulations aie state powers 
The states with then contiolled political sub-diiisions of county 
and city aie still impoitant, but the movement toivard centialization 
of powei m Washington has continued More and moie, the prob- 
lems of democracy are being considered as national, lathcr than state 
pioblems and the tendency today is to Liy to hnd national solutions 
for these pioblems Relief for the unemployed, old-age insurance, 
di voice laws, ivagcs and hours, and child labor aie just a few of the 
types of measures that once w'ere state problems but ate now consid- 
ered as national concerns 

In addition to delegated, implied, and lesidual powers, there are 
those knotvn as concuiient powers These are the poiveis exercised 
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by both the fedeial and state governments Taxation and control, of 
crime are examples of concurient powers 

The Position of the States. The states aie bound together in a 
union that since the Civil War has been regarded as unbreakable. 
The Constitution guarantees that no state may be deprived oi its 
existence or its teiritory, that the states shall be protected from in- 
vasion or not, and that each shall have a republican, that is, repre- 
sentative, form of government 

The states are independent of one anothei except vrhere the Con- 
stitution ruled othciwise This it has done m thiee ways (i) The 
“full faith and credit clause” provides that a state must recognize 
the public acts and lecoids of others in civil matters For instance, 
persons mairied in one state are considered legally married in others 
(though, cuiiously, this “full faith” is not true of divorce) (2) Citi- 
zenship in one state gives “privileges and immunities” in others This 
applies to travel, pioperty, business, and other pursuits of an inter- 
state natuie (3) Fugitives from justice are returned to the state 
where the crime was committed This piocess, known as extradition, 
rests, hoivever, on the discretion of the goveinor of the state in which 
the alleged criminal is found 

This fiee intercom se among the states is the basis of much of 
our economic success Yet theie have appealed within the last few 
years many indications of policies on the pan of various states that 
curb commerce Tolls, taxes, inspections, and discruninating licenses 
have become so common as to hamper entei prise Whether or not 
these curbs arc constitutional, the tendency seems unfoitunate 

Separation of Powers and Checks and Balances. Witliin tlie federal 
government itself, the most widely known principle is that of separa- 
tion of powers Instead of consolidating the powei to make laws and 
the powei to execute them in one organ of government, our Con- 
stitution assigns the executive power to the President and his aides, 
the legislative power to Congress, and the judicial power to the fed- 
eial courts This arrangement, which has been ciiticized as cumber- 
some, gieiv out of the expeiience of the convention membeis with the 
dictatoiship of the time and out of the desire to uphold tlie constitu- 
tional piotections against unieasonable action by a majority 

Complete separation ivas not possible or desirable and, therefore, 
a system of checks and balances was devised By this system, each 
part of the government has some contiol over the other two parts 
Congress may oveiride the President’s veto and the Senate confirms 
the appointments of judges The President appoints judges and in- 
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flueiices Congiess in many -ways besides by exercising die light of 
veto — by special sessions, messages, party influence The Supreme 
Couit interprets legislation and may issue writs concerning the execu- 
tive department. 

In piactice, this theory has brought about a slowing up of the 
work of government In degree, this has depended on die political 
division and the personalities involved Some Presidents — Jackson, 
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Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, for insiance — have been able to assert 
the kind of leadership charactei istic of a Piinie Minister m the Eng- 
lish government Others have allowed Congress to hold the initiative 
in 23olicy The theory has also tended to make the government con- 
seivative, since one of the three departments was almost sine to have 
that point of view The experience of the New Deal m its early years 
with the Supreme Couit is a clear example of this influence Separa- 
tion of powers does not work well in emergencies when centialized 
control is needed This explains the peril to democracy presented 
by war, a peril, however, that the English have shown can he welded 
into an added strength ol free men freely giving their greatest effort. 

The Function of the Supieme Court. The Constitution, laws, and 
treaties ot the United States form the supreme law ol the land Fol- 
lowing, in descending older, come the state constitutions, state and 
common law, city charters, and city ordinances These types of law 
resemble a pyramid with the Constitution at the base and local ordi- 
nances at the top All federal and state judges are bound to observe 
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this Older The laws in each case must fit on the legal structure 
beneath them The supremacy of the Constitution holds the whole 
structure m place 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the only court men- 
tioned in the Constitution It heads the federal couit system that has 
been set up by Congress It is primaiily a couit ol appeals, as few 
cases originate in it. Its rulings arc hnal and may be over ruled only 
by Itself or an amendment Chief interest has ahrays centered in its 
power of “judicial review,” the power to declare laws of Congress 
unconstitutional This power was not specifically granted in the 
Constitution, but has been exercised since i8o‘5 Critics of the court 
assert that the power was ‘usurped” Others point out that iL was 
an inevitable result of the clause making the Constitution the sujireme 
law, and declare that it is the duty of the court to consider the legisla- 
tion of Congress as lelated to the Constitution For example, the 
Constitution protects fiee speech Suppose Congress, by law, should 
suppress the expression of all but ceitain ideas What could the 
court do, in considering such a case, but compare the law rvith the 
Constitution? Then, if it louncl the two in conflict, rvhich should be 
followed — the Constitution or Congress? This is the line of reasoning 
that was loUowed in establishing judicial review 

Naturally, thcie have been heated conflicts over this poiver These 
conflicts have arisen when there were real changes in the point of 
view ol the administiation, as when feffeison, Jackson, and F D 
Roosevelt became President In each case the court, whose members 
weie appointed by other Presidents, was denounced and plans weie 
made to take action against it Roosevelt contended that his plan was 
not to take away its porver but to allow the appointment of more 
judges The bill, commonly called the “Court Packing Bill,” was 
defeated and lime has settled the rontioveisy Still, the basic question 
is not settled Docs the benefit of judicial revierv in jiroterting mmoii- 
ties out-iveigh the harm of setting aside the will of the peojrle as 
expressed in the laws ol Congress? The power of the court to pass on 
the constuiitionaluy ol acts ol other departments and of the states is 
not in question 

These general piinciples, together ivith the Bill of Rights and 
the provisions lor change, are basic to Amencan government Forms 
of government in themselves do not make democracy, though they 
may break or prevent it Foims ol government, lather, are the in- 
stiuments, the tools, of democracy and if any is found to have out- 
lived Its usefulness, it should be repaired or discarded However, 
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there was a good point made in a recent cartoon The leporter asked 
Uncle Sam, “To what do you attribute the long life of your de- 
mocracy?” and Uncle Sam replied, “It must be my constitution ” 

Constitutional Rights 

Bills of Rights. It IS common to hear or lead that democracy means 
liberty But we know that rve cannot do exactly as we please Pei haps 
this idea is a little more complicated titan it seems Ceitainly it is 
true that liberty is limited in nature and that, in general, one person’s 
liberty ends tvhere it interfeies with the liberty of another But, in 
particulai cases, the limits ol freedom are haid to define The men 
who ratified the Constitution probably had similar questions, but 
they tvere sure that they wanted assurances of liberty written into 
the document These assurances form the fedeial Bill ol Rights, the 
first lo amendments The rights mentioned were not oiiginally listed 
m the Constitution but ivcie adapted from the diffcicnt state con- 
stitutions that had been in effect as long as 15 years The Virginia 
Bill oL Rights, in paiticular, was, and is, an even more complete 
statement than the federal Indeed, if you compare the federal Bill of 
Rights with that in your state constitution, you will be impressed 
by the similarity Why have two instruments applying to the same 
people? The answer is that the federal Bill protects one against acts 
by the federal government, while the state Bill docs the same for the 
state government 

The lights listed are called constitutional rights Essentially, they 
aie limits that the majority has placed on its own powers for the pro- 
tection of the minoiity This is so important that, if you ivant to dis- 
cover hoiv democratic a country really is, the best ivay would be 
to find out how minorities aie treated We sometimes call these rights 
guarantees, but there is nothing unchanging about them unless the 
majoiity in e\ery generation really supports them Rights are defined 
and limited by the courts and the judges of couits are products of 
the society in ivhich they live 

Constitutional rights are divided into four classes (1) civil, or 
personal, liberty, (2) rights to property, (3) trial safeguards, and (4) 
political rights 

Cml Liberty. Civil, or personal, liberty includes the non-pohtical 
rights of freedom of action and choice, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and religious fieedom The last three are specified in 
Amendment I, the first is implied from Amendment XIV Civil 
liberty is the heait of democracy Every reader of this book knows 
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that in the dictatorships these fieedoms aie non-existent Democracy 
believes that these freedoms are essential, not only for the sake of the 
individual, but because the discussion of dilleient ideas brings out 
the good and disci edits the bad. Still, in times of ciisis, this tolerance 
of the democracies is sometimes strained to the breaking jioint when 
used by the enemies of demociacy in an attempt to destroy it 

1 Freedom uj action and choice Citizens in a democracy have 
wide fieedom in choosing what their actions shall be They may 
move about freely, pursue their education, obtain what ivork they 
wish, choose tlieir leisure-time activities, make their own friends, and, 
in general, lead their own lives The whole idea is so commonplace 
that It IS difficult to explain in America But it would not be hard 
to explain it to one who had lived in a totalitarian country and who 
had been accustomed to control in eveiy one of these activities, and 
many otheis 

2 Freedom of speech The principle of freedom of speech is irri- 
tating even in normal times ft takes a great deal of patience and tol- 
erance to hear oiatois attacking what we considei our best institu- 
tions In times of peril, the maintenance of fiee speech may seem to 
many to be a real danger There are, of course, limits to what a 
person may say He cannot, under some conditions, use obscene 
language If lie speaks falsely and maliciously of another, he may be 
sued for slander And if, by his words, he thieatens a real danger to 
the state or community, he has passed the limits of free speech. This 
last principle, set down by Holmes in Schenck vs United States, is 
of obvious importance, tor the danger to the state may be greater 
at some times than at others Thus the limit on free speech is vari- 
able In the same decision. Holmes made the point very clear by 
pointing out that freedom of speech would not justify a man shouting 
“Firel” m a crowded theater In the vast majoiity of cases, hoivever, 
the Court has been zealous in upholding free speech A recent case, 
for example, upheld Norman Thomas’ right to speak in Jersey City 
over the ban placed on him by Mayor Hague Within the limits 
pointed out, the good citizen should uphold free speech, remember- 
ing that there would i eally be no such thing if everyone agreed with 
him The best cuie for a bad idea is not suppression, but head-on 
collision with a good idea 

3 Freedom of the press Since the Zenger tiial in colonial times, 
freedom of the press has been an Ameiican tradition As in the case 
of free speech, hunts are placed on this freedom Newspapers may 
be sued for libel They must not advocate violence, murder, im- 
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i^iorality, or overthrow of the government. But newspapers must be 
allowed to print what they please and take the consequences of vio- 
lating the freedom In other woids, previous restiaint (forbidding 
publication because of past record) is unconstitutional This freedom 
places a heavy responsibility on our newspapers 
4 Religious jyeedom The fight for legal religious freedom was 
won in colonial times, though the issue of real religious toleration 
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continues The courts have usually upheld religious differences except 
wheie they came into conflict with well-established laiv or moral 
custom For example, children in school must salute the flag, despite 
religious convictions Conscientious objectors must legister for se- 
lective service, though they do not have to bear arms And polygamy, 
though part of the Mormon religion, ivas suppressed 
Rights to Property John Locke stated that man had the right to 
life, libeity, and property The right to property, like the civil lib- 
erties, IS both complicated and subject to limitation It is complicated 
because it includes the subsidiary rights of acquiring, holding, mak- 
ing use of, enjoying the revenues of, and disposing of. Attack on any 
one of these partial rights may make ownership of property useless 
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and still allow the state to say that it allotvs ptivate ownership It, 
as in Germany, it is impossible to make use ot property, get a revenue 
from It, ox sell it, what is the use of having it? Neveitheless, the Amet- 
ican attitude towaid property allows much limitation as to its acqui- 
sition and use Income taxes, zoning laws, excess piofits taxes, and 
the police power ot the states winch piotects public safety, health, 
and moials all have a limiting effect on piopeity in the interests of 
public welfaie It should be clear by noiv how difficult it is to strike 
a pioper balance between individual rights and social justice. 

Property lights also include the light of a man to work and to 
make agi cements. He may entei any otciipaiion d piopeily qualified 
Notice the balance again Should a man who wants to be a doctor be 
forced to take an examination? He has the right to leave an occupa- 
tion He has the right, tlioiigh not absolute, to make a contract and 
secure enforcement ot it The importance of tins point is veiy great 
Contracts aie the basis of our economic life They arc in a real sense 
the “promises men live by ” Contracts must not be for illegal acts nor 
can a state bargain away the liealih, safety, oi wellare of the people 

Trial Safeguai'ds The number of times that tiials are mentioned iii 
the Bill of Rights shows how impoitant this protection seemed to 
the colonists A fan ti lal is guaranteed to all accused ot crime This 
trial must give piotection to the accused on the presumption that a 
"man is innocent until pioved guilty” Bail must not be excessive 
(there aie excepiions) Trial must be public and speedy Trial in fed- 
eial coiuts rausi be beloie a )my rf the accused so elects and the jury 
of 12 must come to a unanimous decision The accused must be 
lepiesented by counsel and, il he cannot aftord an attorney, the 
court must appoint one lor him He may testily, but cannot be foiced 
Lo testify against himself He has (he same iiglit to torce witnesses 
to appear in his favor that the prosecution has for opposing witnesses 
Most of all, he is entitled to “due process of law,” tlie greatest pro- 
tection of all This guarantee, of necessity vague, has been geneially 
interpreted to mean (i) that the law must not be arbitraiy or uniea- 
sonable and (2) that the tomt procedure must be fair In the civil 
case of Brmkerhoff Tinst Co. vs Hill, a court ruled that the company 
must not appeal to the tax commission and later decided against the 
company because it had not appealed This was contiary to due pioc- 
ess In the criminal case of Brown et al vs Mississippi, Brown was ai- 
rested for murdei , beaten into a confession, tried, and sentenced in 
less than a week This was coniiaiy to due piocess The same ruling 
applied to the Scottsboio case wheie the accused Negro boys weic 
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assigned counsel on the morning of the trial and tvherc, later, Negiocs 
were systematically excluded from the ]uiy Due process applies both 
to the fedeial gorernment (Amendment V) and to the states (Amend- 
ment XIV) 

Furtheimore, according to the Fouiteenth Amendment, states must 
not deny the equal protection of the law to all No bills of attaiiidei, 
legislative acts tvliich inlhct punishment tvithout judicial tiial, may 
be passed Nor may any p\ post facto law be applied to criminal 
cases This is the type of law that (i) would make punishable as 
crime something done before a law was passed making it a ciime, 
(2) increase the penalty foi crime after the cinninal had once been 
sentenced loi committing tiiat crime, or (3) make conviction easier 
There must he tvaiiants loi searches and seizuies 

These safeguaids indicate the care that our system of law takes foi 
the piotection of the innocent They express the ideal that all are 
equal in the eyes of the law, ivhich is, unlortunately, not always true 
A problem of democracy is to continue due piocess hut not to allow 
It to become a scieen of piotection for the guilty 

Political Rights Political lights aie those thiough which the citizen 
is able to make his influence lelt in the government They include 
(1) the light to vote, (2) the nght to assemble, and (3) the light of 
petition 

Suffrage tvas a difficult pioblem for the makers of the Constitu- 
tion These men tvere, lor the most part, conservative and skeptical 
ol the u'lsdom of the people Their inclination was to place real limi- 
tations on the right, hut they knew that some states, tvhich allowed 
manhood suffrage, would refuse to latily the document if they did so 
Theiefoie, the plan udiich was tvoiked out. and holds today, tvas 
that all who could vote for the most numerous bianch of the state 
legtslatuie weie eligible to vote lor fedeial officers This left it up to 
the states to say who should vote The states themselves were respon- 
sible foi the abolition of religious and property requiiements The 
federal government, too, has intei veiled in the matter by tlie passage 
of Amendments XV and XIX These forbade the states to deny the 
light to vote on tlie grounds of race, color, previous condition of 
servitude, 01 sex They do not confei the right to vote, but place 
limitations on the state Primary elections were formeily considered 
state ot party matters, but recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
point out that 111 some states, especially in the South, tl]e right to 
vote in the election is an empty piivilege if not coupled with the 
right to vote in die primary 
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State requuements for voting vary somewhat from state to state. 
Qualifications, however, are almost univei sally based on citizenship, 
literacy, lesidence, and the possession of reasonable mental ability 
and moral character The state may coriectly requne that all voters 
be able to read and write but cannot except some, as the Louisiana 
“grandfathei clause” attempted to do. A piesent problem in voting 
control IS the use of the poll tax in many southern states, rvhich has 
disqualified thousands of voters, largely Negio 

The Supreme Court has vigorously upheld the light of peaceful 
assembly for a laivful purpose The recent case of Dejonge vs Oregon 
decided that Dejonge, though an avowed Communist, was within 
his rights in oiganizing a peace meeting A similar ruling on a meet- 
ing 111 Georgia dealing with unemployment was made Persons also 
have the right to petition government for the rediess of grievances 
The most prominent case of controversy regarding this right centered 
m the ‘‘Gag Resolution” before the Civil War Congress voted to 
table any petitions on slaveiy that were received and J Q Adams 
waged a long fight for the repeal of the lesolution It is a question, 
however, as to whether petitions have to be considered 

These are the mam constitutional rights ol American democracy 
They are protections against arbitrary acts of iedeial or state govern- 
ments They do not apply as protection against acts of othei persons 
Taken as a ■whole, these lights are the most precious heiitage of 
Ameiican citizens They distinguish the liee man from the slave But, 
we must emphasize over and over, they are not indestructible or 
unchangeable Their strength and vitality rest with the convictions 
of each generation 

Dynamic Democracy 

The phrase “dynamic democracy” has become a slogan Actually, 
it means that demociacy must be active and glowing and not content 
to look back to the Fathers of the Constitution for all solutions. It 
is the idea behind another slogan, “The cure for the problems of 
democracy is nime democracy ” The whole thought is reasonable 
Institutions, like jieople, never stand still They either get better or 
woise If It is to live, democracy must, therefore, be dynamic The 
important thing about this giotvth is the direction of it An Ameri- 
can Hitler would probably call his progiam “Democracy ” The Nazis 
m Ameiica already use pictures of Washington, the Communists 
use pictmes ol Lincoln None of us can tell exactly what problems 
will aiise in the futuie, but we do know that there will be many 
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The best sort ot guide that we can set up for our opinions on these 
pioblems is understanding of the basic principle of democracy This 
piinciple IS that the growth of democracy is accomplished by a lea- 
sonable compromise between individual freedom and group welfaie 

The Changing Constitution. The makers of the Constitution knew 
that “a constitution that will not bend must bieak” They provided 
methods for change by (i) amendment Amendment, with its re- 
quirement of a two-thirds vote by Congress and a three-fourths rati- 
fication by state constitutions or conventions, is a complicated piocess 
and less than one in a hundred pioposed amendments have been 
accepted More important methods are (2) custom, or usage, (3) laws 
of Congress, and (4) decisions of the Supieme Court Custoins have 
been built up since the day that Washington found that “advice” 
from the Senate on treaty-making was not forthcoming Piesidents 
since then have simply submitted treaties for ratification Many othei 
examples may be listed The custom of “senatorial courtesy,” ivheieby 
the Senate defers to the judgment and wishes of Senators from a state 
on appointments within the state, has gieat strength So has the cus- 
tom tvhich has taken from the presidential electois the light of free 
choice On the other hand, the custom opposing a third teim tor a 
president was broken m 1940 

The laws of Congiess put into action and interpret provisions of the 
Constitution When the document grants control of the curiency, 
Congiess sets the monctaiy standard and provides for the issuance 
and contiol of our money When the Constitution speaks of "in- 
ferior courts,” It IS up to Congress to decide what courts and what 
jurisdiction And when the phrase “interstate commerce” is translated 
into action, the initiative rests with Congress Is a man mining coal in 
Pennsylvania engaged m interstate commerce, or is this so only after 
the coal has started to move into interstate traffic? Congiess may 
take the lead by deciding to regulate the working hours of that miner 
In many cases, this answers the question In others, the question may 
be appealed to the Supreme Court, under the power of judicial re- 
view The court’s decision rvil! be based on the opinion of the ma- 
jority which, in turn, may be built ujion a study of facts and legal 
precedents The present court, however, has shown an unmistakable 
tendency to allow Congiess great latitude in fixing constitutional 
limits 

Growth of Political Rights. The light to vote has been steadily 
extended, as we have seen With the exception of the restriction on 
voting caused by the poll tax, Americans may express their political 
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views, though many fail to do so The light to iiin lor political office 
has been similaily extended In the oiiginal South Carolina consti- 
tution, lor instance, a man had to own 50 acies ol land in order to 
vote, have an estate of £a,ooo to be eligible for the state senate, and 
an estate ot £10,000 to be eligible tor the governor ship Such qualifica- 
tions have been abolished, though it is still difficult loi the pooi man 
to lun lor office The problem ol control of the government by the 
people IS, howevei, not so much a question ol voting as of making 
the people’s influence felt To do this and diminish the potver of 
lobbies and pi essnre groups, such devices as the initiative, lefeiendum, 
and recall have been intioduced m many state and local governments 
Social and Economic Democracy The idea ol poluical demociacy 
IS better lecognwed than that of social and economic deinociacv De- 
mociacy 111 these latter fields is based on the aim ol equal oppoi- 
tunity, though not equality The greatest force here has been tlie liee 
public school Men vary gieatly m ability and the aim ol the school 
system has been to develop ability wheieter found Fducation im- 
pioves the social and economic status of all It aids in removing the 
handicaps that hold men of ability doivn The same idea ol removing 
handicaps is seen in the treeing ot the slaves, the granting ol free 
land under tlie Homestead Acts, and encoinagement of labor unions 
There is little doubt that the social and economic aieas will be the 
scene ot future snuggles of democracy 
Political lieedom and economic heedom go hand in hand Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wiote in December, 1940, “Our fieedoms must include 
freedom from want, freedom fiom insecurity and freedom bom fear 
I fiinily believe that ive can best secure these fieedoms by government 
and private enterprise working together lor these common objectives 
In this joint effort there must be provided proper reward foi labor, 
piopei incentive loi enterprise and a proper leturii on investment ’’ 
Many have suggested that we need an economic and social bill of 
rights to accompany oui civil and political bill II such a bill weie 
drawn it would include (1) opportunity for impiovement, education, 
and lecieation, (2) greater equality of economic opportunity for all, 
(3) reasonable prices for articles of common use, (4) the iiglit to decent 
lionsing, and (5) the light to the greater enjoyment ol life 

Conclusion American demcaciacy and American government are 
so closely linked that to understand the one it is necessary to know 
the other This chapter has attempted to describe biielly the major 
principles of government which operate in the United States and to 
show hoev they aie linked with the liberties of democracy An attempt 
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has also been made to analyze these liberties and to indicate why they 
are limited Many in our times, by thinking of democracy simply in 
teims of individual rights, have brought ciiticism on our whole phi- 
losophy This cuticism is just unless ive can and do stress the other 
side of the picture — the side that shows that, unless the citizen fulfills 
his duties, he will not long be able to enjoy his lights 

Democracy is continually changing. In the folloiving chapters of 
this Unit, It will be shown that change for the better depends on (i) 
the efficiency with ivhich our government functions and (2) the degree 
of enlightenment possessed by our people. 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use die following woids 111 lelaiion to die ideas of social living 
they suggest constitution, federal, elastic clause, coiicunent. full faith 
and Cl edit, checks and balances, judicial icview, Bill of Rights, civil 
hbeity, property lights, due process of law, poll lax, dynamic democracy 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a In what three ways is democracy thought of m the United States? 
b Wliat aie the purposes of Constitutions? c Mdiat is a fedeial form of 
government? What are its advantages and disadvantages^ d How are the 
powers of government distributed in the United Stales? e What is the 
lelationship of the states to one another? I What is the iheoiy of sejDaia- 
tion of powers? How do checks and balances relate to this theory? g. 
What IS the power of judicial leview? h. What are the classes of consti- 
tutional rights? In what sense are they guarantees? i Why should theic 
he any limits placed on our libeities? j What resjronsibility does heedom 
of the pi ess lay on the newspapers^ k What trial safeguards are called 
for in the Bill of Rights? 1 How does the Constitution grow? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

g a. The federal government has steadily increased its poweis Is this 
favorable to deinociacy? Diaw up evidence to sujiport youi position 
b. It has been lepeatcdly slated that wai is fatal to democracy Does your 
study of our history justify that siatemcnt? c Why has the Supreme 
Court been criticized at particular times m om liistoiy? Could this happen 
to the jjrcsent court? d. Our civil hbeities are limited Can you show by 
using dlustialions why ii is veiy ddficuli to set these hmils? e By setting 
up tiial saleguaicls, base we allowed the guilty to escape? If so, should 
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we lessen the safeguards? f. Give a number of examples wlieie individual 
freedom and the general welfare arc, or have been, m conflict 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Survey Report on the democratic practices that aie fostered in your 
school Evaluate them 

5 Debate Resolved That constitutional rights should be disregarded m 
waitimc 

6 List Compile a list of the rights mentioned in the federal Bill of 
Rights and compare it with those listed in your state constitution 

7 Report Report to the class the qualifications for voting in your state 

8 Paper Wtite a papei on the topic, "Political Fieedom and Economic 
Demociacy Go Hand m Hand" 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 General Readings. E Hilton, Problems and Values Today) I, Unit V, 
H Kidgei, Pwblems m Arnencau Democracy) chap xxi, J Kinneman, 
R Browne, and R Ellwood, The American Citizen, chaps i-ii, H Faulk- 
nei anclT Kepnei, /fmeiica Its Plisioiy and People, chripb vii-viii, E S 
Kalp and R M Morgan, Democracy and Its Competitors, North Central 
Association Pamphlet 

10 Demociacy. W Russell and T Briggs, The Meaning of Democracy, 
K Gould, Windows on the World, chap xm, M Maverick, In Blood 
and Ink, M Mcikle|ohn, What America Means, T Mann, The Coming 
Victory of Demon acy, W Whitman, Democrahe Vistas, G Hartman, The 
Making of a Democracy, L Feinsworth (ed), Dictators and Democrats 

11 Civil Liberties G Seldes, You Can't Print That, G Seldes, You Can’t 
Do That, A Gnffin, Freedom, American Style, 1 Chafee, Freedom of 
Speech, Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties, Public Aflairs Pamphlet, No 43 



CHAPTER 24 


THE INCREASING COMPLEXITY OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENT EMPHASIZES THE NEED FOR 
REORGANIZATION 

As the American concept of democracy has become more social-mmded, it has 
called on the government for more services. The resulting government agencies, 
both federal and state, have brought about overlapping and duplication that 
have decreased efficiency Democracy needs efficiency, as well as good inten- 
tions One way to get it is by streamlining government 

★ ★★★★★★*■★***★*■*■★■*•★■***★**■*■**■*■*■■*■*•■*■*•■*★**★★■*■★*■*•■*•■*■ 

Development of Government Agencies 

Federal Agencies When our foiefathers drafted the Constitution, a 
simple governmental organization with an executive, a congress, and 
a system of courts was considered sufficient to run the country. The 
first cabinet was made up of four executive assistants to the President 
As the need foi more federal activity became apparent, Congiess 
from time to time either (i) established new departments with secre- 
taries as membeis of the President’s cabinet, (2) established new 
bureaus within the existing departments, or (3) created new and nearly 
independent boards or commissions The scope and activity of the 
legular departments are familiar to most riti/ens m a general way. To 
undeistand the gi-ouping of the buieaus within the departments is 
more difficult But the main confusion, both in the functioning and 
the understanding of the federal government, has arisen from the mul- 
titude ot semi-independent agencies that have been created 

In 1883 many government employees were for the first time placed 
in the classified seivice by the Civil Service Commission In 1887, 
Congress established the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate 
the railroads The Fedeial Trade Commission, established in 1914, 
has the poiver to order business firms to “cease and desist” unfair 
methods of competition in violation of the Anti-Tiust Laws The 
Veterans’ Administiation was established in 1930 to direct and manage 
all agencies that extend relief to vcteians and their dependents Dur- 
ing President Hoover’s administration Congress cieated the Recon- 
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sLiuction Finance Corpoi'ation with a capital oi ¥500,000,000 and with 
authority to borrow millions raoie The Corpoiation was authorized 
to make loans to banks, railroads, insurance companies, and credit coi- 
porations that were in financial distress These lew are simply used to 
illustrate the point, for a catalogue of all federal agencies is far beyond 
the scope of this book. 

With the beginning of the Netv Deal attack on the depression in 
1933> our people witnessed the expansion of many new governmental 
agencies Many of them were designed as leloims -udiich the Roosevelt 
Administration hoped would correct undesnable conditions Listed 


are a lew of the outstandmo agencies 

AAA Agiicultuial Adjustment Administidlion 1933 

FERA Fcdeial Emeigency Relief Adraimstration 1933 

TVA Tennessee Valley Autlioiily 1933 

USES United States Employment Seivice 1933 

HOLG Home Owneis’ Loan Coiporation 1933 

FDIG Fedeial Deposit Insuiance Goipoiation 1933 

PWA Fedeial Emeigency Admimsti ation of Public Woiks 1933 

FGT Federal Go-ordinator of Tianspoitation 1933 

SHD Subsistence Homestead Division 1933 

SES Soil Erosion Service 1933 

CGG Givilian Conseivation Coips 1933 

GWA Fedeial Givil Works Administration 1933 

SEG Secuiities and Exchange Commission 193^ 

NLRB National Labor Relations Board 1934 

FCC Federal Communications Commission 1934 

FHA Federal Flousing Administration 1934, 

RRB Raili Odd Retirement Boaid I934 

NRB National Resouices Boaid i934 

USHA United States Housing Authority I937 


It should be added that many of these administrative agencies tvere 
set up foi the period of the emergency (hu citi/ens tvill no dotilit 
consulei them carefully hefoie all ot them mil be added permanently 
to the goveinmental structure 

Special Administrative Agencies In addition to federal agencies, 
■ many other DisUicts, Commissions, and Authorities ha\e been set up 
by the states individually or 111 combinations or by cities or groups 
of cities Such special governmental units are cieated under certain 
conditions (1) when theie is a recognized need for a single agency to 
peifoim some special service, ^2) tvlien it is considered impossible 
for a city or a county to undertake extra tasks, (3) trhen the proper 
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political subdivisions have i cached then constitutional limits for rais- 
ing moie taxes 

Theie are many examples of these new government units ivhich 
opeiate throughout the United States The Indianapolis Sanitary Dis- 
trict, for instance, has charge of the collection of gaibage and the dis- 
posal of sewage in that aiea The Chicago Sanitary Distiict was estab- 
lished in i88g to caie loi drainage pio|ects and the disposal of sewage 
In one case the Supreme Court of the United States lestrained the city 
of Chicago liom chaining water from Lake Michigan to flush its seiv- 
age down the Des Plaines and Illinois Riveis This decision makes it 
mandatoiy lor the Chicago Sanitary District to construct facilities for 
sewage disposal 

The Port of New York Authority. The Port of Neiv Yoik Authority 
ivas established because of disagreement between the authorities of 
New Yoik and New Jersey cjvei the use of haibor and poit facilities 
The Intel state Coniineice Commission, before whom the iamous New 
York Haibor Case was tried, held that the port is an essential eco- 
nomic unit It recommended the establishment of an independent coi- 
porate body Tire legislatures of the two states passed enabling acts in 
1921 and the compact rvas signed by both Congress also passed a joint 
lesolution approving the compact, udrich eras duly signed by the 
President 

The Port Authority now consists of 12 commissioneis, 6 appointed 
by the governor of eacli state It piepares plans for port development 
and submits them to the legislatures of both states lor approval Any 
action of the Commission is subject to veto by the governors of the 
respective states 

This Authority is a public corporation It exercises certain powers 
rvithin the Poit District, which roughly embiaces the area within a 
radius of 20 miles of tire Statue of Libeity, and it directly affects 
about 10 million peojile It is denied the light to les'y taxes, but has 
established ils ocvn ciecht by issuing bonds ivith rvhich to finance self- 
hquidatmg improvements ^ The Authority otvns and opeiates the 
Holland Tunnel, the Lincoln Tunnel, the George Washington Bridge, 
and the three bridges between Staten Island and New Jersey These 
facilities oi tianspoitation enable more clirect communication be- 
tween Neiv Yoik and the inteiioi The following figuies indicate 
some of the Authoiity’s undei takings 

^The AuLhoiity also has the light to initiate proceedings befoie the Interstate Com- 
mcicc Commission in mattcis which affect the poit 
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INVESTMENT IN PHYSICAL PROPERTY TO DECEMBER 3I, 1955 


Projects 

Total 

George Washington Bridge 

$57,000,000 

Bayonne Bridge 

13,000,000 

Arthur Kill Bridges 

17,000,000 

Inland Terminal No i 

16,000,000 

Lincoln Tunnel 

20,000,000 

Holland Tunnel 

51,000,000 


In 1938 a million and a half vehicles passed through the Holland 
Tunnel and paid tolls amounting to $8io,ooo These projects are 
based upon the pay-as-you-go plan through the levying of tolls With- 
out the establishment ol the Authority many of these projects would 
probably never have been built, as the cost thiough Lax assessments 
would have been prohibitive Public ownership and government con- 
trol have so far been applied only to fixed interstate vehicular cross- 
ings and port facilities adapted to interstate commerce 
Soil Conservation Districts. The Soil Conservation Distiict is a new 
governmental unit whose purpose is to help the farmer develop land- 
use programs The Department of Agncultuie is the sponsor of this 
new governing unit Undei the piovisions of the Soil Conservation 
Act ol 1935, the Depaitment diafted a standard state soil conservation 
district law By June, 1940 more than 250 soil-conservation districts 
weie organized under state laws m 37 states Within these districts, 
which aie operated by laimeis, theie are more than 120 million acies 
and more than a million farmers The farmers of these states aie 
enabled to form conservation districts with legal poweis 

The Soil Conservation Distiict is an additional unit of government, 
just as the city ot county is a unit of government It functions through 
democratic piocesses, leqiuring the support ol a majority of land- 
occupieis 01 land owners ot the district depending on the state en- 
abling acts Tenants have equal voting rights with land owners ^ 
Minonties may appeal to boards of adjustment or the state courts for 
protection of their interests Finally a majority of farmers may dis- 
solve the district if it fails to work satisfactoiily 

Federal Reorganization 

The Need for Reorganization of National Governmental Depart- 
ments. It has long been lecognized that the administiative machinery 
of our national government has grown cumbeisome and inefficient 

Ayers Bnnsei, Oni Use of the Lund, New \oik Haipev 1 EioLheis, 1939, p 80 
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Theie are over 130 separate departments, agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, coipoiations, authorities, and activities through which the 
woik o£ the government is carried on 

Among these agencies theie are 50 federal legal divisions, there are 
at least 24 agencies which handle government funds, 3 agencies insure 
deposits and loans, 34 agencies deal with the acquisition of land 16 
are concerned with the preservation ol wildlife, 10 supervise govern- 
ment constiuction, and 9 contiol credit and finance 

Offices of these agencies spread from Alexandria, Virginia, to Balti- 
more, Maryland The Resettlement Administration has 13 separate 
addresses m Washington There are over 100 information and publi- 
cation offices. 126 federal agency libraries are listed in the District of 
Columbia, the government has over 45 personnel officers and 51 traffic 
managers The duplication of so many functions causes waste, con- 
fusion, and bad management 

How Other Presidents Tried to Make Our Government More 
Efficient. President Theodore Roosevelt sponsored a small commis- 
sion which recommended reforms that could be carried out by execu- 
tive order Some lefoims were accomplished by the President, but 
those recommended to Congress were ignored 

President Taft, who was likewise interested m efficient government, 
appointed a commission in Economy and Efficiency Tins commission 
was given 1130,000 as a congressional appropriation for its woik It 
also made numerous recommendations to Congress for reorganizing 
government fiscal and personnel agencies but the recommendations 
were never passed upon 

Woodrow Wilson was given power under the Overman Act to co- 
ordinate and to consolidate executive bureaus and agencies for war 
purposes Most changes made by him dealt with the miliiaiy estab- 
lishment and were terminated six months after the end of the war 
The Bureau of the Budget and the office of Comptroller-General 
were set up under Piesident Harding Recommendations ivere made 
by a committee to consolidate the Army and Navy and to create a 
department of Education and Mfelfare These were never earned out 
President Hoover was successful m consolidating the Pension 
Bureau, the Veteians’ Bureau, and the National Soldiers’ Home under 
the Veterans Administration The Prohibition Enforcement unit was 
transferred fiom the Treasury to the Department of Justice Hoover, 
furthermoie, submitted to Congress a series of Executive Orders 
which would gioup 58 agencies in an orderly relation to each other 
A Democratic Congress failed to cany out his wishes 
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Reorganization Plans Under the New Deal Franklin D Roosevelt 
appointed a Committee on Administrative Management to study our 
present set-up and to make recommendations for changes The findings 
of this committee formed the basis for the Reorganization Bill which 
was advocated by the Piesident It was made up oL a five-point 
progiam, with the following purposes (i) to alloir the President to 
appoint SIX administrative assistants, (2) to establish two new depart- 
ments, (3) to replace the Comptroller-General wth an Auditor-Gen- 
eral responsible to the Piesident, instead of to Congress, (4) to substi- 
tute for the Civil Service Commission a single adniinistratoi , and 
(5) to authorize the President to reorganize, transfer, 01 abolish cer- 
tain agencies 

The Reoiganizatioir Bill was vigorously debated nr Congress It 
aroused a storm of protest fiom the press and the countiy at large 
Some objected to abolishing the Comptiollei-Geneialsiup 01 “muz- 
zling the rvatchdog of the treasury ” Some contended that the Congress 
was surrendering too much of its powei to tire President. Otheis feared 
a centralization of power if independent agencies rveie merged 
within the depaitments Entienched government job holdeis, fearful 
of losing their plums,” brought pressure to bear on Congressmen 
to defeat the bill Tire politicians ivei'e also opposed to change, as a 
reorganization of departments and a strengthening of the civil service 
rvould dispense ivuh their political pationage Finally, people sus- 
pected the Piesident ivas attempting to increase his control of the gov- 
ernment The bill was defeated 

Federal Streamlining Aftei the clamor against the oiiginal Re- 
organization Bill died clorvn, Congi-ess passed a larv not mentioning 
the new departments, the Auditor-General, and the Administiator 
for the Crvil Service, but allowed much reoiganrzaLion The Piesident 
combined 21 units into tlii-ee new agencies 

1 Fcdcnal Seuuity Agoicy This new department consolidates six 
new agencies The Social Sccunty Boaid supei vises old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance It also handles icdeial contnbutioirs to those 
states rvliich grant pensions to the aged, tire blind, and dependent chil- 
dren Tire United Slates Employment Service tries to lind work for 
jobless pcojrle The Public Health Seivice tiies to raise the standard 
of health thioughout the nation The Office of Education, which was 
formeily m the DcjrarLinent of Intcrioi, gatheis important statistical 
data about tire nation’s schools Two youth oigani/ations, tire Civilian 
Conseivation Coips and the National Youth Administration, have 
been transferred from the WPA to this agency 
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2 Federal Works Agency This new department is primarily con- 
cerned with those agencies engaged in public works programs It in- 
cludes the Public Works Administration and the Works Progiess Ad- 
ministration The United States Housing Authority, which is engaged 
111 slum-clearance and low-cost housing piojects, is now also included 
in tins neiv department, as is the Bureau of Public Roads which was 
formerly m the Department of Agiiculture. 

3 The Federal Loan Agency Within this department aie now con- 
solidated a number of agencies ivhicli have been lending money for 
recoveiy from the depression The Home Oivneis’ Loan Coipoiation 
lias lent neatly tliiee bilhon dollars to distressed home owners The 
Fedeial Housing Administration guarantees loans on neiv homes The 
Reconstiuction Finance Corpoiation has advanced billions of dollars 
to business enterpiises, such as railroads and banks Seveial other lend- 
ing bodies such as the Electric Home and Farm Authoiity, the Disaster 
Loan Corpoiation, the Export-Import Bank, and the Fedeial Savings 
and Loan Corporation are also intludcd in this neiv agency 

By grouping all activities of a similai nature into one agency, it is 
claimed the country gains much more elhcient service It also enables 
the President to concentiate responsibility in a single, administrative 
agency head It is estimated that about 30 million dollars can be 
saved annually in sei vices, supplies, and salaiies by reoiganizalion 

Under the law, the President may make other effective changes to 
mciease eniciency 111 the administrative bianch of the government^ 
Congiess may at any time rvithin 60 days oieiiule any specific changes 
the Piesideiit makes This requires a tivo-thirds vote of the Senate 
and the House ol Representatives The laiv also protects the per- 
manency of such independent agencies as the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Interstate Commeice Commission, and others 

Bureaus in the Regular Departments A number of bureaus have 
also been cieated rvithin the legulai cabinet departments lo aid them 
in perloimiiig their many duties and functions Each of these is 
headed by a clii ectoi or a commissioner, who is responsible to the secie- 
taiy of the department These bureaus perform many important ad- 
ministrative functions The Bureau of Internal Revenue supervises 
the assessment and collection of all internal levenues The Bureau of 
the Mint directs the coining of money and supervises the stoimg and 
safeguarding of the nation’s gold and silver stocks The Patent Office 

1 On M,iy 22. 1910, ills Piosident asked Congiess lo uaiistei the Buieaii ot Immigia 
lion and Natiuali7ation from the Labor Department to the Department ot Justice to 
peimit a closei check on Fifth Columnists 
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grants letters of patent for inventions, and registers trade-maiks and 

labels Important functions aie earned on by other agencies, such as 

the Bureau of Investigation, the Bureau of the Budget, Bureau of the 

Census, and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing These, and many 

othei bureaus, are grouped in the lo gieat dejrartrnents of the federal 

government 

You can get a good idea how a buieau is managed by studying the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Unlike most bureaus, this is puiely a fact- 
finding agency! It administers no laws, carries on no promotional 
work, but IS entirely devoted to a study of wages, employment, and 
the cost of living 

For more than 50 years this bureau has “collected information on 
the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of labor and 
the earnings of laboring men and women and the means of promoting 
the material, social, intellectual and moral prosperity of the workers ” 

It issues monthly data on employment and payiolls, gathered from 
the reports of neaily 135,000 industrial establishments, employing 
about 9,000,000 persons This buieau also collects and publishes in- 
formation on laboi oiganizations, social insurance, industrial health 
and hygiene, woikmen’s compensation for industrial accidents, court 
decisions affecting labor, housing conditions, the co-operative move- 
ment, and employment conditions It also publishes retail prices on 
food Items, coal, gas, electiicity It computes index figures on items 
tvhich make up the family budget — ^rent, clothing, furniture, and 
housefurnishmgs, and medical care — showing changes in the cost of 
living 

Information foi these studies is obtained through the voluntary co- 
operation of employers, state and local authoiities, labor and other 
organizations, and individuals The results of investigations aie pub- 
lished in the Monthly Labor Review (now in its twenty-second year) 
and the Labor Information Service (begun in 1934) 

State and County Reorganization 

How New York State Reorganized Her Administrative Machinery. 
Charles Evans Hughes was made chan man of an unofficial commission 
of 60 leading citizens to study the state government of New York 
The commission made its final report to the legislature in 1926, in 
which it recommended state reorganization 

A Democratic Governor, Alfred E Smith, together with a Repub- 
lican legislature, finally worked out a satisfactory system One hundred 
and eighty administrative agencies were consolidated The offices of 
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Seaelary of Slate, State Treasurer, and State Engineer were abolished 
The only elective offices which remained were the Governoi, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Comptroller, and Attorney-General 

Eighteen sepaiate departments were established, tlie Governor ap- 
pointing the directois of 15 of them They aie 


Depai tment of State 
Depaitmeiitof Correction 
Department of Health 
Depai tment of Social Welfare 
Department of Insurance 
Department of Labor 
Department oi Banking 
Department of Civil Sei vice 
Department of Public Service 


Depai tment of Public Works 
Executive Depai tment 
Depai tment ol Consei ration 
Department of Agricultuie and 
Markets 

Depai tment of Mental Hygiene 
Department of Taxation and 
Finance 


The Department of Law is headed by the Attorney-General, and the 
Department of Audit and Control is headed by the Comptroller The 
Department ol Education is headed by a boaid of regents, consisting 
of 12 unpaid members who serve 12 years ivith overlapping terms 
This boaid chooses the Commissioner of Education, who is the ad- 
ministrative head of the Department The Governor is the head of 
the Executive Depai tment, which lias seven divisions — budget, mili- 
tary and naval affairs, standards and purchase, state police, parole, 
alcoholic bevel ages, and state planning 

Governor Smith formed a cabinet of most of the department heads, 
together with the executive secretary and the budget director 
Results of State Reorganization In Viigmia it was estimated that 
reoigani/ation saved the state about $450,000 the first year Under 
the leadership of Governor Fiank O Lowden, the state of Illinois 
consolidated more than 100 statutory offices, departments, boards, and 
agencies into 10 departments 

Reorganization can piovide better service and better management 
in budgetary accounting, centralized purchasing, and personnel super- 
vision The cabinet system as worked out in Illinois, New Yoik, and 
Virginia has proved to be successful, and is probably here to stay 
The Unicameral Legislature of Nebraska. Under the leadership of 
Senator George W Norris, the people of Nebraska adopted a uni- 
cameral legislature This system went into effect in 1934 Forty-three 
legislators were chosen on a non-partisan ballot for a two-year term 
This single house chooses its own officers, including a speaker, who 
selves only in the absence of tlie Lieutenant-Governor, the regular 
presiding officer There are only 1 5 standing committees, whei eas the 
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old legislature had 68 A legislative council o£ lo members has been 
set up to prepare a legislative piogram Experts have been employed 
to assist It in drafting bills A special session may be called upon the 
lequest of 29 legislatois, with or without the consent of the Governor 
The only elected state officials are the Goveinoi, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, State Auditor, and Supeiintendent of Public InsUuction These 
officers are elected for a foui-year teim The Secretary ol State, the 
Treasuiei and the Attorney-General aie chosen by the legislators 
It IS iiiteiesting to compare the lecoids of two legislative sessions, 
one iindei the old plan and the other under the new ^ 


BICAMERAL AND UNICAMERAL J’YJ’TEA^r 


COST Of 
J-EJTION 


BICAMERAL LEGI/LATURE 

1935 

$$$$$$$$ 

i 2021,500 


UNICAMERAL LEGI/LATURE 

1957 

$$$$$$ 

$150,000 


BILLT 

IMTRODUCED 


1056 



BILLT 

PAJLTEC) 


192 


210 


BILL/ 

N^ETOED 


16 


LENGTH OF 
J'EJ’J'ION 


jA^j PE8 j 

SS**!S* 


lu: I 


no DAYJ- 



IFEBJ^ 

biS!!!! ::::::: 

APRIL 


This record of decreased expenses can be compared ivith the growing 
costs of bicameial legislative bodies In 1929, lot example, the Ohio 
legislature cost the state over ^>625,000, m 1935 it cost approximately 
11,250,000 This last session cost the taxpayers of Ohio over |i2,ooo 
a day Foui weeks iveie spent in getting organized On the last day of 
the session the clock ivas stopped and action was taken huriiedly on 
ovei 150 bills At a time when a strong legislature was needed, it 
accomplished less and wi angled more olten than any other legislature 
in the history ol the state This illustrates how strong is the need to 
simplify the ivoik of 0111 state legislatures. 

1 By Kennclli R Kellci, Lincoln, NcbiasLa, neivspapei man who coveied the vaiious 
sessions ot the unicaincial legislatiuc for the Lincoln ita? Quoted hom SLate Govein- 
mint, 10 133 1, July 1937 
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The Size of Counties in Area and Population According to the 
Census Btiieau, there are 3,063 counties m the United States ^ Texas 
has 254 counties, while Delaware has only three The largest county 
in the United States is San Bernaidino, in Califoinia, with an area of 
20,175 square miles. It is larger than New Jersey, Delaware, and 


Maiyland combined The smallest county is Ailmgton, Viiginia, ivith 
an aiea ot 25 square miles The average county in the United States 
has an area of about 1,000 squaie miles 

In 1940, Cook County, Illinois, had a population of nearly four 
million inhabitanls, while Loving County, Texas, had only 205 Los 
Angeles County, in California, had ovei 2,800,000 inhabitants, while 
the average county population lor the nation is about 40,000 people 
Within the counties of the United States there are also over 16,000 
incorpoiated cities, villages, towns, and boroughs, nearly 20,000 town- 
ships, and over 125,000 school distiicts Because of this variation, it is 

1 E.ich o£ our jR slates is divided into counties except Louisiana, u’heie similar politi- 
cal subdivisions aie called panshes 


Farm Security Administration, photo by Lee 
This IS a meeting of county commissioners to devise means of raising funds to 
build county roads County government in the U S is usually in the hands of 

commissions like this 
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practically impossible to govern all counties with the same type of 
governing body 

The County at Work. Most counties are governed by a board of 
county cornmissioneiSj oi a county board of supervisors This board 
IS chosen by the electors of the county The duties of this body are 
prescribed by statute and show a great variety of functions Among 
them aie the supervising of elections, supervising county institutions, 
administering the tax machinery, controlling county buildings, 
bridges, and roads They also appoint minor officials There are, how- 
ever, a gieat many [unctions that aie pei formed by independently 
elected officers Some of these aie 


County Judges 


Treasurer 

Piosecuting Attorney 

Recordei 

Coioner 

Auditor or Assessor 
Surveyoi 
Cleik of Courts 
Superintendent of Schools 
Health Officer 

Board of Elections 


Adinmistci justice, including probate work 
such as registeiing deeds, probating wills, 
disposing of the insane, etc 
Collects taxes m the county 
Prosecutes \iolations of the law 
Records land titles 
Investigates all unnatural deaths 
Lists and assesses the value of property 
Measures lands within the county 
Keeps recoids of the courts 
Stipei vises schools and teachers 
Piotects public health, looks after sanita- 
tion and quarantines 
Administeis the machinery of elections 


Eacli of these officials goes his own way, he is unsupervised and 
responsible only to the electorate Although he may be untiained or 
inefficient, he lemains in office for the length of his elected term Thus 
the aiitlioiity for cariymg on the administrative work of the county 
rests with many individuals, not accountable to the county board 
Since theie is no responsible head, no one has the authority to unify 
county functions 

Weaknesses of the County System County goveinmcnt is still re- 
garded as one of the most backwaid administrative units in the field 
of Ameiican goveinmcnt It is ineEective, expensive, unusually com- 
plex, and inefficient In spite of the growing proportions and impor- 
tance of county business, we still try to operate this unit of govern- 
ment with the same machinery that was used over a century ago 
The county has tivo important functions to peiform It helps to 
administei state laws and it manages most local administration In spite 
of these simple tasks county government almost everywhere remains 
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extravagant and wasteful People are haiassed by increased taxes and 
county indebtedness. Most counties are also notorious for their ineffi- 
ciency in collecting taxes Many lack scientific budget procedures and 
centralized purchasing departments. 

As an example of a cumbeisome system, some county officials still 
receive their salaries from the fee system The sheriff^, under this 
plan, is paid a fee for each warrant served, or each arrest made In 
1932, It was revealed by the Seabuiy investigation in New York that 
Sheriff Thomas Farley within a period of seven yeais had deposited 
about $360,000 to his personal account His salaiy during that time 
amounted to less than $90,000 ^ 

The Missouii Crime Survey levealed that many county coroners 
iveie undettakeis, farmeis, or barbeis In some cities the coioner is 
often a politician tvho awaids the county undertaking business to po- 
litical favorites Massachusetts has abolished the elective office of 
coroner His work is now peifoimed by an appointed, competent medi- 
cal authority This official should be a named pathologist equipped 
with the techniques necessary to perform the duties of his office 

The Confusion of County Functions in Metropolitan Areas. Ac- 
cording to the census reports, there are 96 metropolitan districts of 

100.000 population or moie in the United States As an illustration of 
a metropolitan community, winch needs to unify essential govern- 
mental functions, such as providing water supplies, sewage disposal, 
and police protection, let us consider Cuyahoga County in Ohio It 
has an area of about 450 square miles and a total population of 

1.250.000 people Its largest city, Cleveland, has over 900,000 people 
There are over 100 separate political subdivisions in this county They 
are as follows 

1 county 

1 county health district 

6 townships 

12 cities 

Out of this total, theie ate over 100 taxing units, nearly 60 mayors 
and financial officers Enforcement of the law is delegated to a sheriff 
and numerous police chiefs, village marshals, and township constables 
There aie over 100 legislative bodies or boards who determine poli- 
cies, enact laws, or both 

In this congested district there is no unified control of the functions 
which are common to most of these political subdivisions Besides the 
duplication of functions and the apparent extravagance of paying 

^ Peter Odegard, American Politics, New York Harper &. Brotheis, 1938, p. 464 


42 Villages 
34 school districts 
y libiaiy districts 
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many useless. officialSj the cost of county government has also increased 
from 3 million dollars in 1914 to over 11 million dollars annually 

in 1935 

Similar multiplicity may be found in other metropolitan aieas In 
1930 there weie 135 political subdivisions in the Pittsburgh district, 
115 in the Chicago area, 92 in the Philadelphia district, and 56 in the 
Los Angeles district This lesults in confusion and duplication in 
essential public services The city of Denver has solved this problem 
by combining the city and county into one municipal corpoiation 

The County-Manager Plan. Under the provision of county home 
rule, several states permit their counties to adopt a county-managei 
In Ohio, California, and Maryland the people may elect a special 
charter commission to frame a new county chai ter This charter must 
be appioved by populai vote within the county before becoming effec- 
tive The New Yoik legislatuie has set up four plans from which 
counties may choose, while Virginia offeis a choice bettveen a county- 
executive plan, or a county-managei plan 

Under the county-managei plan, power and authority is vested in 
a small county boaid, elected by popular vote In seveial cases the 
sheriff, prosecuting attorney, auditor, and superintendent of schools 
aie elected independently The county boaicl appoints a county man- 
ager lor an indefinite term, u’ho m turn appoints important adminis- 
trative officials Tlie county-manager is responsible to the county 
boaid loi the effective supeivision ol departments under their ]uris- 
diction This centralized plan eliminates confusion, especially in our 
laige metiopolit.m aieas 

Existing county officials and aspirants to county office generally put 
up vigorous opposition to new reform movements Then hue and cry 
is that tire plan is “un-demociatic ” They say it lemoves elected officials 
flora the popular mandate, and that it constitutes a dangeious con- 
cent: ation of poivei in the hands of a few buieaucratic officials It is 
an establislied fact, moreovei, tliat it is easier loi the individual to 
make adjustments and affect local rules when he deals ivith people 
near at band latlier than ivith distant officials 

Those u'ho suggest roiinty unification argue this ivay The nature 
of county government is tliat of a single admmistiative task Very little 
of It IS of a political natuie The duties pcrfoimed by county officials, 
in most cases, leqiure a special skill, which is not often found m elected 
officials These functions should be co-oidinated by a single responsible 
official who can appoint trained men to perform these special duties 
The key to success in county goveinment is reoigamzatioii constructed 
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along the sound piinciples of business oiganizaLion The inci eased effi- 
ciency of cities oiganized in this way is one proof of this fact 

Conclusion The President and Congress are the policy-makeis of 
the national government They delegate authority to hundieds of ad- 
ministrative agencies In the interest of economy, theie aie sereial 
things that society has a light to demand (i) that these agencies per- 
form some useful service, (2) that there be no overlapping of functions 
Better management at less expense has lesulted from reorganizing 
the state governments in Neiv York and Illinois Ffficiency is obtained 
by budgetaiy accounting and centiaUzed puichasing Patronage has 
been replaced by personnel supervision In Nebraska's unicameral 
legislature, authoiity is centialized and responsibility hxed in a single 
chamber 

County government has long ben recogmzxd as inellicient and 
irasteftil, especially tor administeiing large metiopolitan areas Some 
advances have been made by consolidating functions and Iry employ- 
ing trained aclministiative executives as county manageis 

As citizens, it is our duty to see that the agencies ol government le- 
main undei democratic control and that they peiloim their functions 
efficiently It is up to us to work out and put into effect the best gov- 
ernment possible 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words in relation to the ideas ot social living they 
suggest Comptiollei-General, Veteians’ Administiation, Rcoigamzation 
Bill, Federal Securuy Agency, Federal Wuiks Agency, Fedeial Loan 
Agency, state i eorganization, County Commissioneis, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Tiaclc Commission, Reconstiuction Finance 
Corporation, Poit of New York Authoiity, Soil Conseivaiion Seivice 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

s a Show the need for leorganizing some ot the departments ol the 
lecleial goveinment, and point out what attempts to increase government 
efficiency have been tried by vaiious Piesidents b Desenbe the leoigam- 
zation plans first proposed under the “New Deal,” and show how reoi- 
gamzation was finally cllected c Explain the importance and functions 
of government bureaus cl. Show how some of oui states have leoiganized 
then aclministiative machinery e. Explain how the unicameral legislatuie 
of Nebraska functions f Point out some of the weaknesses of out piesent 
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county system and show how their defects may be remedied by the county- 
manager plan g Explain the confusion of too many governmental units 
in metropolitan areas h. Describe the alphabet agencies which control 
new governmental areas i. Show why new administrative agencies, such 
as Districts, Commissions, and Authorities, aie necessary to control special 
governmental units j. Explain the function of the PoiL of New Yoik 
Authority k. What is the funciion of the Soil Conseivation Distnct? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a Our government does not become less democratic because some of 
Its agencies are co-ordinated to secuie gicatei efficiency Explain b. Could 
the people of the United States change the legislative depaitment of the 
government from the Senate and the Elouse of Representatives into a 
unicameral Congicss without violating the constitution? It so, how? c 
The Reoiganiration Bill first proposed by Piesident Roosevelt was op- 
posed by professional politicians and government employees in the civil 
service Why? d What functions could be performed by a ccntralued 
metropolitan authority which would save money for the taxpayers by 
abohslung needless public officials? e County government has been called 
“the daik continent” of American politics Explain 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Chart, Diaw a chait showing the organization of your county govern- 
ment as it now exists Now draw anothei chait showing how it would 
look if leoiganized undei the county-manager plan 

5 An Investigation Make a list of the numerous departments in the 
President s cabinet How many do you think could be consolidated with 
other agencies oi abolished? See United Slates Government Manual^ 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D C 

6 Map Make a map of the United States and put small colored dots in 
the vauous states to icpiesent the number of counties m each which have 
a population ol less than 2,000 people Do you think these units can 
afford the expense of county govei'nment? What solutions can you sug- 
gest? Sec IFm/d Almanac (1941), 496-507 

7 An Oral Report Give an oial report on the Holland Vehicular Tun- 
nel See Encyclopicdta Rntannica 

8 Debate. Resolved That our government should create a federal author- 
ity to constiuct on a self-liquidating basis high-speed freeways thioughout 
the nation 
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WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

g Reoiganization ol the National Government. Consult F Magruder, 
/Imm Omnmil (ig^i ed), chaps xviii-xi\, U S Ooimmnl 
Umiidj Superintendent ol Documents, Washington, D C 

10 Reorganization ol State Governments Consult A E Bud, Tlia Rs- 
of^m^ation of Sidle Gotmmnhin Ik Md Skies, iijmjS, 

W B Gia\es, /limmu Skis Goucinmiil, chap xi 

11 Government Bureaus, Boards, and Commissions Consult F j Haslins, 
Mentan CMinmnil Todiij, chaps iv, xvi, xix, xxii, xxix, xxxi, xxxin, 
xliv, xlv, F Magiuder, /Ifiwtm Govmiml (ig.|i ed), chaps xiii-xvn 
12, Unicameral Legislatures Consult A W [olinson, Tk llMimml 
Ijlisldtiiie, chaps v-\ii, H E Suniiiiers, Unimiwdm in Practice 
(Debatei’s Handbook) 
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EFFICIENCY IN DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT NEEDS 
A MERIT SYSTEM BASED ON APTITUDE AND FITNESS 

In addition to sound organization, democratic government needs capable, effi- 
cient administrators The merit system of appointments insures such competent 
government workers It is the essence of democracy, since preferment is based on 
ability instead of favoritism 

•k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-kick-k-k-k'k-k'k-k'k-k-k'k-k'k-k'A-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-ic-k-k'k 
How THE Civil Service System Developed 

“To the Victors Belong the Spoils” One of tlic evils of demociatic 
government is patronage or the spoils system This is hotv the system 
■works Political paities have lo be oigani/ed, linanced, and suppoited 
by paily woikers Successful candidates of these paities lieqtienily 
lewaid political suppoiters with public jobs Party woikers believe 
they aie entitled to ]obs because they have seemed votes and con- 
Liibiued to campaign funds They have woiked foi tlie success of the 
patty All this may be tiue, but it these woikeis me appointed to gov- 
ernment positions It is because of friendship and loyalty and not be- 
cause they have those quahlicaltons necessaiy lo peiloim their duties 
eflicienlly The spoils system helps to cement the itarly into a single 
unit, but It frequently pioduces a low tone of public morality 

Andictv Jackson is geneially blamed tor intioduring the spoils sys- 
tem into the fedeial government As the leader oL a pocverfiil political 
mocement he Mgoiously leplaced opposition office lioldeis -wilh mem- 
bers of Ins own paity ^ The duties of government employees, to Jack- 
son, weie “so plain and simple that men of intelligence can readily 
qiialily themselves foi their peiloimance ’’ The spoils system, honever, 
ivas not original tvith Jackson It had nouushed in Colonial Ameuca 
Royal governors weie appointed by the Cioivn as the repayment of 
political debts 

The Fom Year Tenme of Office Act was passed in 1820 This law 
still pioduces a laige turn-ovei of positions cvciy fom years Years 
later Piesident Giant lequested Congiess to appropriate 125,000 to 

1 Slim 101 M.ucs of New 'Soik Slate |iislirieil J.icWm's job gialjbmg mtli the blunt 
staiemcm ‘ To the I'lctois Bdoiig the Spoils ’ 
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improve the civil seivice A t ommission was appointed, with George 
William Curtis, editor of Hropei’s Weekly, and the President of the 
National Civil Set vice Reform League, at its head The politicians, 
howevei, weie suspicious and the movement died for lack ot sufficient 
appropiiations Piesident Hayes proved to be an ardent supporter of 
the civil ser\ue movement Friends of civil service took heart when 
he appointed Carl Schtnz, another refoimer, to his cabinet as Secre- 
tary of the Inteuor Dormer B Eaton was sent to England to investi- 
gate the Biitish Ci\il Service Hayes even went so far as to dismiss 
Chester A Arthut, a spoilsman, as collector of Internal Revenue of 
lire Neiv Yoik Customs House Arthur ivas a member of the New 
York State Republican machine controlled by Senator Conkhng The 
countiy at laige, hoivcvci, ivas not ready for civil scrrice The fol- 
loweis of tlie movement were iidiculed as “dilettantes” and “goody- 
goodies ” Their refoim ivas labeled the “snivel seivice ” 

This greatly needed reform became a sudden leality' — only after 
the public had been atoused by the shocking neivs that the Piesident 
ot the United States had been assassinated by a disappointed office 
seeker Charles Guiteau, ivhose petition toi a government position had 
been rejected, shot Piesident James A Gai field in a lailroad station m 
Washington, D C 

The people began to take an immediate interest in civil service 
But the men ivho had fought for its piinciples iveie discouraged, foi 
Chester A Aitluir, the spoilsman dismissed by Hayes fiom the New 
York Customs office, ivas now Piesident of the United States Aithui, 
however, lose to the dignity of his office He heeded public opinion 
and m his fust annual message to Congress lecommendcd and ex- 
piesscd his willingness to suppoit civil seivice leforms He soon signed 
the fiist impoitant piece ol iivil service legislation enacted in the 
United States 

The Pendleton Act Alter much discussion and opposition, the 
Pendleton Act, which provided lor a leal civil seivice, was signed m 
January, 1883 The law made these piovisions (1) the Piesident was 
given the power to appoint a bi-paitisan commission of thiee members, 
to siipeivise the civil service, (2) this commission was given powder to 
draw' up lules acceptable to the President to be applied to the “classi- 
hed hst,”^ (appointees to government jobs on the classified list must 
take an examination befoie they aie cei tiffed as eligible), (3) appoint- 

iThe PtesidciU is autlioiizcd b) law lo place goveinmcnt positions on the classiTied list 
by executive oidei Piesident Cleveland added 56,936 goveininent positions to the classi- 
hed lists, Haiiison added 10,535, McKinley, 19,161, Theodoie Roosevelt, 128,751, Talt, 
17,657, Wilson, 165,515, Haiding, 1500, Coohdge, 20,365 and Hooiei 35,398 
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ments were to be made according to the “highest giade” received iii 
open competitive examinations, (4) the President had the power to 
designate certain federal offices which shall come under the civil 
service, (5) a probationary period was established belore permanent 
appointment, (6) it ivas considered illegal to assess civil service em- 
ployees a portion of then salaries for political purposes, (y) there could 
be no removals for political reasons, (8) wai veterans ivere to be given 
preference 111 positions, (9) the term of office for appointees was to 
last during the peiiod of their good behavioi, (10) civil service posi- 
tions in the District of Columbia were to be apportioned to citi/ens 
of the various states accoi cling to then populations 

President Arthur set aside 16,000 positions for the civil service 
Howevei, theie lemained over 100,000 positions open to the spoils- 
men Nevertheless, the Pendleton Act became the keystone of civil 
service reform It has grown and its principle has been extended to 
both states and cities 

Civil Service and the Merit System 

What Is the Civil Service’ The civil service includes all non-militaiy 
officials employed by the executive and administrative branches of the 
government except elected officials and those lesponsible for the forma- 
tion of policy The President and Vice President, loi example, are 
elected officials They try to tarry out those policies lecommended by 
then parties Other high officials ivho are appointed, such as the 
membeis ol the President’s cabinet, and membeis of boards and com- 
missions aid them in this task All employees rvho rvoik under them 
are appointed and belong to the civil service ^ The civil service in- 
cludes all employees of the federal, state, county, and city govern- 
ments It includes those chosen on a patronage basis or those who have 
proven their ability by taking examinations The latter are properly 
refeired to as appointees under the merit system 

The Government as Employei In 1935, 1 out of every 10 persons 
gainfully employed held a position with some unit of government. 
There were nearly 3,300,000 employees working in 175,416 political 
subdivisions nr the United States This number includes all employees 
of the federal government, the states, counties, cities, townships, and 
the public school systems Their total salaries amounted to four and 
one halt billion dollars 

r Exceptions jie made of the employees of the Legislative and Judicial branches of the 
United States government, the militaiy and naval foices of the United States, and em- 
ployees ol the District of Columbia 
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The federal goveinment alone employed over 920,000 people m 
1939 Nearly 300,000 of tliese were in the unclassified lists ^ The latter 
has giorvn to this unusual figure because of the rapidity with which 
many new emergency agent les have sprung up since the depression 
The largest civil service group is composed of the teachers in public 
education They represent 36 per cent of all civil service employees. 
The postal service follows with 1 1 per cent, rural highway main- 
tenance, 9 per cent, the militaiy ioices, including civilian employees 
of the army, navy and marines, employ 8 per cent, police and fire 
piotection requne 6 per cent, municipal public utilities, 3 per cent, 
and miscellaneous positions 27 per cent" 

The unclassified lists are composed oC positions foi which workers are not required 
to take oxaniinations These include unskilled taboreis, or trained technical workeis 
Nurses, dietitians, medical oflicets, and social ivorkcis are given tempoiary appointments 
in the Veterans’ liiireavi because there were no qualified eligible appointees Several 
thousand jobs aie excluded iioni the classified list by law These are still legarded as 
jobs foi sjroilsmen 

-These figines have been gieatly altered by the national detense effort Members o£ 
the armed torces should not be considered civil service employees 
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The number ol employees oui government can afford to have de- 
pends upon the kind oi service the people want The merit system 
can give us the greatest amount o£ service at less cost, because it 
eliminates the waste and inefficiency ot the spoils system However, if 
we want the efficiency of the meiit system, we must not considei gov- 
ernment service as a means of patronage or soft jobs for political 
henchmen 

Is the Spoils System Essential to Party Organization and Responsi- 
bility? In America our government opeiates under the two-party 
system These paities serve a thiee-fold purpose (i) as a device foi 
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Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 

This picture of a polling place suggests many ot the reasons for the spoils system. 
One necessary step in good government is proper control ot voting places 

nominating and electing officers, (2) as a means of putting into action 
the principles ol influential groups, and (3) as a device foi conti oiling 
the spoils of office By virtue of his office. Lire Piesident of the United 
States IS in practice the leader of his party He is also lesponsible foi 
enforcing the law and efficiently conducting the administrative services 
tlnough his selected subordinates The allegiance of loyal party work- 
ers who have iecei\ed jobs and political favors gives the President the 
support he needs m carrying out his policies Party lines are strength- 
ened tlnough patronage Plence, it has become a tiadition for every 
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newly elected Piesident to fne much of the federal admimstrative per- 
sonnel not protected by the civil service He theieby makes loom for 
party -workers We may wonder if the spoils system is essential to party 
organization and solidarity Our people generally judge the President 
on his record, but party leaders judge him by his distribution of jobs 
Patronage also helps the President to gam the support of congressional 
leaders in sponsoring his policies Under the British system, on the 
other hand, the Prime Munster has very little patronage at his dis- 
posal His paity and his people judge him on his recoid That is rvhy 
the Biitish Civil Service System is one of the most competent in the 
woi Id 

The problems of oui time make it necessary that more public 
seivants be placed under the merit system Public health officers must 
be trained in medicine, drinking water must be tested by chemists, 
and public finance must be in charge of expeits m auditing 

It IS certainly not to our credit that we peimit politicians to control 
the administiative services of the government If we are successful in 
extending the meut system to the selection of an administrative per- 
sonnel, then the battle between parties tan be fouglit on public issues 
rather than on spoils and patronage This will make the task ol our 
elected officials mucli easier Finally, we must arouse people from 
their indifiEeience to the spoils system Some action has already been 
taken by the League of Women Voters and the National Civil Service 
Reform League 

How the Merit System Works Civil service examinations for fed- 
eial positions may be taken at a number of places There are 13 civil 
service districts in the United States and approximately 4,500 local 
boards of examiners Inlormation concerning examinations and appli- 
cations may be secured at the headquarteis of any of these districts 
Examinations are conducted at one or more central points rvithin the 
district 

An applicant must give evidence of good health and character Ex- 
cept m special cases positions are restricted to citizens of the United 
States Examinations consist of “standardized” tests devised to measure 
general intelligence, factual inlormation, and individual aptitudes 
These tests may be supplemented by an oral interview in whiclr an 
applicant’s personality and temperament aie appraised Tact and social 
adjustment are just as impoitant as skill or ability in certain positions 
Tests lor skilled workmen, such as mechanics, are based upon an ap- 
plicant’s ability to perform a specific piece of work In positions which 
lequne technical skill, such as that of a chemist, an applicant submits 
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a recoid oi his educational training, experience, and piool showing 
ability to peiioim a piece of original research 

Laws have been enacted by Congi-ess, and by some of the states and 
municipalities, giving war veterans preference to positions A disabled 
veteran is given lo per cent m addition to the legular marks received 
on his examination If that brings Ins grade to 70 pei cent, the passing 
inaik, his name goes to the top of the list, regaidless of the high 
grades earned by otheis Veteians not disabled are given a 5 per cent 
addition to their giade, but they do not advance on the list Veteians 
aie also given piefeience in appointments, sometimes in piomotion, 
and olten they aie retained when loices aie reduced Such rules vio- 
late the principles upon which the merit system is based 

A true meiit system piovides equal pay for equal work, regardless 
ol sex Opportunities aie provided for promotion by further study 
Transfers arc made possible Lo prevent stagnation Employees may be 
dismissed for dishonesty, inelliciency, or for violating the rules of the 
seivice If reductions aie made, due to economy measmes, employees 
aie placed upon a re-employment list and taken back before ne\r ap- 
plicants are considered Employees may retire on a pension, supported 
by joint contributions of employer and employee The meiit system 
attracts capable people by providing woik toi which they are fitted 
All this gives them a measure ol secmity and independence 

Public Careers for Service 

How Government Positions in the “Classified Service” Are Ob- 
tained. Let us assume that you aie inteiested m taking an examina- 
tion loi the position of railway postal cleik Applications may be 
seemed horn your local postmaster or fiom the CimI Service Com- 
mission at Washington To be eligible you must meet ceitain physical 
lequirements, such as a minimum height ol 5 feet, 6 inches, and a 
minimum weight of 1 35 Such defects as the loss of limbs, eyes, defec- 
tive healing or vision, or being physically incapacitated to cany on 
the duties of a postal cleik will be a bar to appointment, except 111 the 
case of disabled veterans. An applicant must be between eighteen and 
thirty-five years oi age 

Examinations loi railway postal clerks aie composed of two paits 
(1) mail tests ivhich include 1 outing, following instructions, and sort- 
ing (60 points), (2) general test, including aiithmetic, analogies, spell- 
ing, vocabulaiy, geography, civil government, paiagi-aphs, etc (40 
points) About thiee and one-half houis are lequired for the exami- 
nation 
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If an applicant receives a passing maik of yo per cent, or better, 
his name is placed on the registei of ehgibles The lailway postal clerk 
register is kept according to stares, and ivhen a vacancy occurs in a 
certain state, a resident of this state is certified to fill it 

Upon entering the postal service it is usually necessary to serve an 
apprenticeship as a substitute Upon regulai appointment a clerk re- 
ceives $1,850 yearly Each year $150 is added until he reaches the sum 
of $2,450 ^ 

Ele receives a vacation of 18 to 20 days each year with pay Ten 
days additional aie gi anted with full pay for sickness Tlie unused sick 
leaves accumulates to a maximum of <50 days ivith pay Employees who 
have seived 15 years and reach the letirement age aie pei muted to 
retiie on a pension They contribute ‘}i/C per cent ol then salaries 
toward letnement. 

Positions in the “Unclassified Service.” Of tlic 300,000 positions m 
the “unclassified” service, there are many impoitant positions such 
as assistant-secretaries of departments, assistant attorney-generals, bu- 
leau chiefs, collectors of customs, the appraisei of merchandise, and 
the surveyor of customs at the Port of New Yoik, assayeis and superin- 
tendents of mints, collectors of internal revenue, United States attoi- 
neys and United States marshals, commissioners of immigrations, 
legisteis of land offices and many others These jobs are still con- 
sidered plums for the politician 

The various classes of postmasteiships throughout the United States 
weie long regaided as a part of tlie spoils system to feed the politicians 
hunger for patronage In practice a newly elected Piesident appoints 
his party campaign manager as Poslmaster-Geneial As a dispenser 
ol pationage this official has in the past ignoied those recommended 
for postmastership by the Cavil Seivice Commission Instead, he sent 
to the President a list of loyal paity rvorkers to fill appioximately 
13,000 jobs m the first, second, and third class This condition has long 
been recognized as a blot on the nation Accordingly, Congress in 
June, 1938, enacted legislation placing all postmaster positions under 
the classified service without teim These positions may now be held 
permanently by the piesent postmasteis if they successfully pass non- 

1 Since the passage o£ the Larollette-Lloyd Act in 1912, the federal govcinment has 
not opposed the oiganiration of its eraployees into unions Union members ncvci go on 
a strike, for it is recognized as a crime to disiupt the government service It has also 
been held that the Wagner Labor Relations Act does not apply to goveinment employees 
Hoii'cvci, if a postal employee, who is a member of the National Association of Letter 
Cariieis (an Ah of L alTiliate), h.is some grievance, a representative of the national 
organi/alion will seek an acl]iistmenl with the Post OfTice Depaitment Some solution is 
generally 1 cached to satisfy all paitics conceined 
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competitive examinations For those who are newly appointed, com- 
petitive examinations are provided Employees in the lower ranks may 
be promoted it they meet the requirements A title career service will 
be established, by putting all postmasters under the meiit system, by 
abolishing residence lequiiements, and by tiaming postmasters and 
promoting them after they are qiiahhed by tiauiing and expet lence 

So many emeigency agencies were cieatcd under the administiation 
of President Franklin D Roosevelt that the Civil Service Commission 
was not equipped to examine all of them Furthermore, the President 
did not direct that they be placed in the classified service, as he ivas 
anxious to speed up important proiects Such piactices aid in disrupt- 
ing the civil service 

rile Tennessee Valley Authority has irorked out its own met it 
system It makes its oivn appointments and promotions on the basis 
of meiit and elhciency The TVA has a personnel department which, 
m co-operation with the United States Civil Seivice Commission, has 
woiked out a plan combining the best features of the civil seivice 
practices and those developed by private concerns. Thus, 12,000 em- 
ployees aie selected to fill vaiious types of trades, occupations, and 
professions The personnel department continues to iratch over the 
welfare of employees after they are hired through proper placement, 
guidance, training, and health programs 

Opportunities for Careers with the National Government. The na- 
tional government offeis many opportunities to young men and 
women loi a “career service” under the meiu system Patent office 
examineis have been career men since civil seivice reloim in the 
seventies High standards of training are necessaiy to entci the forest 
service ot the Depaitraent of Agriculture, but it offeis challenging 
oppoitumties for a piofessional career Many young men receive valu- 
able technical training by working in the Buieau of Laboi Statistics 
The Department of Agriculture has established a graduate school foi 
“in-sei\ice” training of employees after they ate appointed In one 
year the department offered over 40 courses, with an enrollment of 
over 400. Katheiine Lenroot is an example ol an employee who rose 
from one of the lowest positions in the Childien’s Bureau to become 
Its duel 

In 1906 the consular service was put on a civil service basis The 
Rogers Act in 1924 foiroed the United States Foreign Service by com- 
bining the consular and diplomatic services The State Department 
latei set up the United States Foreign Service Officer’s Training 
School Those who enter this school must be physically fit and pass 
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an oral examination pioving address, insight, mental, and tempera- 
mental qualities Upon appointment to the foreign service, officers 
receive $2,500 It requites five years to move into classified service 
The Merit System in Other Governmental Units. 1 In States and 
Counties Because in these governmental nnits patronage still remains 
a part of the politician’s stock in trade, state and county governments 
have been slow to adopt the merit system The hist states to adopt the 
plan were New York and Massachusetts In 1935 only nine of onr 
states had put the merit system into force, while Kansas had abandoned 
It When the pressure for public ]obs becomes strong, as during a 
depression, state legislators often refuse to appropriate money for the 
upkeep of then civil service commissions Public positions aie then 
thrown open to friends of the politicians As near as can be estimated, 
only 38 per cent of state employees, and 14 per cent of county, town- 
ship, and district employees are chosen on standards of meiit 

Control of the merit system vanes with each individual state Some 
have full-time commissions, with overlapping terms, of Avhich some 
run as long as six years Salaries range from $7,000 to $q,ooo 

Massachusetts has a modified plan One commissioner is appointed 
for full time, tvhile his two associates serve only part time Wisconsin 
and New Jersey, on the other hand, have a part-time commission with 
a full-time technical advisor, tvho acts as the executive officer of that 
body Maryland has a full-time commissioner California added an 
amendment to her constitution making the meiit system a pait of the 
01 game lair This will prevent political tampering 

Tliese commissions set up a classified service, examine and certify 
applicants on a “one-in-thiee” basis, meaning that an executive may 
choose from the three highest qualified Political activity of employees 
IS prohibited and they are protected from dismissal for political 
reasons 

Counties have been more reluctant to adopt the merit system than 
the states Only four in the United States have Civil Seivice Com- 
missions — Cook County, Illinois, Los Angeles and Alameda Counties, 
California, and Mihvaukee County, Wisconsin In four cities — Den- 
vei, St Louis, San Fiancisco, and Baltimore — the city and county 
commissions aie combined In New Yoik, Ohio, and Neiv Jersey, the 
county peisonnel is co-ordinated with the state If the county-manager 
plan gams giound, moie county employees will in all probability be 
placed on the meiit principle 

2 In Cities The meiit system has spiead more rapidly in our cities 
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Oul of nearly 600,000 employees woiking in over 16,000 incoiporatcd 
cities in the United States, 59 per cent are under civil service stand- 
aids, Most of the cities opeiating undei a council-man agei have 
either a strong civil service commission, or a sound personnel system 
The personnel dnector is appointed by and is responsible to the city- 
manager. Notable examples in cities which operate under the man- 
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A farmer looking over pamphlets issued by the U S Department of Agriculture. 
The government service offers many opportunities for specialists who prepare 
this material and apply the information to actual farm conditions. 

ager plan, and where caieers and advancement may be won on merit, 
are Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio 

Municipal administi ation can no longei be left to the inexperienced 
Too many positions require expert knoivledge Milk and meat must 
be inspected, weights and measures tested, and factories made safe foi 
workingmen Cities also employ people trained in highwray and sani- 
tary engineering, foiestry, chemistry, accountancy, and geology People 
no longer trust their lives and pioperty to incompetent policemen 
and firemen Even in cities which do not have the meiit system, there 

I New \oik Chicago, Philadelphia, San Fiancisto, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and New 
Oilcans have Civil Scivice Commissions Usually members are appointed bv the mayor 
and too frequently proper party affiliation seems to be the irapoitant qualification 
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aie frequently police and flic boaids to deteinnne qualifications, to 
make appointments and to handle departmental discipline 

g. In Social and Educational Seivices As yet, veiy little has been 
accomplished in applying the merit system to social woikers There is 
a need to protect those whose duty it is to administei public welfare 
agencies, poor relief, mothers’ pensions, etc. To these may be added 
]uvenile coiiit employees, piobationaiy officers, and those who look 
after school attendance 

Professional standards have been accepted foi librarians By 1935, 
six states had set up certified leqiiirements for these positions, eight 
states had lequirements tor school libraries, and eight foi county 
librarians 

Pei haps the gi'catcst stiides have been made by standards set up for 
teacheis in the public schools Here the primary requisites are train- 
ing, experience, and character Teachers must meet certain standards 
in piofessional preparation They are licensed either by examination 
or proof of proper training They must also meet certain physical 
requirements In some systems sick and sabbatical leaves are estab- 
lished Many states guarantee minimum salaries The position of 
capable and well-qualified teachers are protected from political tam- 
pering in some states by tenure laws In otheis, teachers are given 
security by a pension system upon retirement 
How We Can Make the Merit System Attractive The merit system 
must interest trained young people 111 a careei -service by making posi- 
tions attractive and challenging The civil service must offer employees 
a living wage Of all federal employees, less than 5 per cent eain over 
13,000 a year, and 48 per cent earn less tlian 11,500 a year In Ohio 
95 pel cent of civil service employees earn less than $3,000 annually 
There must also be some chante for promotion within the seivice 
A strong personnel service is needed to rate the efficiency of govern- 
ment workers Examinations should be conducted to bring promotion 
to those who have profited by training and experience Provisions 
must be made to eliminate the unfit from the service If it is found 
that men can do better ivork in another depaitment, they should be 
tiansfeired to another Government employees must be given an op- 
portunity to retire at a leasonable age witli an adequate pension 
From the standpoint of merit and efficiency not much of a case can 
be made lor showing preference to war veterans for government jobs 
Of the 180,000 veterans employed in 1934, there were 14,000 who weie 
disabled Such exceptions to the rule tend to disrupt a strong civil 
service 

There is also a civil service regulation which requires all federal 
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employees m the District o£ Columbia to be apportioned according 
to the population of the states This provision still smacks of the 
spoils system and should be abolished The sole criteria for placing 
worthy people in government positions should be merit and ability 
and not an equitable division of patronage among politicians 

Recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel The Social Science Reseaich Council appointed a group of 


named and qualified men in 1933 to study the public problem of 
governmental man powei This group, called the Commission of In- 
quiry on Public Service Peisonnel, outlined a program for futine 
action 1 They found that the work of goveinmcnt, performed by an 
appointed peisonnel is made up of five types of services They made 
specific recommendations for each 

1 The Adtmnisly alive. Service Manager of government enterprises 
and government executives Recommendations Selections made 
from those uuth an advanced general education Examinations 

I-Better Government Peisonnel, \ Repoit of the Commission of Inquay on Public 
Service Peisonnel, New Vork McGriW Hill Book Compan). 1935, pp 


Farm Security Administration, photo by Lange 

These Plant Quarantine inspectors are examining baggage from Mexico for 
in(urious insects Jobs of this sort are under the civil service 
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based upon leadership and the ability to handle people Candi- 
dates 'Will be trained after selection, hence u is more important 
to know what they are rather than what they know about specific 
skills 

2 The Professional and Technical Service This group includes 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, engineers, architects, and social woik- 
ers Recommendations Age limits fiom twenty-three to twenty- 
eight yeais of age Present evidence of professional training and 
examinations to be based upon knowledge of specific, training 

3 The Clerical Sennee Falls into two giotips — clerical and cleiical 
executive Tests of geneial intelligence and special skills Piefer- 
ably two years of high-scliool woik The latter group should have 
a higher age limit and be examined on high-school subjects 

4 The Skilled and Trades Service Fligh School graduates Mastery 
of skills and trades Examination by use of piactical tests 

5 The Unskilled Service No reference to education Test based on 
htness for the work and practical tests on the job No particular 
age limit 

Conclusion. As (o the administrative functions of government in- 
crease It becomes imperative that tve abandon the spoils system foi 
cai eer services Many positions are open to young men and women of 
training and ability There is a demand for skilled ivorkers such as 
stenogi'aphers, auditors, bookkeepers, statisticians, chemists, bac- 
teriologists, surveyors, geographers, postal employees, and others The 
new tasks assumed by the government lequiie employees trained in 
the helds of industrial regulation, public weltaie, housing, soil con- 
servation and jilanning 

It should not be nccessaiy to know some influential person with 
“political pull” to secuie one ol these jiositions Rather, the important 
requirement is the ability to peiform these tasks satisfactoiily A gov- 
ernment must li.ive capable, industrious workers if it is to be efficient 
No amount of reorganization will take the place of such a personnel. 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words m relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest sjioils, civil service, merit system, pationage, Pendleton Act, 
classified scivice. Civil Service Commission, in-service training, cei tification, 
one-in-three lule, jDeisonncl system, political pull 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE' 

2 a. Explain how the spoils system works, and show what attempts have 
been made to toiiect this abuse b. Enumeiate the piinupal provisions 
of the Pendleton Act, and distinguish between the cLissified and unclassi- 
hed service c. Explain the teira civil service and show how extensively 
It IS applied in the United States d Is the pationage system essential to 
the success of political parties^ Why? e Show how govenimcnt positions 
may be obtained in the classified service f Enumeiate examples ol oppoi- 
tunities loi careeis with the Icdeial goveinmeni, in states, counties, and 
cities g What lecommendations weie made by the Commission of Inquiiy 
on Public Seivicc Peisonnel for impioving the meiit system? h Show how 
the civil service can be made attiactive to capable people who wish to 
follow government careers 

CAN YOU THINK’ 

3 a. “The Pendleton Act is the Magna Charta of the civil service ” 
Explain b. As inefficiency is haid to piovc, it is almost impossible to 
dischaigc a civil seivite woikei except foi crime Does this mean that 
civil service pioiects the incapable’ c. Political leadeis sometimes get 
around the civil service by (i) abolishing public jobs and later rccieating 
them, (2) by lefusing to appiopiiaie money to support the Civil Service 
Commission Hosv can these evils be overcome? d In England, aside Iioin 
cabinet appomtincnls, theie ate less than 100 positions outside the civil 
service, while in some of om cities, the tuin-ovcr of government positions 
inns as high as go pci cent with the change of political administrations 
How does this affect the cost of goveininent and the efficiency of service? 
e. “A peiinanent civil seivicc cieates a favored office-holding class This 
necessitates rotation in office it we are to pieseive democracy’’ Do you 
agiee? 


WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 An Oial Report List as many aigumcnts as you can think of for and 
against the civil seivice Piesent youi findings to your class For sugges- 
tions see E A Krug, Civd Seivice (North Central Association Pamphlet, 
83-84), also The Ciuil Sox'ice in Modem Goveinmeni (National Civil 
Scivice Refoim League Pamphlet, 33-37) 

5 Chart Make a chart of the U S civil service employees in the classified 
and unclassified scivicc foi 1941 8ec Woild Almanac, 1941, 830 

6 Committee Appoint a small committee to mteiview a postraastei, a 
mail-cainer, a hbiarian, a school tcachci, a fiieman, and a policeman 
Find out the lequiiemenls for seciiung one of these positions Is political 
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favoruisin a factor rii obtaining employment? Aie employees permitted 
to organue for political action? Aie there pension piovisions foi letire- 
nient? Do politicians make temporary appointments to evade civil service 
rules’ Aie salaiy schedules provided? Repoit findings to your class 
y An Investigation Find out if your city oi state piovides for the merit 
system Interview or wiite to the sccietaiy of the Civil Seivicc Commission 
foi literature oi infoimation Leaiii all you can about positions inside 
and outside the civil seivice examinations, duties, saLiiics, and super- 
vision ot employees Repoit to youi class 

8 Panel Discussion. “The political party that is victoiious at the polls 
has an implied mandate from the voters to appoint public employees who 
will co-opeiatc to cany out its policies ” 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 Geneial Readings Consult Ayeis Biinsci, Om Goueinnicni, Fo) Upcnh 
01 Seioitc, Public Aff ail s Pamphlet, No 3, C C Caiiothcrs, Cwtl Seivicp, 
Out Goveiniiicnt as an Employee, North Central Association Pamphlet, 
K A Fiedciic, Tiaincd Peisonuel loi Public Scioicc, National League of 
Women Voters Pamphlet, Washington, D C , R Keohane, M Keohane, 
and } McGoldrick, Goveinmenl in Action, chap wvii, F Magiudci, 
Amcncan Gouei innent (1941). chap xxxvii. The Civil Srivue in Modem 
Government, National Civil Seivicc Refoim League Pamphlet, 521 Filth 
Ave , New Yoik City, United States Civil Service Commission, Annual 
RepoUs, Superintendent ot Documents, Washington, D C 

10 Civil Seivice Examinations. Many factors entei into piepaiing for a 
goveinment position Some of these aie discussed m L Meiiain, Public 
Peuannel Piobleins, Brookings Institution, chap 111, J C O’Brien and 
P P Maienbeig, Yoin Fcdeutl Ciinl Seivicc, chaps u-i\, L J O’Rourke, 
0 ppoiiunilics ill Goueinmcnt Employment, chaps 11-111 

11 Opportunities to Work for the Government Many inteicsting posi- 
tions which offci permanent careers aie available with the goveinment to 
people W'ho possess training and qualifications Consiili L J O’Rouike, 
Oppoitumties in Goveininenl Employment, chaps n-\v, L D White, 
Govemmeni Caieeis foi College Giadiiates, pamphlet, Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada, 850 East 58th Sti-eet, Chicago, 
Illinois 

1 2 Working Conditions in the Civil Seivicc. Opportunities for promotion, 
sick leave, lacations, and pensions arc offered by the government to its 
civil service employees Consult L Mciiam, Public Peisonncl Piohlems, 
chaps iv-vi, viu-ix, Goveinment Positions, Advisor's Handbook, The 
Pergande Publishing Company, Washington, D C 
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PUBLIC OPINION IS THE BASIS OF AUTHORITY 
IN THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 

*★ + *★*■*•★*★******★*■**★*■*******■*:★★■*■★■*■■*•*■***'*-*■■*•■*•*★ 

In a democratic society government is controlled by the will of the people If 
the people are to form sound opinions, we must not permit the sources of infor- 
mation to be controlled for selfish purposes Free speech and a free press are the 
weapons by which free people can defend their freedom. 

The Nature of Public Opinion ’ 

What Is Public Opinion? Public opinion is an intangible thing 
The teim is often loosely used, its meaning is vague and indefinite 
Used in a broad sense, public opinion represents the pi evading con- 
victions of a majoiity of people who have definite atLitudes on prob- 
lems ivhich affect our general welfare It is not necessaiily the unani- 
mous opinion of the people 

Public opinion develops when there is controversy or conflict It is 
noutished by personal convictions about debatable questions Good 
examples are such problems as relief, labor unions, balancing the 
budget, conscription, or the foieign policy ol our government 

Distinct opinions may also be developed by minority groups Busi- 
ness men, for instance, aie against government inieifeience and in- 
creased taxation, farmers ivork for ciop insiiiance, war veterans lobby 
for a bonus, and old people want a pension The public may there- 
fore be divided into many minoiities, based on sex, financial status, 
economic and political beliefs, social, leligioiis. and racial groups 
The views of each do not necessaiily repiesent those of the general 
public 

Public opinion is not static, it is continually changing Public opin- 
ion biought the piohibition amendment and public opinion brought 
Its lepeal In the light of recent European conquests, public opinion 
quickly favored raising an army by conscription in peacetime Very 
little opposition ivas laised to spending vast sums to create a two-ocean 
navy and the ivorld’s largest air foice 

No one can say definitely what the public thinks on every contro- 
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versial question But when public opinion becomes crystallized, its 
ioice IS quickly ielt, its nature is readily understood 

How Stereotypes Help to Mold Public Opinion. Public opinion is 
a mass of stereotyped thinking Ask loo Americans to define the term 
“Bolshevik” and the majoiity ivould no doubt describe an unkempt, 
bewhiskered, bomb-throwing radical who wants to change the woild 
by revolution and anarchism Tins mental picture is not a true rep- 
resentation of the aveiage Russian Few Ameiicans have ever been in 
Russia, some have never seen a Russian We do know, however, that 
the Russian system is opposed to much we hold to be light and ]USL 
Our minds have been conditioned to believe that Russians aie bomb- 
thioiveis, radicals, and i evolutionists Our thinking has been accom- 
plished by a stereotype, 1 which is a pieconceived mental image of a 
thing befoie we actually see oi expeiience it These mental pic- 
iines aie coloied by such .sentiments as hate, fear, love, affection, 
loyalty, hope, and pride 

Try to define your emotional leelings in leleience to tlie following 
teims 


WPA 

giaft 

G-Man 

Haivaicl 

Fascist 

Communist 


divorce 
West Point 
Wall Stieet 
socialist 
Minn Kinnpf 
Supieme Comt 


pi ohibition 

Munich 

I lie President 

Jeflerson Davis 

Mussolini 

Hitler 


To some, a man on WPA is a lazy, shiftless shovel-leaner, to others, 
especially to relatives or Iriends, he is a maityr for working at such a 
small wage Government officials may be considered giafteis, G-Men 
as saviois of the countiy The Populists thought ot Wall Street as a 
gambling den controlled by rich men who exploited the masses All 
ot us indulge in stereotyped thinking at times But it is hard for us to 
become tiiily toleiant of others unless we leain to recognize that many 
oi oui opinions are created by steieotypes 

Stereotypes are constantly used by successful advertisers in the form 
ot labels It repeated oiten enough they soon become household Avoids 

c Othei nalions have steieocjpcd icleas, oC Araeiica The Tiench called us Sh)locks oi 
raoney-giabbeis because ive insisted that they ]iay their «'ai debts When ire levile the 
Geim.ins foi mistreating the Jens, they point to our Negro lindinigs Japanese visitors 
lecently leliised to leave their New York hotel at night for fear of being nundeied by 
gangsteis They consideied the lives ot all Americans to be in continual jcopaidy Thus 
the whole ot Ameiican life mas be steieotyped in the eyes of toieign people, much de 
jiendmg upon the mental pictuie which they gain oi us thiough newspapei accounts 
01 moving picliaes 
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Thus a certain biand oi cigaiettes is known because “It’s Toasted,” 
certain soap because “It Floats,” and certain gasoline because it is 
called “Fire-Chief ” The seal is a popular stereotype used to raise 
funds for such organizations as the Anti-Tuberculosis League 

The use oi symbols is also an effective device used to arouse om- 
emotions Our flag lepiesents democracy and freedom The royal family 
of England is one of the symbols that holds the British Empiie to- 
gether The national anthem sttis our patriotic feelings, the cioss 
commands lespect for the chinch Symbols, catchwoids, and popular 
phrases aie thereloic poiveiful weapons for creating stereotypes Anv- 
one who daies to blui some of these stereotypes, by thinking diflei- 
ently iiom the gioup, is in dangei of being silenced forcibly, especially 
if the steieotypc is a potrerful one 

Devices Used to Sway Public Opinion. Many devicesi ate used in 
political campaigns to appeal to the emotions of tlic people 

1 Nome Calling This deuce is an appeal to prejudice and liate 
by attaclimg bad names to individuals, policies, racial gioups, and 
leligious bcliels The foieign-boin are stigmatized witli such names 
as "dago,” “wop,” “chink,” “greasei," and “bohimk ” Negroes are 
called “coons” A “pacifist” is held in contempt because he will not 
bear aims, a "war-monger” is one who wants ivai for ivholly selfish 
leasons Those consideied unoithodox in their political thinking are 
often called “ladicals,” “agitators,” or “reds ” Name calling is nothing 
moie than an attempt to defame the chaiacter of an opponent - Many 
people will accept these words as truth without examining the facts 
g The Glitteivig GeneraliLies Device This device is used to sway 
the mass mind by such virtuous words as truth, freedom, honor, lib- 
eity, deiiiociacy, social justice, public service, the light to wmrk, love 
of countiy, the stars and stupes, the home of the free and the brave, 
lOO per cent Americanism These words suggest ideals which we accept 

1 Adapted fiom Institute for Piopaganda Analysis, Inc, Vol I, Nuinliei 2 Monthly 
IcUci, Novembei, iqsy, and lioin a Iccluic by Clyde R Millet, Associate I’lofcssoi ol 
Ediitation, Teacheis College, Columbia Univeisity 
-Bad names ate also ealled ‘‘smeat ’ woids Heie ate a numbei capttalist, dictator, 
moss-back, stiikei tat, giaCtei. sponger, welcber, toad bog, speakeasy, su'indlei, public 
enemy No 1, biam luistei icactionaiy, iiigged individualist, aiistociat, fiaud, fake, 
sham, gyp, ciook, squcalci, coirupliontst, buieauaal, suckei, labblc, herd, snob, ig 
noiantous, sabotage, cxploitci laboi spy, Hitlerite, profiieei, and crackpot 
Good names aic distinguished citizen, Ic.idei, democrat, a commonci, h lend of the 
people, iipitght and omstanding citizen, peace lovci, farmeis’ [iicnd, bcnclacloi, philan- 
thropist, man of llu people, defender of the faith, honoiablc citizen, one in a million, 
beloved citizen, kindly, |ust, icligious lamilv man ebiuchgoci, loyei ol chiltben, proces- 
sional man, and self made man 

'Vdapted fiom The Makintr of Then Modein Mmd<t The Study of Public Opinion, 
by William I'an Til, Social rdueation, Vol III No 7, Octobei, 1939, pp 4G7-72 
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and appiove witliouL examining the merits o£ the paiticulai issue 
undei discussion Oui old Fourth-oi-July oiatois made all their gi'eat 
effects by lolhiig and glittering generalities with which everyone 
agreed The name-calling device arouses oui antagonism, glittering 
generalities make us leel good They are essentially emotional appeals 

3 The Tiansjer Device People will more readily accept a thing if 
the chuich accepts it If this organization gives sanction to some cause, 
then it tianslers its prestige to the pio]cct oi progiam being consid- 
eied This is an example of “tiansier device ” 

The caitoonist successfully uses the tiansier device to aiouse our 
emotions The lion lepresents the strength of the Biitish Empire 
Political bosses are sometimes pictuicd as fat, greedy monsters who 
piey upon the public The tiansfer device is used foi and against 
causes and ideas 

4 Testimonial The testimonial device is used to make us accept 
things which aie endorsed by piomnient people Movie stars some- 
times testify (foi a price) that they piefer ceitam peifumcs, soaps, or 
cigaiettes We aie influenced bv the opinions of those irhoni we lespect 
or envy 

5 Plain Folks Politicians, business men, laboi leadeis, even mmis- 
teis and educators use this dex'ice to i\in our confidence by appeal- 
ing to be ]ust oidinaiy people The politician ivill attend clam-bakes, 
countiy picnics, and reunions He shoivs his devotion to children, to 
chill ch, to home, to mothei Theodore Roosevelt was a good publicist 
Fie appealed m the lole ot cowboy, rough-iidei, soldiei, natuialist 
Calvin Coolidge ivon the heaits of the common man by taking the 
oath of office from his father, a justice of the peace, in the old family 
parlor by the light of a kerosene lamp Will Rogers appealed at the 
White House m a business suit while others woie evening clothes This 
IS a device intended to show that a big man can have simple tastes like 
the rest of us 

6 Caul-stacking The "caid-stacking” device is part of the art of 
deception Facts may be omitted, false testimony may be offered, truth 
may be distorted The politician will dodge issues and evade painful 
facts He ivants embairassing matters forgotten He diaws a “red 
lieriing” acioss the trail to confuse or divert the attention of those in 
quest of facts he does not want levealed The card-stacking device is 
also used to build up patent medicines, prize fighters, mediocre candi- 
dates Halt tiuths and falsehoods aie masqueraded as truths 

7 The Band Wagon This device seeks to influence people to follow 
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the ciowd The theme song becomes “Everybody is doing it, why 
shouldn’t I?” 

How Public Opinion Is Measured. Since 1900 there have been 
many attempts to measuie public opinion The mistakes made by 
early polls have been collected by applying new scientific methods to 
the interpietation ol statistical data We can now Team tvith consider- 
able accuracy wliat the Iree people ot a demociacy are thinking about 
A suivey, to be accurate, must contain a sample or a cross-section of 
each important voting gtoup m Amciican lile Each poll must be 
conti oiled so that every group is lepiesented in exact propoition to its 
voting strength In the state ol Iowa, for example, about 12 per cent 
of the total population aie leceiviiig rebel, old-age assistance, oi work 
on WPA piojects Thus 12 pei cent ot the intei views tvould have to 
come fiom persons on lehef The Ameiican Institute of Public Opin- 
ion^ employs six mam conti ols Its sample must contain the pioper 
proportion of (i) voteis from each state, (2) men and women, (3) larm 
voters, voters in towns and cities undei 2,500 or less, and voteis in 
towns and cities o\er 2,500, (4) all age gioups ot voters, (5) voteis ot 
all income gioups, (6) pcisons who aie Republicans, Demociats, and 
of other political affiliation Timing is an impoitant element in pre- 
dicting an election, toi ceitam events duimg the last feiv weeks ol a 
campaign may change public sentiment Fuithermore, no poll can be 
perfect The Institute allows a 4 per cent maigm loi piobable etioi 

The Instuute foiecast President Roosevelt’s election m 1936 It coi- 
lectly placed 42 of die 48 slates, it listed three states (Maine, New 
Hampshiie, and Vermont) lot Allied M Landon ^ It finther pie- 
dicted that Governor Lehman would be re-elected m New York State, 
by receiving 50 2 pei cent of the popular vote The Institute con- 
ducts other surveys on social questions, such as the pioposecl fedeial 
maiiiage and di voice laws, the fedeial spending program, unemploy- 
ment, ci\il service, u'ai debts, and laboi conditions 

Public opinion polls have been criticized for influencing public 
opinion as well as measuring it Many people cjuickly join the ma- 
joiity grouji after learning which side of a cause is the most jiopular 
This is knoiMi as getting on the “band wagon ’’ The piacticc oi taking 
unoflicial polls may become a poweiful factor m molding public 

^These sui\c\s .lie liequciuly called “Gallup Polls," aftci Di Geoisie Gallup, director 
of the Iiisuuuc ScienliliL methods <ue also used b) the Ciosslcs Poll and the loiiune 
Siiivey 

-III the national election ol 1940 Fottinie magazine made the must succebslul poll 
It piedicted that the Piesidcnt irould win by a popiilai vote ol 55 3 pei cent The final 
1 e, till ns ga\e Rooseielt 545 pei cent of the total votes <asi 
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opinion W^ithout any conti oiling force to direct it, it could leadily 
become a powerful and dangeious weapon in the hands of un- 
scrupulous people 

How Government Is Controlled by Public Opinion. In the final 
analysis, all governments aie controlled by public opinion In a die- 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Lange 


One great constitutional right is that which permits the people to petition the 
government and advocate what they think is right These people are protesting 
against cuts in the federal relief appropriations 


tatoiship the opinions of the masses are formulated by the govern- 
ment through propaganda, theieby making it possible foi the clique 
in power to control public opinion All opposition to government 
policies is silenced The people heai only what their governments 
want them to hear and to believe 
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Public opinion plays a very important part in the success of demo- 
cratic government Our political leaders realize that no public policy 
can succeed unless it has the active support of the people This is 
why shrewd politicians sometimes thiow out a “tiial balloon” (hints 
in speeches oi pi ess conleiences favoiing certain policies) to test 
public sentiment. If the reaction is unfavorable the proposal is 
dropped This is what the newspapers reter to ivhen they say poli- 
ticians have their “ear to the giound” to test public sentiment. 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Mydans 

This picture taken in Vermont during the Presidential campaign of 1936 is a clear 
proof of political freedom. 

People, for the most part, remain quite well informed concerning 
local issues They understand local affairs because they are a part of 
then daily lives On the other hand, many national pioblems, such as 
the gold standard, the devaluation of the dollai, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, or a capital gams tax, are so technical that even the best-in- 
formed citizens would piefer to lely upon their leaders to make wise 
choices foi them But once attention becomes sharply focused upon 
problems which directly affect public interests, the voice of the people 
makes itsell heard On these larger issues, the masses express themselves 
m forceful terms. 

We have a high duty to perform in keeping open the avenues of 
informarion, tree speech, a free press, freedom of assembly, the light 
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to petition, Lieedom oi conscience and worship Our schools have a 
distinct duty to teach their students to analyze critically, to examine 
problems thoroughly and impartially We must remain tolerant and 
respect the views of others, especially if their opinions are founded 
upon an impartial study of facts The masses do not wish to be fooled 
They want facts upon which they can form sound judgments An 
informed citizenry is our only hope of achieving and keeping a suc- 
cessful democracy. 

Tim Radio and Pubiic Opinion 

Importance of the Radio. The ladio is a netv channel of communi- 
cation With ovei 800 radio broadcasting stations and about 28 
million ladio sets, we arc confronted with a new instrument which 
may be used for education or propaganda The radio leaches laige 
audiences National hook-ups reach the whole country Radio com- 
petes with the nervspaper as an agency for carrying news and adver- 
tising matter Political commentators such as Edwin C Hill, Elmer 
Davis, and Raymond Gram Swing have large followings who listen 
to then radio comments President Roosevelt used this new instru- 
ment to create confidence in his radio appeal to the people following 
the panic and hysteria of the hank crisis in 1933 The radio has 
opened a new public forum for the masses 

Our bioadcasting companies are licensed by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission Licenses can be revoked if the companies do not 
serve "the public inteiest, convenience and necessity’’ The radio 
business is privately owned and operated for private profit Sponsored 
programs are paid for by an advertiser Sustaining piograms are pro- 
vided and paid for by the broadcasting company Examples of the 
latter are the University of Chicago Round Table, and America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air The radio piesents varied programs — -topics 
on religion, charity, education questions devoted to the discussion of 
economic, social, and political problems Much of the drama and 
humor originates in Hollywood or New York There are also lectures 
which stimulate interest in public affairs sponsored by such groups as 
the Foreign Policy Association and the National League of Women 
Voters 

Ameiican broadcasts are based on the traditional American ideals 
of freedom of speech This has stimulated interest in the discussion 
of controversial public questions It the public interest demands it, 
opponents to all questions must be given an opportunity to reply No 
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one can monopolize the air The only requirement is that the speakei 
must not use obscene, indecent, oi profane language He also is sub- 
ject to the laws of libel for the defamation of character 

Dining national elections there is great demand for radio time 
The bioadcastmg company must charge for this service, or write it 
off at a loss Foi those political interests which have the largest cam- 
paign funds, the radio becomes a vested interest Either the sale of 
ladio time should cease altogether, or theic must be free provision 
for those tvho cannot afloi d to pay lor it 

Pioblems of Radio Control. In Gieat Britain the radio is oivned 
by the goveinment and there is a huge measiu e of public control Since 
iheie IS no commeicial advertising to pay the costs of broadcasting, 
each ladio oivner pays a tax of lo to is shillings a yeai to support 
the system In totalitarian couniiies theie is complete government 
owneiship and contiol As a result, the radio has become one of the 
chief agencies of piopaganda In Germany excellent musical pio- 
grams are prefaced nnth propaganda References are made to the mill 
tary strength of her new aimy, the iniquities of the Versailles treaty, 
the new position of u'omen, together with a harangue against the 
Reich’s enemies It is held unpatriotic and treasonable to refuse to 
listen to bioadcasts by important political officials Listening to pro- 
gi'ams ivhuh oiigmate outside the Reich is forbidden 

The radio makes a public forum of world affairs Distant countries 
become oui neighbors Ameiicans can now listen to the Pope’s appeal 
tor peace from the Vatican We heard the abdication speech of King 
Edwaid VIII of Gieat Britain with ease and daiity We listened 
to the h antic plea of Piemier Reynaud imploring us to send “clouds 
of planes’’ to lescue Fiance The ladio may yet become a powerful 
weapon foi ivai oi peace 

The ladio in America is presenting new problems What part must 
our goveinment play in regulation, in censorship? How are ive to 
contiol pressuie put upon legislative bodies through an appeals? The 
whole question is how we are to guarantee tieedom of tlie an The 
ladio promises to become a new instrument for group contiol Its 
greatest contiibution in America is that it permits the presentation 
of impartial facts on all public questions Oui task is to see that it 
does not become the tool of self-seeking interests It should remain an 
instrument foi enlightening public opinion The people should be 
free in modifying then own opinions, m i ejecting old ideas and 
forming new ones m the march of political and social demociacy 
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The Newspaper and Public Opinion 

The daily press is one of the greatest forces in shaping public 
opinion W. T Stead, famous British editor, once said, “I am but a 
comparatively young journalist, but I have seen cabinets upset, minis- 
ters diiven into retirement, laws repealed, great social reforms in- 
itiated . . . generals nominated, governors appointed, armies sent 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Delano 

A basic principle of democracy is to read and write what we please so long as 
It does not endanger society 


hither and thither, war proclaimed and war avei ted by the agency of 
the newspapei ” Some newspapers render a public service by giving 
an impartial interpi etation of curient affans Otheis simply print 
the news which is sensational If newspapers have no mtegiity, il they 
aie obviously biased, they can create distrust and impatience with 
our demociatic piocesses of goveinment The solemn duty of the press 
should be to provide a quality of news which wins the respect of in- 
telligent people 

Newspaper Control The large metropolitan neivspaper has become 
a gigantic commeicial corporation “We are new satellites of the busi- 
ness office,” says William Allen White, famous editor and publisher of 
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Emporia, Kansas. Large sums of money are lequired to establish and 
operate the modern daily paper There is an enormous expense con- 
nected with paying foi executives salaries, staff help, reporters, photog- 
1 aphy, engraving, cai toons, and syndicated features 

In i9‘^5 there wcie 2,037 daily newspapers in the United States ivith 
circulation slightly over 40,000,000 Of these, 108 ivere published m 
a foreign language, with a daily circulation of more than 2,000,000 
In addition, theie are Sunday papers, magazines, and iveeklies Cei- 
tain of these newspapers belong to chains, that is, papeis located in 
diffeient cities owned ot conti oiled by the same publisher In 1931 
theie were 56 newspaper chains m the United States One of the 
most powerful of these chains is owned by William Randolph Elearst 
In 1935 his 28 newspapers were woith nearly 1 100,000,000 Then 
total daily circulation iras 5,500,000 The Scripps-Howard chain owns 
24 neivspapers which have a daily circulation of nearly 2,000,000 Six 
of the largest newspaper chains distiibute over 25 pet cent of our 
nation’s daily newspapeis. Most of the publishers of laige newspapeis 
belong to the Ameiican Newspaper Publishers Association Editor 
and Publisher is a magazine which helps owmers and publishers to 
keep informed concerning their newspaper interests 

Newspapers live almost entirely by the adveitising ivhich they print 
in addition to the news It has been estimated that 75 per cent of a 
newspaper’s income is deiived fiom this source The rate of advertis- 
ing depends upon the circulation of the paper For example, a full 
page colored adveitiseinent in the Sunday edition of one of oui laige 
metropolitan dailies costs the advertiser about f 16,000 pei issue Ralph 
Pulitzer of the New Yonh JVorld testified, “I happen to know that the 
Woild in Its caieer has deliberately thrown away millions of dollars 
of advertising by attacking for the public good various interests 
which thereafter refused to advertise in a hostile newspaper ” It is hard 
to determine to ivhat extent the policies ot the newspapers aie detei- 
mined by big business and high finance 

How the Press Gathers News The woikl’s neivs is usually provided 
by pi ess associations The most important of these are the Agencie 
Havas of France, Reuter’s oL England, and the Deutsches Nachrichtcn 
Buro (D N B ) of Germany Those of the United States are the Asso- 
ciated Press (A P ), a mutual oiganization serving 1,400 newspapeis, 
the United Piess (UP) serving 1,200 newspapers, and the Interna- 
tional News Service, owned by W R Heaist, which serves about 700 
newspapers The American associations have news bureaus in all large 
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fines of the United States and the world Hundreds of netvspapers 
lely upon the lesouices of these associations foi accurate infoimation 
The foreign correspondent is lesponsible for selecting and report- 
ing the news He often faces censoiship and propaganda He must 
keep on friendly terms with Ins news sources and not nutate the 
countiy in which he is a guest Dorothy Thompson ivas expelled from 
Geiniany because her reports weie considered uiilair by the Geiman 
government Othei Ameiican leporteis have been asked to leave the 
totahtaiian countiies because they have leported news which the dic- 
tatois said disci edited their goveinnients iii the eyes of the world 
News is also gatheied by special coiiespondents ^ When a news- 
paper wants hrst-haiid infoimation dealing with some outstanding 
event, such as a flood, or a ciiminal tiial, the special lepoiter is de- 
tailed lot the ]ob He signs Ins articles and may even give conclu- 
sions and opinions His judgment is lelied upon to luiinsh an inter- 
esting and accurate account of an event toi the newspapei's leadeis 
Many laige newspapeis keep special coiicspondcnts in Washington 
and 111 then own state capitals to icpoit political news 

The good repoiter inteiprets a stoiy nnpaitially, he omits pci- 
sonal bias, he does not peimit Ins feelings to govern Ins judgment 
Good leportcis know how to weigh evidence, they discount the 
piejudices of those from whom they gam tips, they keep their own 
emotions stiictly undei control 

The Influence of the Newspaper i Ciuviding Some of the earliest 
American newspapeis were influential in conducting crusades for 
social lefoims William Lloyd Garrison, editor of the Liberatoi, agi- 
tated ioi the abolition of slavery The Tweed Ring winch stole 
millions of dollars fiom the Nevvf York City treasury was exposed by 
the New 'ioih Ti?/ies The cartoons which Thomas Nast drew for 
Harpci’s Weekly depicting the Tweed legimc helped to create suffi- 
cient public protest so that the people elected a reform government 
Fiom 1900 to 1910 the so-called “muckiakeis” made a series of ex- 
posuies- They exposed the coriupt political conditions and the ruth- 

1 Wasliinglon coiicspondcnts gather a gicat deal o£ intoiinatioii fiom the press con- 
feiciices of the PiesideiiL, cabinet iiiembeis, and other top-flight public officials The Pies- 
ident’s leinaiks aie "oil the letoid,” meaning thal lie cannot be quoted cliiectly unless 
he gives pciiiiission, ivhicli he docs only on laie occasions The White House is piobably 
ihc most poueitnl piilpit in the coiintiy Under the Roosevelt adminisLiation, its doors 
have lieen tliioiin open to newspaper men and tiiiteis 
-The "muckiakeis’ is a teim applied to journalists and invcstigatois who tiiecl to 
niteiest people in lefoim movements by eiLposing coiiuption in our social, political and 
cconoraii life Lincoln Steffens, in The Shame of the Cities, exposed corruption of local 
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less, illegal practices of corporations and trusts Magazines such as 
McClmes’, Mumeys’j Eveiy bo fly’s. Cosmopolitan, and Collier’s became 
crusadeis McClwes’ published a senes of articles written by Ida M 
Tarbell ivhich explained the ruthless practices of the Standard Oil 
Company This muckraking led to a stiicter enforcement of our anti- 
trust laws The conditions exposed by the muckrakers were based 
upon facts and checked by painstaking investigations 

At a later date, 1922, the Neiu Yoik Woild ivoii the Pulitzer Pnze 
for editorials and articles which exposed the Ku Kliix Klaii Don 
Mellett, fearless eclitoi of the Canton Daily Neivi (Ohio), ivas killed 
by gangsters foi laying baie the crooked politics in his city 

2 Yellow Jouinahsm The "yellow press,” 01 sensational news- 
paper, began with the struggle between Hcaist and Pulitzer in New 
York to see which one could gain the laiger daily circulation Sci earn- 
ing headlines of ciime, murdei, and divorce greeted the public Mr 
Hearsf, lor example, has been accused of starting the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War An artist of the New Yoik Joinnal, Fiedeiuk Remington, 
was sent to Cuba by Mr Heaist, oivnei and cditoi Remington wned 
from Cuba, "Everything is quiet There is no trouble here There 
will be no war I ivish to return” Mi Heaist cabled back, “Please 
remain You furnish the pictures and I’ll fuinish the ivar 

Some papers print misleading ‘ extras” and "scare” headlines They 
use simple language and sujiplemciit the neu’s mth linid pictures 
They live by "scoops,” such as printing an actual photogiaph ol the 
electiocution of Ruth Snydei, a condemned muideress, at Sing Sing 
They portray diamatually such stones as the Hauptmann minder 
tiial Those papeis hare a huge cnculation among undiscrimiuating 
people, they do little to cultivate a refined public taste It is recog- 
nized that sensational stones increase the cnculation ol the papei 
Such stones also often lead to intoleiaiice, violence, and even lynch- 
ing and bloodshed 

3 Coloiing the Neies A biased ncivspaper mil give "color” or a 
"slant” to the news It publishes only one side of a stoiy As an illus- 
tiation, when the souices loi lepoiting the news of a steel strike come 
entneh lioni the employ eis, (he stiikers aie pictuied as being radicals, 
01 agitators Public opinion in such a case is developed in favor of 
the einploycis It must be remembeied that daily editions are gotten 

govcinmems Upton Sinclan in Tin’ June,li, exposed tlic meat packing mdiisliy, and 
Thomas L.mson m Fiaizud Finn/irr, .uiacked gambling on tlie stock market 

t Repoitcd b) Pctei Odegaid 111 The Imeiican Piihlir ktind, New Yoik Columbia Uni 
\eisiU I’lcss, 1930 p 115 See also Fiederick Lundbeig, Iiupenal New York 

Equinox Co-opeiatne Pics',, 1936, pp b8-6q 
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out under pressuie of the “deadline,” hence, it is inevitable tliat 
omissions and overstatements will be made 

The Editor Is Replaced by the Columnist. The gieatest influence 
of the editor was ivielded duiing the Civil Wai period and the decade 
which followed It has been chai at teri/ed as the “golden age of )oui- 
nahsm ” Editors conducted powerful campaigns for the things they 
wished to achieve Often these were maiked by hatied and vililication 
People suspended judgment on political questions until they had 
read Gieeley’s opinion in the New Yo‘)k Tubtine The editorial, as 
an influence, however, seems to be on the wane The day of personal 
ownership is gone Newspapers are now great corpoiations, inteiested 
in selling neivs, not views The editoiial policies of large metiopolitan 
dailies aie formed by editoiial boards consisting of many able men 
The fact that Piesident Roosevelt ivas re-elected in iq‘j6, with So per 
cent of the press opposing him, proves to some extent that the public 
IS not folloiving blindly the editorial policies of the piess 

Peisonal joutnahsm has taken on a new form m the repoits of 
columnists Then opinions are written on foreign affairs, politics, 
humor, spoils, gossip, etc The late Will Rogeis and Arthur Brisbane 
iveie popular ivritcrs Ex-President Calvin Coohdge ivrote a column 
for a short time Today's columnists include Walter Lippmann, Frank 
R Kent, Paul Mallon, Peaison and Allen, Hugh Johnson, Raymond 
Clapper, TVesthrook Pegler, and otheis Their columns are syndicated, 
the service is sold to many newspapers Outside of furnishing infoima- 
tion and inteipretation, no columnist has been strong enougli to influ- 
ence the ma|Oiity of the people one ivay or anothei 

Are You an Intelligent Newspaper Reader^ Intelligent neivspaper 
reading depends to a large extent upon your political and social out- 
look If you hate Socialists you will probably read some paper which 
feeds your bias If you wish to be fair and impartial, yon ivill gam a 
cleaiei pictuie by reading both sides Conseii'ative peisons should lead 
liberal papeis Libeials and radicals should lead the conservative 
papeis If you ivant all of the facts concerning the pioblems of labot 
and capital then read both accounts By reading seveial papeis you 
will learn to iveigh evidence 

Do not confine youiself entirely to neivspapers Some of the bettei 
periodicals print excellent informative articles You ivill soon learn to 
detect understatements and exaggerations No one can dogmatically 
give the true answer to all jiroblems What appeals to be the coiiect 
policy today may be wrong tomoirow You can learn a great deal by 
keeping an open mind on all questions 
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By being obseivant you will learn that newspapeis, like individuals, 
have character An honest newspaper strives for accuracy in repoi ting 
news stones A paper that is lair does not assassinate an individual’s 
reputation and charactei by piintmg unofficial charges without giving 
the accused a chance to be heard An unbiased paper avoids printing 
distorted stories and emotional appeals And finally, any newspapei 
that is woithv of your support will faithfully guaid one of the most 
sacied tenets of American liberty — Freedom ol the Press 

Conclusion. An informed public opinion is one of tlie greatest 
forces foi conn oiling the democratic processes of government This 
opinion IS formed in many ways — by the ladio, the newspaper, the 
magazine, and, to a less extent, by books The citizen has, and should 
have, opinions on the controversial issues ol the day to contribute to 
the total public opinion He should lecogmze the devices that may 
be used to distract him and, at the same tnne, leahze that the loiina- 
tion of an intelligent opinion is possible and is his personal lesponsi- 
biluy Democracy is built on the premise that men can think It is up 
to us to justify that belief 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Tiy to use these woids in iclaiion to the ideas of social living they 
suggest steieotype, slogan, red heiiing, trial balloon, sustaining iriograin, 
D N B , A P , censorship, press conference, crusading, miickrakcrs, Pulitzei 
Pn/e, scoop, coloring the news, columnist. Institute of Public Opinion 

INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

3 a Give examples of public opinion cicatcd by majority and minoiuy 
groups b Enumeiaie and gne examples ol political devices lor influenc- 
ing opinion and show which ones crealc inlolerancc c How do govein- 
ments controlled by a dictatorship duect public opinion? d. Show how the 
ladio molds public opinion e How does government control ol radio in. 
the United States diffei fiom that in Gieat Biitain and Germany? f. Why 
is the pi css consideied one of the gicatest forces m shaping public opinion? 
g Is the policy of the modem daily newspaper influenced by the fact that 
It has become a part ol gigantic business enterpnse? h Show how the 
press gathers its daily news i. Give examples of crusading leforms earned 
on by newspapers j How does the “yellow journal” color the news? k. In 
what sense has the columnist replaced the editor? 1 How can you become 
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a more intelligent newspaper reader? m Show how public opinion can 
be measured statistically 


CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. “When everybody thinks alike, nobody thinks at all ” Comment b. 
Are the greatest emotional appeals made through the press, the ladio, or 
through motion pictures? Give your reasons c. The satirical cartoon is 
more effective in molding public opinion than an editorial Discuss d. 
Lincoln once said, “You may fool all of the people some of the time, and 
some of the people all of the time, but you cannot fool all of the people 
all of the time ” What did he mean? e. “Vox Populi, Vox Dei” (The voice 
of the people is the voice of God) Defend your position 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 A Special Report. Several times in American histoiy, oui civil liberties 
have been placed in |eopardy Examine the Alien and Sedition laws 
passed in John Adams’ administration, the suspension of the habem 
coipws by Lincoln, and the Espionage Act during the First World Wai 
Show hoiv the opinion of minorities was suppiessed duiing these periods 
See Zechanah Chalee, F)eedum of Speech, or an advanced Ameiican histoiy 

5 A Project Study the contents of a ladical, a conservative, and a libeial 
newspapei Study their headlines and editorials Do they conduct ciusades 
against vice? Do they piint sensational stones to gain circulation? Aie 
they fair in presenting both sides of contioveisial issues? What propoition 
of news IS devoted to local, state, and national issues? Do these papeis 
leflecL the opinions of different social classes, of their owners, or of their 
advertisers? How effective are these papeis in molding public opinion in 
your community? 

6 Investigation. Secure a copy of the pamphlet How to Analyze Neius- 
papets, issued by the Institute foi Piopaganda Analysis, Inc , January, 
1938 Take notes on the mam points and give them to youi class for 
discussion The monthly letters of the Institute may be secured at 132 
Mormngside Drive, New Yoik City, for I2 00 per year 

7 Chart Make a chart showing (a) the growth of the radio m the United 
Slates, Woild Almanac, 1941, 766, (b) new books, newspapeis, and peiiodi- 
cals published, WoAd Almanac, 1941, 556, and (c) motion picture statis- 
tics, World Almanac, 1941, 768 

8 A Special Paper Write a paper on any one of the following topics 
(a) Rumors about public officials and candidates foi office, (b) How public 
opinion may be aroused to incite mob violence, (c) How national hysteria 
can be created by fear, (d) Conscientious objectois in wartime, (e) In- 
Iluencmg legislators by letteis and telegrams 

9 A Committee. Let a small committee examine newspapers to secure 
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,the results oi polls conducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion 
on vital curient issues Take several polls in your school on the same 
issues and compare the results See also Those Public Opinion Polls, 
Reader's Digest, Februaiy, 1939 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

10 General Readings. R Gavian, A Gray^ and E Gioves, Oin Changing 
Social Oidn, (1939 ed ) chap xxui, J kmneman, R Browne, and R Ell- 
wood, The Aineucan Citizen, chaps xix-xx, P Odegard, The Amencan 
Public Mind, S Pattcison, A Little, and H Biwch, Piobleins in Ameucan 
Denwoacy, chap \xxu, Building Atnenca, III, No 1, “The News", An 
Amenran Answei to intokiaine, Council Against Intoleiancc in Ameiica 
Pamphlet, New York City, 1939, Monthly Lrttcis, of the Institute lor 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc, New Yoik City 

11 Newspapers See Silas Bent, Ballyhoo, chaps 1, v, vi-vii, Wilbui 
Eoicst, Behind the Fuml Page, Allred M Lee, The Daily Newspapci ni 
Amenta, Pciei Odegaicl The Amencan Piihlii Mind, chap v, Oswald 
G Villaid, Some Nexospapeu, Edgar Dale, Plow to Rend a Newspapei 

12 The Radio and Motion Pictures '\Yilliani Albig, Public Opinion, 
chap XIX and 334-61, F Lunilcy and B Bode, Oinselues and the Woild, 
323-31, P Odcgaid, The Amencan Public Mind, chap mi 

13 Biographies Edward Bok, The Amencanizaiion of Eclwaid Bok, 0 
Carlson, Laid of San Simeon, G Gardner, Lusty Snipps, Frederick Lund 
beig, Impcnal Heaist, C Oliver, Bnsbane, A Candid Biography, C J 
Rosebault, When Dana IFut the Sun, D C Seitz, Horace Greeley, D C 
Seitz, Joseph Pnliizei, Lincoln Steffens, Autobiography, C Van Doicn, 
Benjamin Franklin 

14 Populai Readings. Walter Dmanty, 1 Write As I Please, Eugene Lyons 
(ed). We Cover The World, Chailes Meiz, The Great American Band 
wagon, Webb Miller, I Found No Peace, Gcoige Seldes, You Can’t Print 
That, George Seldes, Freedom of the Press, Vincent Sheean, Not Peate 
But a Swoid, Upton Sinclair, The Brass Check, Oswald Gainson Villard, 
Fighting Years 



CHAPTER 27 


THE PRESSURE OF PROPAGANDA CALLS FOR 
CLEAR THINKING ON THE PART OF THE CITIZEN 

Any attempt to influence public opinion is propaganda Whether it is good or 
bad depends on the aim of the propagandist Democracy's devotion to free 
speech and a free press forbids the muzzling of opinions on any sub|ect until a 
decision has been reached in a constitutional way. 

ic'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k-k-k-k'k-k'ki^'kir'k'k'k'kic'kicirir'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kiK'k'k 
How Are We Influenced by' Propaganda? 

What Is Propaganda? Piopaganda plays an important role in our 
lives It helps us deteimine what brand o£ food to eat, what kind of a 
car to diive, and hoiv to vote The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
has defined the teim thus “As geneially understood, propaganda is an 
expression of opinion or action by individuals or groups, deliberately 
designed to influence opinions or actions of other individuals or groups 
irith leleience to pie-determined ends The motive which the 
piopagandist wishes to accomplish is important Those tvho believe in 
dcmociacy ivould say that any propaganda is good if it seeks to pie- 
seive our institutions and traditions We believe that propaganda 
ii'hicli seeks to destroy deiuociacy is bad Most of us tvould agree that 
any propaganda Yvhicli tiies to eliminate slums, to combat syphilis 
and infantile paralysis, oi to build CCC camps, is beneficial to the 
general ivelfare Piopaganda vanes, depending upon the intensity 
of the conflict You can see hoiv propaganda is used in the conflict 
bettveen laboi and capital, by opponents in a political campaign, and 
by patriotic societies The goal of all piopaganda is to convert a ma- 
joiity to any single idea 

In totalitarian countiies propaganda is a tool used only to seive 
those Y\'ho are in potver The press is regimented, the radio is state 
controlled, and even the schools have become piopaganda agencies to 
condition the minds of the young The Nazi government of Germany 
has cieated a ministiy ol Propaganda and Public Enlightenment 

"How to Detect and Analyze Piopaganda,” by Clyde R Miller, p 13, Town H.ill 
Pamplilct (iqsg) 
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^vhich regulates all cultural activities Its purpose is to mold and con- 
tiol public opinion Dictators also have official newspapers through 
■which they speak ^ Since these governments have a monopoly on all 
propaganda, minority gioups can appeal to no one All opposition is 
silenced Everyone is foiced to adhere to one program 
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The word propaganda has acquired a bad reputation However, propaganda is 
good or bad depending on what it advocates Here is propaganda for democracy 

Propaganda may be one-sided in a democracy, too Those who have 
ample funds may buy "radio time,” or insert costly advertisements 
in newspapers However, in a democracy we have the piivilege of 
accepting or rejecting any piogiain Whatever you accept as true may 
be influenced by your economic status or social position Your father 
may be a manufacturer, or a laborer, you may live in the North, or in 
the South, your home may be in the slums or in an exclusive neigh- 
borhood all these aie factors which influence your point of view 
We respond to propaganda which favors our beliefs and prejudices 
The good citizen tries to overcome these prejudices His first step 
should be to ask, “Who is the propagandist, for whom does he work, 
and irhat are his motives?” 

^Mussolini’s official paper is called ll Popolo D'lialta (The People of Italy), Hitler’s 
IS called the Volkischer Beobachtei (The People's Observer), Der Angnff (The Attack) 
expiesses the views of the German Minister of Propaganda Russia has two official 
papers, livestm (News) and Piavda (Truth) 
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The Publicity Agent and Public Relations Counsel The publicity 
agent is a relatively new character in this exciting drama of propa- 
ganda He is employed by persons and organizations who are de- 
pendent upon public confidence for their success His job is to present 
his client lavorably to the public Newspaper men, because of their 
knowledge of the press and public relations, are often employed as 
publicity agents For example, when certain business practices of the 
Standard Oil Company were made public, the elder Rockefeller was 
lampooned by caitoonists and editois He became the “big bad wolf’ 
of the mdustiiahsts Mr Rockefeller employed a publicity dneclor 
to study the reactions of the public The company was persuaded to 
change certain policies and shape its affairs to meet with public ap- 
proval Rockefeller began to make large gifts to education, science, 
and charity. Public sentiment, which had been hostile, changed over- 
nioht When Mr Rockefeller died he was heralded as one of America’s 

O 

gi-eatest public benefactors 

Publicity agents are also employed by artists, such as actors, motion 
picture stais, and concert singers Engagements, elopements, and mar- 
riages can become of public interest Publicity stunts, too, often make 
front page news A mediocie actress can become a glamoious star 
with the proper publicity The publicity agent will furnish free to 
newspapers and magazines copies of photographs, caiefully edited in- 
cidents, and personal stones of the private life of his client The mo- 
tion pictuie industry employs Will H Hays, who, although a censor, 
has the effect of a publicity agent much of the time 

Public relations counsels aie employed by banks, manufacturing 
concerns, utility corporations, railroads, hotels, and universities It is 
his job to keep the officers of his company fiom making mistakes 
which might antagonize the public He sometimes perfoims a valuable 
public service by interpreting news since the average reporter may 
not be equipped to write up the technical details of a medical con- 
vention or the proceedings of a scientific society The counsel also 
arranges foi luncheons, dinners, and conferences Prominent citizens 
are invited to attend and speak All this is caiefully publicized m 
“canned news’’ such as pictures, feature stones, and editorials When 
a commercial organization seeks publicity it is called “space-grab- 
bing ’’ The press releases of public officials and political parties are 
called “hand-outs ’’ 

Such respectable organizations as the Red Cross, The American 
Medical Association, The League of Nations, and others also seek 
publicity 
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The nature of this publicity is that of concealed propaganda It is 
free advertising, but it is also free to the netvspaper which publishes 
It The publisher is saved the expense of interviewing speakers and 
gathering news The public may be misled ivhen such items appear 
as legitimate news 

The Lobbyist. A lobbyist acts as the representative of organized 
groups In a literal sense, to lobby means to solicit members of a legis- 
lative body in the lobby of a hotel, in a legislative coiridor, or else- 
where with the intent to influence their votes There may be some 
actual cases of bribery, but most lobbying is not accomplished that 
way The lobbyist may give legislatois “tips" on the market, or try to 
secure political favors foi them Relatives of legislators aie sometimes 
given official positions with laige corporations Lobbyists have at 
their disposal large expense accounts with which to entertain legisla- 
tors By these methods they are very often able to influence the policies 
of the government 

The lobbyist may be a lawyer, a former Congressman, a former 
cabinet officer, or other former government official. The lobbyist 
knon's the key men in public life, he knows ivbere to meet the nglit 
people, and how to make valuable contacts Ex-Congressmen ai c espe- 
cially valuable as lobbyists as they are afforded the privilege of speak- 
ing on the floor of Congress It is estimated that there are between 
500 and 1,000 lobbyists in Washington, and many more in our state 
capitals They represent bankets, farmers, industrialists, utilities, rail- 
roads, labor, and veterans Other groups, with more humanitarian mo- 
tives, employ special agents to woik lor world peace, education, le- 
hgion, or women’s groups 

How (he Lobbyist Works. The lobbyist is not an elected official 
whose salary is paid for by the public He is paid by the minority 
groups who have axes to gnnd One lobbyist was supposed to have 
leceived lysmoo a year However, the majority receive less Ex-Senatoi 
Lenroot, ol Wisconsin, was paid lio.ooo to appear beloie a con- 
giessional committee to aigue against a lesolution whicli piovidcd lor 
an investigation ol the powei trust A flagiant case of lobbying has 
been attributed to William Sheaiei, whose activities were disclosed 
when he sued three American shipbuilding corporations for $257,000 
for lepresenting the shipbuilding interests at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, which, he said, collapsed because of his influence 

Piesident Wilson in l9l^^ called attention to the extensive lobbying 
on behalf of the interests seeking tariff protection A congressional 
committee investigated and found that the National Council for In- 
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dustnal Defense had spent $1,500,000 m six years to promote legisla.- 
tion and to influence public opinion 
How We Can Control the Lobbyist. Most of the legislation intro- 
duced into Congress and the state legislatures is hist considered by 
committees These committees hold open healings where private citi- 
zens and the representatives of minoiities have the privilege of ex- 
pressing then views Ireely The committee can thus gam much valu- 
able infoimation il all sides of a case are presented. When committee 
meetings are closed all influence should cease Many tunes, however, 
this IS when lobbying begins When openly conducted, lobbying ful- 
fills the useful put pose ol presenting the views of different gioups and 
is part of the right of petition In faiiness to all the people, howevei,, 
It should be controlled and could be contiolled, in a large measure,, 
it the following requirements weie written into the laws (1) Lobby- 
ing should be defined to include all who wish to influence legislation 

(2) Theie should be a sworn statement of income and expendituie 

(3) The name of the agent’s employer and the objectives ivhich he is 
tiying to gam should be made public (4) Some authorized agent ol 
the government should caielully examine the leport (5) The privi- 
lege of the flooi should be denied to ex-Congiessmen as lobbyists 
(6) All hteiature should be propeily labeled, and finally, a penalty 
imposed on those who violate these regulations A numbei of states 
have attempted to control the activities of lobbyists The most notable 
of these are Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Cali- 
fornia Congress has taken no action to curb their activities 

Pressure Groups 

How Pressure Groups Work. 1 What Is a Piessure Groups A 
group of people interested enough in an idea to give it active sup- 
poit form a pressure group Minority groups recognize the value of 
oiganizations ivhich can bring piessure to bear on legislation For 
example, the Webb-Kenyon Act, the Volstead Law and the Eight- 
eenth Amendment were all written because of the activities of the 
Anti-Saloon League This organization spent $2,500,000 annually fiom 
1915 to 1917 on piopaganda against the liquor traffic On the other 
side of the liquor question weie such organizations as the United 
States Brewers’ Association, wlucli at one time collected over four 
milhon dollars foi propaganda pm poses 

Whenever tariff revision is considered by Congress, lobbyists come 
to Washington by the scoie The Sugar Tiust once spent $75,000 fight- 
ing a Cuban Reciprocity tieaty In 1934 when Congressional hearings 
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were held on Reupiocal Tiade Agreements beioie the Senate Finance 
Committee, such groups as the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the Ameiicaii Manufactuiers’ Export Association, and the 
National Council of American Impoiters worked in behalf of the bill 
Over 50 organizations either opposed the bill or were against foreign 
competition on certain pi oducts 

Those laws which gi anted the soldiers a bonus were the handiwork 
of the American Legion Its influence as an organized group has been 
so great that few Congressmen dared to defy it if they wished to be 
le-elected 

2. Fyessute Group Activities Pressuic gioups organize smallei cell 
groups and individuals into one large group For instance, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce represents 850,000 corporations, and tire 
American Farm Buieau 1,500,000 families These groups and others 
like them attempt to educate the public by distributing hteratuie 
They send large delegations to the various capitals to meet legislators 
face to face They make contributions to campaign funds Joseph 
Grundy, president of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, 
raised $600,000 for the Republican party in 1924, and between 
$700,000 and $1,000,000 in 1928 The United Mine Workers also 
made a majoi contribution to the Democratic party in 1932 

Publicity IS a familiar technique used for propaganda purposes 
Other methods aie mass demonstrations and education, through the 
schools and colleges and universities Ministers -will preach and teach- 
ers will teach about those causes which they hold as ideals Pressure 
may consist, too, of notifying the “folks back home,” foi these organi- 
zations manage to know a great deal about the private lives of legis- 
lators, especially their weaknesses and mistakes 

Pressure gioups also resort to log-rolling One group may not be 
interested m workingmen’s compensation, but will support it in re- 
turn tor a vote on a tax program Other groups employ expert ac- 
countants to examine state finances to prove that no new taxes are 
needed Newspaper stories are clipped and sent to legislators with 
otliei punted 01 mimeogiaphed matter to influence their votes Per- 
sonal pressme is exeited by controlling the support of local county 
chan men and political leaders If the party decides to vote foi an issue, 
the leadeis “ciack the party whip” or tvithhold political patronage from 
those who do not fall in line 

Trade Institutes and Foundations. Laige industries have organized 
institutes and foundations to further their interests An unsuspecting 
public will think of institutes and foundations as organizations set up 
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solely for the public interest They will associate these organizations 
with the Brookings Institution, the Carnegie or the Rockefeller Foun- 
dations Quite likely, however, when institutes and foundations are 
created by commercial interests they are for propaganda purposes 
Thus, ive have such organizations as the Edison Electric Institute, the 
Radio Institute of Audible Arts, the American Economic Foundation, 
the Iron and Steel Institute and the Baking Institute These organiza- 
tions select men well known in public life to serve on a board of direc- 
tois The prestige of their names lend valuable publicity to the organi- 
zation’s endeavors The motives of these organizations are generally 
announced as being for the public welfare One of the cardinal aims 
of the Temperature Research Foundation is “to disseminate impartial, 
scientific information concerning the latest developments in tempera- 
ture control as they affect the health, leisure, happiness and economy 
of the American people ’’ Incidentally it is interested in increasing 
the sale of electric stoves, refrigerators, and air-conditioning furnaces 
Quite frequently private groups will also organize under such catch 
titles as Citizens’ Committees, Economy Leagues, Tax Leagues, or 
Organizations for the Reduction of Public Expenses. 

The Propaganda of Organized Groups i Professional Organiza- 
tions One of the most influential of the professional groups in the 
United States is the National Education Association, which is com- 
posed of teachers and school administrators The association has about 
1,125,000 members It has worked to further certain educational poli- 
cies and has been opposed to others It has supported federal aid for 
public schools, a Federal Child Labor Law, and academic freedom It 
has consistently opposed a fedeial depaitment of education It em- 
ploys such techniques as distributing thousands of pamphlets, per- 
sonal letters, and sending delegations to appear at public hearings 

The Ameiican Medical Association has about 160,000 membeis It 
receives some publicity through its Journal and Hygeia, a health maga- 
zine for populai reading It keeps in touch with federal and state 
legislative activities For many years it has opposed anti-vivisection 
bills In 1906, It actively supported the Pure Food and Drugs Act It 
has worked for a depaitment of public health in the national govern- 
ment and an extension of hospital facilities for war veterans It has 
opposed laws for compulsory sickness insurance 

2 Public Utilities One of the groups most active in distributing 
organized propaganda has been the public utilities ^ In an investiga- 

^ “During the period ivhen the Public Utility Holding Couipiiny Bill was pending in 
Congies.!,, public utility groups were responsible lor the sending oE some 200,000 telegiams 
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tion conducted by the Fedeial Trade Commission, it was discovered 
that the National Electric Light Association spent over 30 million 
dollars combating public oivneiship of utilities The Insull utilities 
of Chicago distributed millions of pieces ol literature against public 
ownership and conducted a news seivice which went to over 900 news- 
papers in the state of Illinois 

The National Electuc Light Association divided the country into 
13 zones foi publicity purposes This organization sought to influence 
editors, textbook iviiters, college professois, churches, farm and laboi 
groups, and civic organizations Tins piopaganda campaign is peihaps 
the most extensive eiei earned out by a private oiganization 

3 Chamber 0/ Comrnerce The Chambers of Commeice in the 
United States lepiesent the commercial interests which support legis- 
lation beneficial to business Local Chambeis of Commerce are found 
in many of our towns and cities These local groups are aihhated with 
state and national mgani/ations As a national oiganization it laises 
a poweilul voice in legislative circles It was laigely responsible foi 
the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act, the Tiansportation Act of 
igao, and the Budget Latv It has fought child labor legislation and 
government competition in business The Chambei has consistently 
resisted the Neiv Deal measures of the Roosevelt administration It 
stands lor the lestoiation ol the Gold Standard It is opposed to com- 
pulsoiy unemployment benefits, the 30-houi week and the ledeial 
leliel piogram It t\oiks to prevent inci eases in taxes, and lavois above 
all, a balanced federal budget 

4 Faiin 0)ganizalwus The laimeis aie organized into three well- 
known gioups — the Grange, the Farmeis’ Union and the Eaim 
Bureau The Farmers’ Union is the -weakest ol these gioups, vuth 
about 150,000 membeis The Giange has 600,000 to 800,000 members 
and the Faim Bui can claims a membciship of 3,600,000 The Faimeis’ 
Union operates chiefly west of the Mississippi River All these gioups 
publish influential farm papers and magazines They have tried to 
develop co-operatise societies to maiket grain, rvool, and hay, and 
to buy coal and machinery They hare sought to eliminate the specit- 

to Congiessmcn and Scnatois The Western Union Man.-niei in Washington testified to 
lidving delneied o\ci 87,000 Midi tclemams wiiliiii a jjciiod ot two months Thicc New 
Soik lepiLSLiitatues received 15,000 each in a simile day Otliei testimony indicated that 
himdieds of telegrams were sent and paid lot by public utility emplovces without the 
knowledge Ol consent of tile actual signcis J A Fishei, IVcstein Union manager at 
Waircn Pcnns)lv inia, testified that ujoo telcgiains had been sent fiom tliat toivn to one 
Congiessman and that the signauires to the messages had been copied at landom from 
the city telephone diiertory A total ol ¥700,000 tias spent by the iittlifies in this cam- 
paign " (Petci Odegard 4 mcttc(iii Politics, New York Hatper &. Biotheis, iqgS, p 770) 
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laLion in iaim pioclucts by curbing Colton Exchanges and Boaids oi 
Trade They is’oik lor tariff rates which benefit the larmer and credit 
assistance for farm entei prises 

The most articulate of these gioups has been the Farm Buieau It 
has fought for legislation ivhich will helja to dispose of suiplus farm 
commodities The Buieau has fosteied the iimrk of county agents, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, extension workers, and home buieau agents It 
has consistently pioniotcd tlie contiol of agiiciiltural production to 
keep puces of farm commodities at a higlici level 

The larm gioups ivere responsible for the McNaiy-Haugen Bill, 
which was vetoed twice b\ Piesident Coohdge They practically wiote 
the Agricultuial Adjustment Act ivhith ivas declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Couit Through the faim bloc in Congress, the 
Bureau has secured hbeial ciedit foi faimeis It has also helped to 
achieve moiatoriums on the foreclosuie of faim moitgages 

5 L(ibo') The Aineiican Federation of Lalior is composed of over 
32,000 local unions At one time, it had a membeiship of over 
4,000,000 w'orkeis The federation is made up ol skilled ciaftsmen — 
caipenteis, masons, painteis, plastereis, teachers, musicians, and others 
The policies of the Federation, since the time of its gieat leadei, 
Samuel Gompers, have usually been consei value It was opposed for a 
long time to political action and has fought shy of socialism Only 
once has the Federation actively supported a particular political 
parly, though it has been influential in the jriimanes and local 
electrons 

The Congress of Iirdustiial Oigani/ations giewr out of the United 
Mine TVMrkeis ol Ameiica under the leadership of John L Lewis It 
was oigairized in 1935 and claims a net member ship ol 3,787,000 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers It has lobbied for a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, maximum houis, niinimum rvages, 
collective bargaining, and social secuiity It is considered moie radical 
in its policies than the American Federation of Labor The CIO has 
wielded tiemendous influence with our state and national legislative 
bodies 

6 Racial Oiganizations One of our strongest racial gioups is the 
National Association foi the Advancement of Colored People This 
group has had some outstanding Icadeis in such men as WEB 
DiiBois, James Welden Johnson, and Waltei White The N A ACP 
has worked to secure equal political and civil rights for the Negro It 
seeks to rid the nation of Negro peonage in the South It tvoiks for 
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equality o£ professional and educational opportunities for colored 
people It strongly opposes discrimination against Negroes in hotels, 
restaurants, and trains. It has spent 62 million dollars in its campaign 
against lynching As a pressure group the N A A C P was successful 
in defeating the conriimation of John J Parker of North Carolina to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, because of his allegedly hos- 
tile attitude towaid Negro suffrage The organization edits a magazine 
called The Cn^es Its puipose as a group is to gam the sympathy of 
whites and to make the Negro pioud of his race 

7 Women’s Clubs The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
composed of many local, state, and territorial groups. Some of the 
more influential of its affiliates are the National League of Women 
Voters, and the Araeiican Association of University Women The 
lobbying influence of the Federation is a lecognized factor in many 
activities It has cieated public opinion for consumer legislation, the 
censoiship of books and moving pictures It has worked for conserva- 
tion, civil SCI vice reform, Americanization, prohibition reform, educa- 
tion, and international co-operation for peace. Women have also cam- 
paigned for the city-manager plan of government m some of our large 
cities They have campaigned lor ballot and election reforins Women’s 
organizations employ ti anted executive secretaries who sometimes 
use pressure techniques upon legislators The National I.eague of 
Women Voters has worked for child wellaie and social hygiene, and 
for the protection of women’s legal rights The Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Bureaus of the Depaitment of Labor have been stiengthened 
thiough the activities of women’s clubs 

Propaganda and War 

Why Propaganda Is a Powerful Weapon During War. Belligerent 
nations have learned that propaganda m time of war is a -weapon as 
poiveiful and as effective as guns and soldiers Propaganda is used to 
build up the morale of the people at home, to encourage soldiers at 
the front, and to crack the resistance of the enemy behind the lines ^ 

Neivs coming from warring nations is censored Only such infor- 
mation IS given to the world as is considered lavorable to the nation 

iThe leim “Filth Column,” Cor instance, designates subversive activities It was in- 
vented 111 the leceiit Sp.uiish war Dining the siege of Madiid, the attacking commandei 
slated that the city was being attacked by foui columns fiom without and by a fifth 
column from within The ttini refeis to enemy sympathicers alieady living within a 
countiy Filth Columnists also fillet into a country in times of peace as students, tour- 
ists, is'oikmeii, lefugees, oi in any other guise which is not particularly alarming The 
Nazis had a Fifth Column in Norway in the foim of a legal Nazi party It is said the 
German foices successfully used these tactics in Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Fiance 
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which releases it That is why it has been said, “When war comes in 
the door, tiuth goes out the window” In fact, propaganda may be 
wholly untrue, propaganda may be invented, it may seek to persuade 
by presenting only a one-sidcd picture, favorable to its cause When 
used m this latter sense, propaganda represents half-truths 

When the Fust World Wai broke out in 1914, the sympathies of 
most Ameiicans were with the Allied countiies We were fnendly to 
Fiance because she was a democracy She had given us aid during 
the American Revolution We favoied England partly because of our 
common language, cultiiic, and tiachtions Fin thermoie, the actions 
of the Germans influenced our opinions As aggressois, they violated 
the neutrality of the Belgians They intioduced submaime warfare, 
air raids, and poisonous gas They destroyed the beautiful cathedral 
at Rheims The aim of the German aiitociats, we tvere told, was to 
seek tvorld domination This ■would mean the destruction of democ- 
lacy, irhich we held sacred 

Most of the rvar news xvhich we received passed through the Biitish 
censois It was impossible to secure an unbiased veision tvlnch ac- 
curately stated the position of all belligerents For instance, peace- 
loving peoples weie shocked when the Germans shot Edith Cavell, a 
nurse, who was secretly aiding Belgian soldiers Censoiship was suc- 
cessful in withholding the news that the French had executed two 
women for doing the same thing for Geiman soldiers in France 

After tve enteied the "War to End All Wars,” we believed tvith 
our President, Woodiow Wilson, that this eras a struggle to “Make 
the Woild Sale for Democracy” The President organi7ed the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, under the leadeiship of George Creel, 
who controlled netvs in the United States until the ivar was won The 
minds of our people ivere conditioned to accept the ivar Patuotic 
co-operation -was the older of the day We submitted to a draft latv 
whicli created an armed expeditionary foice to fight in Europe We 
accepted a restriction on our civil liberties, through the Espionage 
Act Eveiy bond issue authori/.ed by the government was over-sub- 
scribed We accepted rationing to conserve the nation’s food supplies 
The resources of our people were unified for a gigantrc struggle, The 
mind of the nation was forged into one common -will — the will to win 

The end of the wai quickly brought reaction and disillusionment 
to the public mind The pimponents of isolation went to work to 
convince us that, though we had fought the war, we had nothing to 
do with the peace We reiected the League of Nations We pressed for 
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repayment of war debts and, at the same time, raised our tariff so 
high as to make payment almost impossible Propaganda for war was 
debunked by novelists and playrmghts in such ivorks as Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s Fmewell to Arms, Erich Remarque’sH/i Quiet on the Western 
Fwni and The Road Back, Robert C Shei riff’s Jomney’s End, and the 
Photographic Histoiy of the Fust World War by Lawrence Stallings 
The United States Senate munitions investigation was inspired by 
an expos^ of miinition-niakeis. Aims and the Men, by the editois of 
the Fortune, and by Walter Millis’ Road to Wai Public opinion sup- 
ported the Neutiality Act, in ivhich we gave up the traditional “free- 
dom of the seas” for which we had always befoie been ivilhng to fight 

Heie was a complete cycle of public opinion, accompanied every 
step of the ivay by inteiestcd propaganda When weie ive light? Was 
It when we entered the wai in 1917 01 when ive rejected the League 
of Nations m 1920? 

Search for Facts to Cut Through Propaganda We believe that ive 
aie now a much wiser nation m the ait of detecting crude piopaganda 
than we weie in 1914 We realize that human nature is governed, to a 
large extent, by emotions No civilized person can avoid becoming 
emotional after leading the 1 evoking stones coming from the dictatoi 
countries Americans thoroughly disappiove of totalitarian govern- 
ments We dislike the peisecution of the Jeivs. and attacks on oi ganized 
leligion We disapprove of the crushing of all civil liberties, the kill- 
ing, or putting into concentiation camps of political opponents We 
resent the sneeiiiig jibes made at the demon acies Acts of tyranny 
outiage our sense of light and justice 

Now the world is m (lames and ive have important decisions to 
make In making these decisions we must ask ivhethei our emotional 
responses aic supported by the facts 111 the case Facts hai'c a way of 
coming thiough all the conlusion of propaganda Just because the 
lacts may be difficult to find, the citizen is not justified in assuming 
the cynical attitude that “nothing matteis ” Freedom, justice, the 
future of Ameiica do matter tremendously Is the liberty of the United 
States threatened^ This is the first issue to decide and it must be de- 
cided on the basis of tacts If it is, what aie we going to do about it? 
A nation that cannot pi otect its liberty in the modern ivoi Id will not 
have It veiy long A people uho sit around arguing about piopaganda 
when facts aie piesent and action is needed ivill hai'e all then ques- 
tions answered from an authoritarian souice As Pericles said long ago, 
“The secret of liberty is courage ” 
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Unit Summary 

Democracy is not an inevitable evolution of government It has 
only giown and developed where men and women have had faith in 
its values, and have been willing to fight for them Even in our coun- 
tiy us progiTss has been slow and painlul It is by no means perfect, 
and may never be But it is constantly changing and the direction of 
the change is up to the citwcns of each generation 

We believe in democracy because we believe in its aims and be- 
cause it icorks well The aims of fieedoin and justice are constant 
The challenge ol deniociacy is to push forward practical progiess 
towaul those aims This Unit has emphasr/ed two fundamental areas 
111 r\hich citizens must rvoik for the inrprovemeiiL of democracy 

First, our governments must operate as efhciently as is possible 
This may be paitly accomplished by continued investigation and reoi- 
ganization of governmental units In this reorganization we should 
remember that the test to apply is whether the office or bureau con- 
tnbutes to the working of democracy It must not be an end in itself 
Perhaps even more important than the machinery of government is its 
personnel If we insist on efficiency in government, we must provide 
for workers who can supply this quality The spoils system should be 
replaced by the merit system 

Second, our citizens must be intelligently informed and courageous 
nr judgment Eveiy souety educates its rulers. As long as the ivill of 
the people rules the United Slates, all must have the oppoitunity for 
education This applies not only to schools, but to the chances for 
adult information Public opinion is sure to arise on all important 
issues The information on which this opinion will rest must come 
through free speech, tree ladio, and a free press For his part, the 
citizen must be aware of the pressuies upon him He must think, 
analyze, compare When he has done this he must reach a decision 
based on the facts and their meaning to democratic principles and 
the rveUaie ol his countr) 

It may seem hard to believe, but Americans in our time have as 
much to contribute to democracy as did Locke, Adams, Jefferson, oi 
Jackson 
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WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words in relation to the ideas oi social living they 
suggest piopaganda, pressure groups, publicity agent, public relations 
counsel, space-giabbing, hand-outs, lobbyist, trade institutes, public utili- 
ties, munition makers, fifth column, hysteria, ministry of information. 
Committee on Public Information 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a Explain how the nature of propaganda is determined by the motives 
of the piopagandist, and give examples of its use in different countries, 
b Give examples of propaganda controlled by the publicity agent and 
the public relations counsel c Explain what is meant by a lobbyist, and 
show how he canies on his activities d. What measures aie advocated to 
contiol the lobbyist? e Show how piessure groups woik and give examples 
of their activities f. How do trade institutes and foundations function? 
g Give examples showing how highly oiganized groups use propaganda 
methods to promote their own welfare h. Explain the use of propaganda 
as a powerful weapon during wartime 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. “Propaganda plays an important role in modem society because it 
touches every aspect ol our lives ” Do you agree? b. Study the following 
statements and deteimine which one is true (i) “Propaganda is a state of 
mind and can be good or bad ’’ (2) “Propaganda offers ready-made opin- 
ions lor the unthinking herd ” c Does advertising appeal to the emotions, 
the intellect, or to both^ d Those m our society who have the most money 
can secure the best facilities with which to carry on then propaganda 
Is this statement true 01 false? Why? e How can subtle propaganda be 
used to create intolerance? f Does a knowledge of ihe ways of propaganda 
relieve the citizen of the responsibility ol making up his mind? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 A Special Paper Give examples of propaganda which appeals to the 
emotions, or to reason, or to both as found in (a) newsreels, (b) advertising, 
(c) the laclio, (d) newspapers, (e) magazines, (f) books, (g) billboards, (h) 
political oratory 

5 Chait. Make a chait of women’s oiganizations which use political 
piessure in the interest of social service and community welfare See 
Pressure Groups and Propaganda, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May 1935. 50-58 
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6 Interview by Mail. Write to your Secretary of State to inquiie if lobby- 
ists are required by law to register with a responsible state official Tiy 
to secure a copy of the law covering these activities Also secure a list of 
the individuals and groups registered as lobbyists Why are laws prohibit- 
ing lobbying hard to enfoice? 

y Committee. Every state has within its borders some highly organized 
groups winch represent such interests as business, labor, farmers, educa- 
tion, the professions, leligion, patriotism, and so on Let a small committee 
investigate one of these groups Write to their leaders for literature Inter- 
view then representatives What are their aims? How do they raise and 
spend money? Do they take part in politics? Do they have programs for 
social reform? 

8 Project Make a collection of propaganda literature, enlisting the aid 
of all class membeis Read certain sections of each to stimulate class discus- 
sion on propaganda 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

9 General Readings. William Albig, Public Opinion, W B Graves, Read- 
ings in Public Opinion, ] Kinneman, R Browne, and R Ellwood, The 
Amencan Cthzcn, chaps xix-xx, F E Lumley, The Pi opaganda Menace, 
Peter Odegard, The Amencan Public Mind, Petei Odegaid, Piemiie Poli- 
tics, The Fine Ait of Piopaganda, Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
Pamphlet, 1939, Propaganda, How to Recognize It and Deal With It, In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis Pamphlet, 1938 

10 Propaganda in Wartime Consult G Cieel, How We Adveitised Amer- 
ica, H K Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the Woild War, H Lavine 
and J Wecksler, War Piopaganda and the United States, F E Lumley, 
The Piopaganda Menace, chap ix 

11 Propaganda and Education. Consult E E Lumley, The Piopaganda 
Menace, chap xii, P Odegard, The Amencan Public Mind, chap iv, B 
L Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of Histoiy in the United 
Stales 

12 Popular Readings. Will Iiwin, Piopaganda and the News, Kenneth 
Crawford, The Pi assure Boys 
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CHAPTER 28 


CRIME IS A MENACE TO THE RULE OF LAW THAT 
CHARACTERIZES A DEMOCRACY 

■k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k-k-k-k'k^'kir'kir-k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k-k-kick-k-k'k-k-k-k-kit'k'k'k'k'k-k'k 

Democracy attempts to achieve a "rule of law, not of men," in which the rights 
deemed natural to man have been set up as legal rights With the consent of 
the people, certain acts have been outlawed as being harmful to the interests of 
society One challenge to democracy is to prevent those who have no care for 
the interests of society from gaming their selfish ends by acts that threaten the 
public good. 

Crime in the United States 

Criminal Offenses Against Society. A crime is an offense against 
society which carries with it a penalty because it is a violation of the 
law Crimes are committed against persons, or against peisonal or 
public property Acts against the welfare of society, acts which prevent 
law enforcement, and treason against the state are also ciimmal 

Crimes are either felonies or misdemeanors Felonies are more seii- 
ous offenses For instance, first degree murder means to kill with malice 
and intent, while manslaughter means killing through negligence 
Robbery is taking anything of value from a person by force Buiglary 
IS an unlawful entry into a house to commit theft Larceny is stealing 
things valued at more than $50 If a man sets fire to his bain to 
collect insurance, the act is called arson Misdemeanois are less serious 
offenses, such as assault and battery, drunkenness, or disorderly con- 
duct Each state classifies offenses committed within its borders, and 
applies penalties which may be death, imprisonment, or a fine 

There are, of course, many other crimes, which have been placed 
on federah and state statute books Some of these aie bigamy, forgery, 
counterfeiting, bootlegging, kidnaping, auto theft, and bribery The 
numbei of criminal laws increases as civilization becomes more 
complex 

Our Total Crime Record. According to statistics, we are the most 
ciime-ridclen nation in the world The numbei of criminal homicides 
in 223 American cities in 1939 was 1,638 This was at a rate of 17 per 

1 For a more deUiled account of federal offenses, iviitc to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for a copy of their Quarterly Bulletin, Uniform Crime Reporii, 
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thous.and people The Fedeial Buieau of Investigation estimates that 
in iggq there were 13,000 ciimmal homicides m the United States 
The Metropolitan area of London had only si niuiders in icjg^, 
tvhicli IS a constant average tor that city over a s 5-year peiiod Eng- 
lish justice IS so certain that 11 of the murderers committed suicide, 
6 wcie convicted, 3 were declared insane, and 1 was acquitted 
The ntimbei of murders committed in our large cities indicates 
that theie is disregard for the law, ineflicient law enforcement, and 
veiy little lespect toi justice as admmisteied by our courts 


NUMBER OF MURDERS KNOWN TO THE POLICE 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, INCI USIVE, IQgy 


New Yoik, N Y 

331 

New Ot leans, La 

78 

Chicago, III 

266 

Houston, Texas 

76 

Atlanta, Ga 

115 

Detroit, Mich 

74 

Philadelphia, Pa 

112 

Cleveland, Ohio 

74 

Dallas, Texas 

8 q 

Baitimoie, Md 

67 

Los Angeles, Gal 

81 

Washington, D C 

65 

Biimmgham, Ala 

79 

St Louis, Mo 

59 


In many of these cases the culprits weie never caught In otheis 
the suspect was dismissed at the preliminary lieanng, or the case ivas 
closed because of a lack of evidence Many accused persons iveie ac- 
quitted by jury trials, some given suspended sentences, or placed on 
paiolc Still otheis who were (ound guilty could otherwise thwart jus- 
tice by continued legal delays or appeals to higher courts 

1934 theie were 1,500,000 criminal cases tried in our couits Our 
prison population increases at an alaiming late each yeai The fol- 
lowing figures show tins loi over a quaitei of a cenuuy 

PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM COURTS 


1910 

29,710 

1931 

71,520 

1923 

38,628 

1932 

67,477 

1926 

48,108 

1933 

62,801 

1927 

51,936 

1934 

62,251 

1928 

55,746 

1935 

65,723 

1930 

66,013 

1938 

68,326 


The Cost of Crime It is difficult to detciraine accurately the cost 
of oui dime bill to the nation The direct cost involves the loss of 
piojierty such as jecrels, furs, clotlniig, and automobiles There are 
also administialue costs (oi jDohee jrrotecuon, detection, and appre- 
hension, couit costs and piosecntion fees, and the ujrkeep of jails, 
leloiniatoues, and jriiscms 

Some authouties have estimated oui crane bill to run trom 5 to 13 
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billaon dollars If the smallci figuie could be accepted, it would be 
twice the annual cost of education m the United States 

Crime among Minority Groups, i The Negio The Fedeial Bureau 
of Investigation in its Uniform Crime Reports shows that in 1937, 
of each 100,000 Negroes, 1,412 were aiiested and fingerpiinted, 
whereas the coriesponding figure for whites was 517 The crimes of 
the Negio are generally of a less seiious nature, being committed 


Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 
A man appearing before a judge in court The open court is a bulwark of our 

system of fair laws 

more fiequently against property than against persons The Ncgio’s 
inferior economic status may be reflected in the crimes ivhidi he most 
frequently commits, such as buiglaiy, larceny and lobbery, and ein- 
bezilement It is sometimes claimed that the Negio is convicted more 
readily because of bias and piejudice against his lace He is fre- 
quently unable to employ counsel foi his defense Sometimes he is 
]ailed because of his inability to pay a fine 

It IS interesting to note that among the giaduates of Negro colleges 
such as Atlanta Univeisity, Fiske University, and others, veiy few 
have ever been imprisoned Negro leadeis point to the fact that as 
education is provided for them the rate of ciime among them is 
diminished. 

2 The Foreign-Bor n Statistics do not bear out the common assump- 
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tion that most of our crimes are committed by the foreign-born How- 
ever, some of the more serious crimes show a higher rate of fie- 
qiiency among this group 

Immigrants are fiequently handicapped by poverty, bad housing, 
oveicroivded living conditions, and unemployment They belong to 
the lower economic and social levels Feelings of uncertainty and in- 
security in a strange land may incite them to crime Isolated in our 
cities in groups of their own kind they soon find themselves in conflict 
with the culture of the netv world — a conflict of ideals, habits, cus- 
toms, traditions, and standaids of conduct 

The children of immigrants or the second geneiation hate a high 
rate of delinquency. They feel the clash of ideals betireen the old 
world and the new The rate of ciime is higlier for children tvhose 
parentage is of mixed nativity The greatest difficulty ai ises once they 
have gotten out of their parents’ control 

Organized Crime, i Vice and Immorality Many illicit schemes are 
operated in our large cities to extiact money from people “Bookie” 
syndicates control race-tiack gambling Illegal lottery tickets fiom 
Canada, Cuba, and Ireland are sold throughout the nation The “pin- 
ball” games make millions for those who operate them Many thou- 
sands of dollars in nickels and dimes are taken in by the opeiators of 
slot machines Marijuana, a deadly narcotic, is being peddled, in the 
foim of a cigarette called a “reefer” Houses of piostitution flouiish 
when supported with political piotection In most cities these forms 
of vice are controlled by syndicates on a chain-store basis Gambling 
and commercialized vice aie conducted openly with little feai of piose- 
cution wheie coirupt political oflicials line their pockets ivith high 
fees for protecting them Theie is some evidence of widespiead viola- 
tion of the liquor laws, especially in its sale to minors To break 
down diese illegal opeiations successfully rcquiies the continual ugi- 
lance of people who will not toleiate laudessness 

2 Racketeering A “racket” is any highly organized, illegal activity 
luhich attempts to levy tribute and to make easy money by means of 
threats and violence Racketeers opeiate wath the efficiency of big 
business and with a ruthlessncss that brings results 

Racketeers began using “big time” methods duiing the era of pro- 
hibition Illegal syndicates were formed in large cities for the control 
of bootlegging beer and liquor The most notorious gangster in this 
business was Al Capone, who opeiated in Chicago He served a long 
prison sentence at Alcatraz, lor the violation of income tax returns 
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Rivals who dared to compete with the Capone gang were “bumped off” 
or “taken for a iide ” 

During the peiiod from iggo to 1929 there were over 2,700 murders 
and manslaughters committed in Chicago, exclusive of homicides due 
to criminal negligence Over 100 assassinations occurred at one street 
intersection Ninety per cent of all these cases remain unsolved The 
climax of lawlessness was reached when seven men of a aval gang 
were killed in a gaiage with a machine gun in the “St Valentine’s 
Day Massacre” of Chicago 

Since the repeal of the prohibition amendment, lacketeers have 
been intimidating legitimate business The business man is requested 
to ]oin a ceitain “association ” He is then forced to pay “protection” 
money One of these 01 ganizations levied tribute from restaurant men 
in downtown New York When they lefused to join the association, 
their windows were smashed, their food doped, or then establish- 
ments stink-bombed It was healthier to obey orders 

The sea-food industry in New York City was also monopolized and 
Its workers foiced to serve only favoied concerns Loan-shaik lackeb 
eers compelled borrowers to pay exorbitant rates of interest The 
small artichoke, a delicacy consumed chiefly by Italians, ivas corneied 
for one commission house and dealeis weie forced to buy from this 
firm Through the aid of Mayor LaGuardia this racket was destroyed 

Many of the labor unions are controlled by crooked business agents 
The leaders of the electrical worker’s union helped to monopolize the 
electiical contracting business, which cost the citizens of New Yoik 10 
million dollars annually Trucking unions stopped non-union truckeis 
from delivering buttei and eggs within the city of New York Farmers 
weie forced to transfer then goods to union trucks Extia charges 
were added, all of which were paid by the consumer One union 
lacketeer admitted on the witness stand that his income was nearly 
14,000 a week or $200,000 a year Honest laboiing men had little voice 
in the w^ay their unions were operated 

The Illinois Crime Commission has exposed many rackets in Chi- 
cago The distiict attorney in Chicago discovered rackets in the 
cleaning and dyeing industiies, m the milk business, the building 
tiades, caibonated beveiages, paving, tiucking, garbage removal, coal, 
food, and amusement fields 

In many cases the victims aie helpless To leport to the police 
means lepiisal and perhaps death It is much easier to pay tribute 
and remain unmolested 

3 Kidnaping One of the woist types of crime has been the kid- 
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napmg lacket The vicUms are held foi a large lansom Quite fre- 
quently they are mmdercd Since the enactment of the Lindbergh 
Law in 1932 there have been over 144 “snatches” committed within 
the United States Most of these have been solved by the agents of Fed- 
eral-Bureau of Investigation 

Theie has been considerable demand for the passage of an anti- 
ransom latv This tvould make it illegal for anyone to pay the money 
demanded Those in favor of this law cite the case of John S Labatt, 
a wealthy brewer of London, Ontario, who tras captuied in 1934 
LIis abductors demanded 1150,000 ransom All close friends and rela- 
tives of the victim were immediately kept iindei surveillance by the 
authoiities, while the Canadian press announced that there was not 
tlie remotest chance of the ransom being paid Mr Labatt was safely 
1 el cased within 65 hours 

The motive back of kidnaping is quick and easy money, revenge, 
or reprisal If the profit were taken out of this racket, it would quickly 
cease, for the MCtim would be a liability instead of an asset to the 
criminals 

Demoralizing Political Influences In many cases it has been found 
that crime flourishes because of a tie-up betiveen criminals and poli- 
ticians The criminal has a purpose in making political alliances By 
knowing the “light people” he cuts down tlie risks in tlie business 
of law-bieaking The ones who can grant favors are those offleers ivho 
control the tnachmeiy of the law and 111 many cases political influence 
can be bought Sometimes the relation between crime and politics 
becomes so open that the decent elements of the community demand 
a house-cleaning The recent ciime investigation made !)} Samuel Sca- 
buiy in Neu' Yoik City is an example He discoveied bribery and 
graft within the heart of the political system In one case, a police 
captain had deposited nearly $200,000 in a bank over a four-year 
period The scandal whidi Scabury uncovered rocked the nation and 
lorced the lesignation of New York’s mayoi More recently, Thomas 
Dewey, the district attorney of New Yoik Cuy, has shown what alli- 
ances exist between politicians and the ciiminal underworld Many 
of these racketeers and betrayers of public trust have been convicted 
and gii’en long prison sentences 

In Cleveland, Ohio, Fdhot Ness, a vigorous young safety director, 
foiced high police oflicials liom the police service They wreie con- 
victed of bribery, extortion, or failuie to hie income tax returns 

Investigations often tincoter political coiitiption in places where 
one would least suspect it It touches the police, the precinct commit- 
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teemen, the waid leader, the court bailiffs and cleiks, magistrates, the 
professional bondsman, the ciooked lavvyei and doctor, and the dis- 
pensers of pationage Thus, political oigannations, when controlled 
by men who have neither sciuples noi ethics, help to fuse politics and 
crime into one system 

Youm AND Crime 

The Extent of Crime Committed by Youth One of the gravest in- 
dictments of our social oidei is the criminal lecord of our young peo- 
ple This fact IS icvealed lluough information on ciinies gatheied by 
the Fedeial Buieau of Investigation and published in the Uniform 
Clime Reports Here are some of the liguies for 1937 



Of all the arrests made m the United States, 24 per cent were of 
youths from the ages of sixteen to tiventy-four 

Many of our most hardened ciiininals began their delinquent 
caieers in early youth An unsatislactoiy home hie olten leads to 
school truancy, from rvhich it is but a step to vagrancy An incor- 
iigiblc child generally begins witli petty crimes He may steal to 
obtain those little luxuiics which other children have The 1937 
records of crimes committed by youUiiul offenders undei twenty-five 
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yeais o£ age show that the majority aie committed against property 
They are as tollows 

FOR PERSONS LESS THAN 25 YEARS OLD 

Robbery 53 g% Larceny 47 6% 

Burglary 61 6% Auto Theft 73 0% 

The majority of the crimes committed by youth are not the most 
serious ones, such as murder or manslaughter Such ciimes as liquoi 
violations, the use ol naicotics, prostitution, gambling, embe/./lement, 
and lorgeiy are in the minoiity But our young people seem to pos- 
sess an ungovernable desire for the possession ol automobiles The 
great majority of stolen cats are nevertheless recovered 
Why Youth Becomes Delinquent^ i Bad Home Influences Much 
delinquency is caused when children lack those home influences 
which help to build desirable habits and attitudes In times past, strict 
control ol children was considcied the right and duty of parents 
Today, hoivevcr, discipline and character naming in the home seem 
to have become lax due to many di.siuptmg factors 

Conflicts ivithm the home are bad influences in conditioning the 
early life of the child Some of these conflicts are caused by broken 
homes, by death, desertion, or divorce Every child needs the influence 
ol a mother and a father When children aie deprived of eithei, they 
often lack proper care oi supervision 

Delinquency on the. patt of the father or an older brother is a poor 
example ioi children. Dunking paienis have been knotvn to beat 
and mistreat their clnldicn In such cases children arc deprived of 
the security that comes fiom undeistandmg parents 

2 Lack of Challenging School Intel cst The type of education pro- 
vided 111 many of our schools fails to challenge or hold the interest 
of many children Where one child loves the school and its activities, 
another hates it Often no provision is made in school programs lor 
individual differences in chilclien The dull or letarded child is 
humiliated by repeated failures He may have little liking for academic 
subjects He may hate an unsympathetic teacher who criticizes him 
before classmates He may be too slow for others in his class He be- 
comes a tiuanr, which may be the beginning of delinquency 

Instead of "making the school fit the child,” students are made to 
fit the school A great oppoitumty is lost when ive fail to fill the 
child’s leisure with character-building activities m the school plant 

^Tlie dulinquency committee of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Pioiection esumales that about 300,000 chffeient childien yearly pass before the courts 
on delinquency charges 
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We need lo give more attention to recreation and play in developing 
child life, thereby preventing much delinquency by ci eating -whole- 
some interests. 

3 The Defective Child Authoiities now recognize that the men- 
tally detective child is a “potential ciiramal ” In some i eloi matories 
one out of every five children is mentally dehcient Another large 
portion of these inmates aie border-line cases. Most of them fail to 
distinguish between right and wiong Their behavior often is anti- 
social and ciiminal 

The physically defective child is seriously handicapped in liis strug- 
gle with normal childien Childien sometimes taunt those born with 
crossed eyes, a club loot, a hare lip, oi a hunched back Sometimes a 
deformed child is given some nickname winch is suggestive of liis 
deformity Such childien are doubly handicapped m their struggle 
to make themselves socially acceptable, or to make their living faiily 
and honestly To make up for their delects some lesort to anti-social 
behavioi ivhicli may lead to crime 

The child who is emotionally unstable may become a delinquent 
His unstable emotions may be the result of lanky training m early 
childhood Unless his whims are satisfied he Dies sulking, moodiness, 
deception, and loss of icmjier Later in life, the spoiled child may 
develop a distorted social outlook 

4 Gang Life in Cities Most adolescent boys pass lliiough the "gang 
age ” In many cases this is haimless, acting only as an outlet for play, 
excitement, fun, iivalry, and games After passing through this age, 
most of them go to work and achieve some measure of success A few 
never get out of the gang age They ncvei rise above the level of the 
habits learned in the slieet One boy, who has been reared in a slum 
aiea and has been an active member of this boyhood "gang,” may 
become a successful man, while another reared m the same enviion- 
ment and a member of the same “gang” will become a criminal. 

Some gangs aie vicious and ciiminal They aie composed of young 
"punks” between nineteen and twenty-one or even older The average 
boy runs with a gang because of the fear of ridicule il he quits The 
older boys’ code of honor and standard of morality is passed on to the 
younger members 

Gangs become a nuisance by breaking windows, upsetting fruit 
carts, climbing fences and roofs, or ridiculing "odd characters ” They 
may establish hideouts in old barns, caves, or deserted buildings They 
leain to he, to steal, they are introduced to obscenity Their activities 
include stealing junk, shoplifting, burglary, and petty larceny Many 
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of these youngsters become confirmed criminals with juvenile records 
before they reach maturity 

5 Motion Pictures. In igaq it was repoited that 28,000,000 young 
people under txventy-one years of age attended the movies tveekly 
Of these, 11,000,000 weie imdei fointeen and 6,000,000 undei seven 
yeais of age Motion pictures are made to provide entertainment for 
lelaxation They often do more than that, they create a social outlook 

Some motion pictures have justly won widespread praise Unfor- 
tunately otheis are of questionable value Studies hai'e been made to 
learn the effect of motion putures upon the attitudes and emotional 
life of children Many sensational pictures show murder, stealing kid- 
naping, immoral lelations, violence, and horroi Piofessor Bliimei in 
his Movies, Delinquency, and Citnie found that in one gioup of de- 
linquents, 25 per cent indicated that the moi'ies suggested to them 
that hold-ups u'ould be an easy way to get money Tiventy per cent 
said that the movies liad suggested other foims ot ci imc Furtheimore, 
49 pci cent of a gioup of 110 ciiminals declared that the movies gave 
them the desue to cany <1 gun, and 28 per cent said tliat movies made 
them ivant to try a "stick-up ” Many heads of penal and coiiectional 
institutions believe that as high as [8 per cent of |uvemle delin- 
quencies aie induced by the movies 

The motion pictuie mdustiy is guilty ol producing some films 
which aie destiuctive to the chaiacter of youth Entei tainment that 
portrays suggestive lomantic scenes creates false conceptions of life 
standaids Pictuies that appeal to gloiify ciime, that suggest ways to 
hieak the law, and give sanction to questionable moiality undoubt- 
edly loiver moial standards and encourage delinquency 

Crime Prevention and CLASsincATiON of Criminai s 

Crime Prevention Bureaus. One ol the agencies which shows 
jiiomise in the prevention of crime among youth is the Ciimc Pre- 
vention Buieau of New Yoik City This oigani/ation is operated by 
the police clepailment Its pin pose is to build up inendly lelations 
between the voutli of the city and the law enfoi cement agencies It is a 
piotcctive rather than a repressive agency The btneau is concerned 
piimaiily tvith 

1 helping secure moie adequate social tieatment for individual 
delinquents and tvaywaid mmois, 

2 finding and lemovmg conditions in the community which 
foster Cl ime , 
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3 building up constructive iorces which aid in preventing crime, 

4 developing a co-opeiative attitude on the part of youth towaid 
the law and law-enforcing agencies. 

This work IS carried on in conjunction until vaiious social agencies 
and the Bureau of Child Guidance ot the Boaid oi Education This 
Bureau makes use ot lamdy and children’s agencies, recreational facili- 
ties, schools, chinches, municipal agencies, coiiits and probation de- 
partments Conditions which connibutc to juvenile delinquency are 
investigated and coirected if possible 

The city ol Cleveland has set up a Bureau of Safety Education, 
whose principal job is to oigamze reoeatjonal activities for the under- 
privileged boys in congested aieas The agency began by oigani/ing 
and stqiervismg Boy Scout patrols and solt-ball teams Anothei ac- 
tivity which it sponsois is the Achievement Shaies Company Tins is 
a stock company m which boy membeis own 50 pei cent oL the stock 
Ofhceis are elected and business routine is c, lined on entiiely by boys 
Each member gives a certain amount of his spaie time to manu- 
facturing small commodities and finding a maiket for them This ven- 
ture has proved to be popular and suctesslnl 

The Bureau discoveied that there was need foi a boy’s camp A 
small one teas opened near one ol tlie city paiks laige enough foi 
about 100 boys When it was opened ovei 2,000 bovs appeared on the 
scene to take pait in its recreational activities A new Si 25,000 boys’ 
camp was finally built in the Metropolitan Park Distnct, 14 miles 
fiom the city to take care ot the many boys who wanted to use such a 
camp It has a peimanent sheitei house, athletic fields, a swimming 
pool movies, and a craft shop, wheie things whicli tiie boys make will 
be sold There aie also places ivheie the boys can go hiking and 
skating 

In addition, the Bureau has organized the Junioi Safety Police It 
attempts to serine the co-opciation of paients m keeping young 
childien away from movies dining late hoins The Bmeau is con- 
tinually on the alert to find new methods lor developing good habits 
in children 

The Juvenile Court. Juvenile couits are usually piesided over by 
special judges In om laige cities women refeiees handle girls’ cases 
These juvenile cases are given no publicity There is no formal court 
piocedme A thorough study of each delinquent’s case has been made 
by psychiatitsts and social workeis What is the condition of the 
child’s home life^ Is theie quarreling, clunking, poverty, 01 cruelty 
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thei-e? What does the child’s school record reveaP Where does he 
play, who are his associates? What circumstances led to his delin- 
quency? The judge listens to the boy’s story Those who complain tell 
their grievances, too The judge, who is familiar with most of the 
details, makes a decision He talks as a fiiend and a wise counsellor 
If the child is an orphan, the judge will find a home for him He may 
send him to an indiistiial school or put him on probation 

Juvenile courts have been successful where the judge has had broad 
training in law, sociology, and child psychology Pie must possess in- 
sight and a broad understanding of human natme But a lack of 
understanding and a failure to temper justice has defeated the pur- 
pose of the court many times. 

Classification of Criminals. I The Single Offendet The individual, 
01 single offender, usually commits one cume, either through care- 
lessness, Ignorance, or m the hope that he will not be caught For 
example, a man may take money liom his employer, fully intending 
to lepay it He is caught and charged with emberrJement Or, a person 
may accidentally run down and kill a pedestrian ^^'hlle speeding m 
Ins car to catch a tram He is charged witli manslaughter because of 
negligence Such individuals aie not criminals in the true sense, be- 
cause they aie not anti-social Nearly 40 per cent of om prison popn- 
Litions are made up of these offenders They commit only one seiious 
offense in their lifetime In many instances these offendeis arc placed 
upon probation or given relatively short sentences 

2 The Projessianal Criminal The prolessional criminal, wdio by 
choice becomes a permanent outlaw, presents a real problem to society 
Nearly 50 per cent of the offenders committed to penal institutions 
in 1933 had previous letords of ciimmal convictions Probation and 
parole methods have apparently failed in these cases, for an increasing 
proportion of tlie crimes commuted by the professional shows them to 
be lepeaters ^ 

Most violators of the law know that once they have been convicted 
society ivill always regard them as criminals They aie ostracized by 
law-abiding gioups Being shunned by respectable citizens, they may 
be forced to find comfort in undei world criminal groups Criminals 
share each other’s secrets, they lend a sympathetic hand and give aid 
to one anothei in case of trouble The underworld has a code of un- 
written laws Criminals shield one another from the clutches of the 
law, they retain lawyers, piocure money for bail, they intimidate wit- 

’ Tlie Baiiincs Law of New Yoik State makes, it manciatory for the courts to give a 
life snilence to those who have been convicted of foui felonies 
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nesses if necessary, or they biibe officials thiough political pull if pos- 
sible They luthlessly exteimmate a tiaitor to then group He is a 
“rat,” a “squealei,” or a "stool-pigeon ” 

Eveiy nieasuie should be taken to segregate this gioup fiom the 
juvenile delinquent and the fiist offender 

The Need for Segregation of Prisoners. Apait from the juvenile 
delinquent, oui piison populations arc composed ol peisons rejne- 
senting every walk of lile — piofessional peojile, artisans and cialtsmen, 
vagiants, immigrants, alcoholics, the dcloiined, and tliose broken in 
health In 1926, 20 per cent ol the inmates of fedeial prisons had 
veneieal disease Tubeictilosis is also conimon among convicts Others 
arc criminally insane Anotliei type of defective witlun our piison 
jiojjulation IS the leeble-inmded peison Out ol 600 adult piisoneis 
examined at Sing Sing, neaily go pei cent jiossessed an intelligence 
equivalent to twelve yeais 01 under Out ol 300 piostitiites selected 
horn thiee institutions in Massachusetts, 51 per cent weie found to 
be leeble-mincled 

Too many ol our states have no special facilities to segregate tliese 
cases, but continue to house all jirisoners in one institution Othei 
states segi'egate pnsoneis caieftilly New Yoik State houses her tuber- 
cular prisoners in a separate institution The fecleial government 
caies foi the tubeiculai and insane in a prison hospital at Sjiiingfleld, 
Missoni 1, while naicotic addicts aie housed at Lexington, Kentucky, 
and Foit Wortli, Texas Any long-range, jirogiessive piison program 
must consider this important problem of segiegation 

Conclusion Crime is one of the most desti iicLive forces m our 
modern society It is caused by some of the social evils that seem to 
be iiiherciiL 111 our present-day civilization A great amount of crime 
is seen among the yoiuli of the present Some is due to the enviion- 
ment m ivliich they live, and some is due to then inheiitancc 

In our society there has groun up a prolessional criminal a ho is 
similar to the outlaw of the past He has developed new methods to 
picy upon society, most ol them being known as “rackets ” 

We have fallen doivn m the development of our prison systems, 
because ive have not advanced fiom the custodial prison designed 
merely to keep criminals out of society to the prison in which the 
ciimmal is fitted to make his ivay in the ivoild of law and order 
The evils of the first system, such as lack of segiegation, breed ciime 
rather than pi event it 

Oiii lack of inteiest in our political machinery and the jieople we 
elect to public olHce has also fosteied crime The low-type poliLician 
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has always been involved with some of the criminal activity of the 
nation, and it seems that this type of anti-social behavioi is on the 
increase. 

There are many ivays in which the number of ciiminals can be 
reduced One is to raise the standard of ethics in public life Another 
is to pel feet the system of detection and imprisonment The next 
chapter deals with this latter problem, showing the scientific advance- 
ment in this field 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words m relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest vagrancy, gangs, Giinie Pieveniion Buieaus, juvenile couiL, lelony, 
manslaughter, lobbeiy, burglaiy, laiceny, arson, misdemeanor, individual 
oilendei, Baumes Law, segiegauon, racketeer 

INFORMATION, PLEASE! 

2 a Stale the crime lecoid of youih, and show how ccitam factois con- 
tribute to delinquency h Show how several large cities have attempted 
piogiams ol dime prevention for youth c What advantages does a juve- 
nile coiiit have ovei a icgular couit in dealing wiih youthliil oftenders? d 
What arc some of the most seaous crimes commuted against society? e. 
Compare our crime lecorcl with that of othei countries f How arc cnmi- 
nals classified, and which class is a dangerous menace to society? g. State 
the need for the segregation of ciiminals h. How serious are the ci lines 
committed by irunoritY gioups? i Give examples ol how organized 
ciiminals jiiey upon society j Show how crime and politics aie olten 
lelated 

CAN YOU THINK’ 

3 a. 'Our lefoim schools aic hequently naming schools for criminals ” 
Do you agiee? Whv? b. Would you favor a law which piohibitcd news- 
papeis horn commenting on cimunal cases until alter the verdict is 
icndercd’' Coiisidei fiecdom of the picss in making your answer c Arc 
most cuininals the vicliins ol jihysical and mental handicaps, or people 
who have failed to adjust themselves socially? d “It is more unpoitant 
foi a juvenile judge to have a broad naming in psychology and sociology 
than in the law ’’ Do you agi ee? Why? e. “There are only two types of 
ciiminals (i) those who should never be sent to prison, and (2) those who 
should always be kept m prison ” Do you agiee? Why? 
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WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Research Activity. Look tip the “Lindbergh Law” on kidnaping Also 
report on major kidnaping cases in the United States since i9‘j2. Consult 
World Almanac, 1941, 512 and 514 See, also, Readey’s Guide to Peiiodual 
Liteiatwe 

5 Oral Report. Read Jack Black, A Binghii Looks at Laws and Codes, 
Haypey's Magazine, Febiuary, 1930 Repoit to class 

6 Investigation. Bring to class accounts Irom daily newspapcis showing 
where crime has been unduly sensationalized Look up newspaper reports 
of famous criminal trials such as those of Sacco and Vanzeiti and of Biuno 
Hauptmann 

7 Graph. Make a bar-giaph showing the piison population of the United 
States by states See Woild Almanac, 19.11. '5 12 

8 A Special Paper Consult the Rcadn’s Guide to Peyiodicnl Liteiatine 
for magazine articles on gangsters and then methods Read seveial ai tides, 
if available, showing how extoition methods aie used in comineice, in- 
dustiy, and trade 

g Committee Aiiangc for a small committee to visit a police pioseciitor, 
01 a district attorney Get his views on the causes of crime, on methods of 
punishment, and education as a means of ciimc prevention 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

10 General Readings The following leadings ivill give you a general idea 
of many major factors involved in this study Consult C Dairow, Ciimc, 
Its Causes and Tiealmenl, M Elliott, F Merrill, and C Wnght, Oiii 
Dynamic Society, chaps v-vii, C Ellwood, Social Pinblems and Sociology, 
chap iv, R Gaviau, A Giay, and E Groves, Om Changing Social Oidei 
(1939 ed ), chap x, F Tanitcnbaum, Ciimc and the Ccmmnnily, What 
Makes Clime, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No 34, Citme, American Pnmct 
Pamphlet, University of Chicago Press, L E Lawes, Stone and Steel (The 
"Way of Life Scues, Pamphlet) 

11 Juvenile Delinquency Consult S Glucck and E Glueck, One Thou- 
sand Juvenile Delinquents, J Slawson, The Delinquent Boy, F M 
Thrasher, The Gang, Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, Bureau Publi- 
cation No 2ig, Supciintendent of Documents, M Van IVaters, Youth m 
Conflict 

12 Organized Crime. Consult H Asbury, Cmngs of New Yoik, C R 
Cooper, Ten Thousand Public Enemies, R Moley, Titbunes of the 
People, F Tannenbauin, Ciirne and the Community, chajis. iv-vi, P. S 
Van Cisc, Fighting the Undeixooild 

13 Popular Readings See Clarence Daiiow, The Story of My Life, H J 
Forman, Our Movie Made Children; Thomas Minnehan, Boy and Civl 
Tyainps in Ameiua, Eleanor Wembridge, Other People's Daughteis, 
Eleanor Wembiidge, Life Among the Low-Biows 
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THE PROTECTION OF SOCIETY CALLS FOR EFFICIENT 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT 

★ ★★★★jk-***-**'*-****”*'***-************-**'*'*--*-*****'*!*:* 

Force and authority are not ruled out by democracy It has the obligation to 
protect itself from anti-social persons. In doing so, its law-enforcement agencies 
should be efficient and its institutions designed as much as possible for the refor- 
mation of criminals 

•k-k-k'k-k'k'k^iir'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k-kir-k-k-k-k-k-ic-k-k-k'k-k-k-k-k'k-k'k-k^-kTk-k-k'k 

Punishment of Crime 

How Criminals Were Punished in Eaily Times Piimitive man 
avenged his own personal in]unes Wiongs were related largely to a 
man’s rights and his piopeity The punishment of an offender against 
these rights was a private matter There weie no public agencies, 
such as courts, to rrhich an in]ured person could appeal foi protection 
01 revenge 

As gi-oup life developed, punishment for serious inpuy to one’s 
person was avenged by his family The law of blood revenge or the 
lend also opeiated between clans and tribes Moral justification for 
this personal system ot lighting wiongs was later found in the Mosaic 
latv ol the Hebiew scriptures which says, “Thou shalt give life for 
life, eye foi eye, tooth tor tooth, toot for foot, burning for burning, 
wound tor wound and stripe for stupe” 

With fill liter development of social groups, it rvas believed that if 
a condemned person rvas tortured, others would Lake heed and not 
commit crimes As a result, some ot the most barbatous and inhuman 
methods ol punishment wcie used There is, Irorvcvei, little proof 
that tlie seventy ol punishment lundeied otheis from committing 
offenses Expeiicnte shows that it is the ceitainty ol punishment 
lathei than tlie seventy that restrains people flora ciime Torture is 
looked upon today by most nations as being unworthy of an advanced 
ciiih/ation 

The Protection of SotictY. The piimaiy pin pose of impiisonmg 
ciiminals is lot the protection ot society Tins is why ive set up ciimi- 
nal codes, establish com ts ol justice, and build penal institutions In 
addition, many states libeially provide foi parole and piobationary 
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periods foi those whom they believe may be sately lettiined to society 
Statistics shoiv that the majoiity oL piisoneis aie released within a 
peiiod of tivo yeais One wondeis to what extent impiisoiiment has 
changed the habits and chaiatter ot leleased ciiniinals Have they 
been pieparcd to become law-abiding citirens? The influence of prison 
life often helps to create more crime instead of refoiming the crimi- 
nal Those who have not rcfotmed are nevei tireless released when 
then sentences expue They go back to a life of crime with an added 
grudge against society If oiir prisons fail to letiirn men to useful 
living, they have failed as institutions to piotect society 

Capital Punishment. Capital punishment means that those who 
commit serious crimes aie put to death by the slate Six states Iiad 
abolished capital punishment by 1^41 ’ Theie is no uiiifoim method 
of executing criminals Hanging is still used in many stales Twenty 
states have substituted clectiocution as moie painless, while eight 
states use lethal gas whicli causes instant death As an ideal method 
of execution, gas has been pronounced “tire quickest and most hu- 
mane method ot putting humans to death ” 

There has been a trend lowaid 1 educing capital punishment 
Twelve states exact the extieme penalty for murder only, while others 
permit the couit 01 jury to substitute life impiisoirment 

There have been many aiguments both for and against capital pun- 
ishment Those who aie for it argue that it peimanently eliminates 
the bad stock within our society Economically, a ciiminal’s keep is 
a continual dram upon public funds Moi cover, many ciimmals are 
emotionally unstable and those who aie mentally diseased are nearly 
all incurable Many times they escape punishment on gi-ounds of in- 
sanity, or if given life sentences, they are ultimately paroled and may 
continue to commit serious ciimes 

Those who argue against capital punishment do so largely upon 
Irumanitanan giounds Innocent people have been put to death on 
ciicumstantial evidence Furtheimore, there is little evidence to shorv 
that the dime latc is any less m states where this penalty is enfoiced 
Finally, as a method ot punishment it is barbarous, ciuel, and in- 
human, and is entirely unworthy of a civilized nation 

Sterilization of the Unfit There is considerable opinion develop- 
ing among scientists and social woikcrs that the degeneiate stock of 
our nation repioduces most of tlie socially undesiiable and unfit 
They believe that this group should be sterilized Eugenic steiili/a- 
tion IS accomplished by a suigical opciation which pievents reproduc- 
1 M.iine, Rhode Island, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minncsot.i, Noilh Dakota 
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non, but does not otheiwise change the individual. The pm pose of 
sterilization is that it will ultimately eliminate a large number of 
defectives with ciiminal tendencies fiom our population 

The questions quite naturally will be asked, “Who shall be steri- 
lized?’’, "Who is the inferior person?’’ People who are deal, blind, 
crippled, or deformed can lead useful lives Many of them have made 
gi'eat contributions to oui civilization These are not considered in- 
ferior On the otlier hand, there are those who are a continual source 
of trouble and expense — sexual cumuials, piostitutes, drug addicts, 
the feeble-minded, the habitual criminal, and those who are not 
moially responsible foi their acts They may transmit undesirable 
Halts to their offspiing through inheritance 

As a nation we have already sterilized 27.000 persons The Indiana 
legislature legalized such operations in 1907. Since then 29 states 
have adopted similar legislation Among the most active of these are 
Viiginia, California, Delaware, Kansas, and Minnesota The Supreme 
Court of the United Slates has ruled in a case, upon appeal from the 
courts of Viignua, that tlie state has a right to protect its own interests 
by compulsory sterilization if necessary This right, the court held, 
cannot be abandoned 

Cahfotnia adopted such a laiv in igog It is applied only to those 
legally committed to state institutions as insane or feeble-minded 
Patients ai'e sterilized only upon recommendation of the medical di- 
rector and his staff, together with the approval of the director of the 
State Department of Institutions Only under these conditions is the 
opeiation compulsory 

Among the foreign countries that have sterilized the unfit are the 
Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia in Canada, the Canton of 
Valid in Switzerland, the State of Vera Cuiz in Mexico. Denmark, and 
Norway Gcimany has taken the lead ivith a lecord ol over 200,000 
cases 

We are pnmaiily concerned m this discussion with protecting so- 
ciety fiom those who aie dangeious and a menace to the general wel- 
fare Steiihzation can become a useful tool to improve social groups 
But theie is always the potential danger that sterilization may become 
a poweiful weapon used by unscrupulous heads of governments to 
further their own ends 

Probation A peison on probation remains under court supervision 
instead of going to prison. He must peiiodically report to a super- 
visoiy officer The gi anting of probation is generally left to the dis- 
cretion ol the court Its primary purpose is to benefit juveniles and 
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first offendets Theie are cases where probation should be denied to 
drug addicts, alcoholics, leeble-minded, and hardened ciiininals 
Before imposing sentence the court is usually supplied with a case 
history ol the offendei This report may leveal family troubles, evil 
companions, or bad health The court may learn the exact motive 
for the crime and be able to anive at a satislactory solution If pio- 
bation IS granted, effoits ai'e made to find employment, to coriect 
health conditions, and to help the offendei make satislactory recrea- 
tional adjustments If he fads to lesjiond to tins treatment he may 
be sent to piison to serve his sentence 

Tlie success of piobation depends miicli upon the tact of the officer 
in chaige of the case and his ability to win the confidence oL the 
offendei Special training and ability aic requiied to cairy on this 
work 

An interesting comparison can be made betiveen the costs of keep- 
ing an offender in prison and probation Tlie results of tour states are 
given in the following table 
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Massachusetts has had unusual success with her probation system 
foi more than 50 years. The number on probation increased from 
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6jOoo in igoo to 33,000 tn 1929 During this same period the numbei 
of criminals sent to the penal institutions of Massachusetts decreased 
from about 28,000 to neaily 30,000^ 

Parole. 1 Ils Nature and Puipose Undei paiole a pnsonei is re- 
leased before the end of his prison sentence and peimitted freedom 
under supervision of the state ^ Paiole does not sliortcn the piisoner’s 
sentence, rather it prolongs punishment, if piopeily admiinsteied 
Parole should not be confused with a pardon, for those released aie 
not restored to immediate citizenship Paiole is used to give a criminal 
another chance under coirectional treatment 

The large majority of ciiminals are ultimately released ftom prison 
on parole Under the federal parole law they must serve at least one- 
third of the sentence before an application foi release can be made 
to the parole boairP In 1933 nearly 70,000 prisoners were lelcased 
from the penal institutions of the United States Over one-half weie 
released on paiole The lemaimng 40 per cent had served lull time 

Parole boaids place a great deal of weight upon the natiue oi the 
Clime ivhich tlie piisoner has committed and his lecord of behavior 
while m prison The fact that he is a first offender may help to secure 
an early release While on paiole he must report regularly to a super- 
visory olTicer about Ins habits and associates The parolee may be re- 
turned to prison foi associating with ex-convicts, for using an alias, 
or fictitious name, for ucasting Ins earnings, for drunkenness, 01 for 
failiue to provide for dependents. 

2. Cfiitcwn of the Parole System. The parole system has often been 
condemned, but in many places ivhere it has been uiticizcd, it has 
not been scientifically tried 

Membeis of paiole boards in many instances are appointed by 
pohtically-minded governors Paiole is the task of expert penologists 
and sociologists, rather than politual henchmen Many parole boaids 
serve only pait time Their infoimation is supplied by deiks instead 
of experts Hence, many decisions are ill-advised and made in haste 
Foul teen slates liave no paiole officcis, ivhile 13 have only one officei 

iFidiik Tanncnbaiim, Cmne and the Community, Bosion Ginn and Coinp.iny. iggG, 
P Idg 

I he only sLUeb m the union Lh.il do not giant paiolei aie lloridi, Mississippi, and 
Viigini.i 

'Miieh of the success oi f.nluie of the paiole system depends upon the ji.iiolc bo.nd 
New Soik Slate is in outstanding example whcie paiole is tflieicnllv adminisicied In 
U )!)0 u esi iblishcd a lull Uinc lioaid of Paiole ol lliice incnibLis cich of uboni iteeives 
1512,000 a )eai Tins lioaid is assisted bv lo social i lives tig a Lois and a stall of about ir;o 
competent field agenis who sujiply infoimation upon ivlncb decisions aic bised Besides 
the ledcral goveiiiiiieiit, tlieic .iic only if states which piovide full-time paid p.irolc 
boaids 
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to caiiy on this work In otheis, one held agent may have to supeivise 
300 or 400 men Paiole is meaningless unless the proper supervision is 
provided 

The parole system must be a consliuctive method of ichabihtatmg 
the criminal The sting of defeat is felt keenly by anyone with imagi- 
nation when he is released from a penal institution He is given a 
cheap suit of clothes, perhaps $8 00 or $10 00, and a railroad ticket to 
the place nearest the place of his conviction Preparing the prisoner 
for release is the ivork of the prison autiioiities, seeing him propeily 
rehabilitated is the work of the parole system 

The Prison System 

Prisons in the United States Theie aic over 3,000 penal institu- 
tions in the United States These include prison reformatories, prison 
faims, irork houses, chain gangs, and local jails Nearly 700,000 per- 
sons pass in and out of their gates each year The annual cost of 
administering pusons and relorrnatones is about 300 million clollais 
The lederal goveiiiment maintains irajDOitant piisons at Leavcnwoith, 
Kansas, McNeil Island, Washington, Atlanta, Georgia, and Lewis- 
buig, Pennsylvania Prisons have been bruit lor incorrigible and 
haideiied ciimirfals on the Island of Alcatraz in San Francisco Bay 
Theie is a special prison for women at Aldeison, West Virginia, one 
for the insane and tubercular at Springlield, Missouri, and laims are 
maintained to ueat drug addicts at Lexington, Kentucky, and Fort 
Worth, Texas Among the most noted state piisons aie Sing Sing, 
Elmiia, and Auburn in New York, Folsom and San Quentin in Cali- 
toinia, Charlestown Prison in Massachusetts and Joliet Prison in 
Illinois 

Oui state prisons are notorious for their overcroivded conditions 
The prison population for the slate of Ohio, for instance, increased 
fiom nearly 4,000 in 1923 to 8,600 in 1930 Ohio State Penitentiary 
had 4,345 inmates in iga8, although it had cells for only 2,184 These 
conditions have been caused by the increased length of sentences and 
the greater number of persons committed to prisons and reiormatoiies 

Prison Administration. The warden is responsible tor the control 
and supcivision of the piison He must he a disciplinarian, a hu- 
manitarian, an educator , and sometimes an executioner Most tvardens, 
hoivevei, are political appointees with little tiaming or experience 
Some of them have been deputy wardens, guards, police olTiceis, or 
sheiiffs Their salaries are generally so low that first-rate men are not 
Intel ested in the position However, the fedeial government has 
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competent tvardens Now and then there are outstanding state wardens 
such as Osbonie and Lawes, who earned on reforms at Sing Sing 

Piison administrators are hampered m their work because of ineffi- 
cient personnel Guards often receive low wages, and they are not 
always chosen upon merit Their only aim is to maintain discipline, 
to suppress iiots, and to see that nothing occurs which might create 
public scandal The larger task of the warden is to conceive of a prison 
as an educational institution His definite goal should be to prepare 
men to adjust themselves to normal life when released Such a prison 
administrator must have a broad understanding of penology and 
criminology 

Life in a Prison Community. Most prisons have abandoned the 
idea of humiliating and degrading the convict They no longer com- 
pel them to wear striped clothing, to have their heads shaved, or to 
maich m lock step Sucli punishments as a bread and water diet, or 
being handcuffed to a wall in a “Black-Hole” for disciplinary pur- 
poses are being abandoned Punishment instead consists of a loss of 
privileges, such as tobacco, letter-writing, yaid privileges, or loss of 
the riglit to receive books, newspapers, or magazines Prisoners may 
earn a reduction in time by good behavior 

The prisoners are given work of various kinds to do Some prisons 
provide laboi by manulactimng auto license plates, shirts, shoes, 
clothing, furniture, brooms, and other articles In several states pris- 
oners are used for road woik and public works Organized labor, 
however, frowns upon prison-made goods with which tliey must com- 
pete on the open market In older to piotect fice industry from 
competitiomvith prison manufactured goods. Congress in igag passed 
the Hawes-Cooper Act which forbids prison-made articles from passing 
between states m interstate commerce Under the state use system, 
articles manufactured in prisons are used only by state institutions. 

Men who have shown themselves to be honest and reliable are 
called “trusties ” They are sometimes permitted to leave the prison 
walls unaccompanied by guards Some do clerical and office work 
The prison larm is provided for tins type of offender Here they lead 
a life of treedora out in the open The cost of upkeep is less because 
vciy little supervision is requned 

Enlightened Management of Federal Prisons. The United States 
Department of Justice has made some notable reforms within federal 
prisons The fedeial penitentiary at Lewisbuig, Pennsylvania, is a 
good example Its buildings are grouped and set apart, reminding one 
of a college campus Every room has plenty of light and air 
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Men are sent here for the violation oL federal laws — couiiLeifeiting, 
kidnaping, violation ol the Mann Act, interstate motor theft act, 
and lor tire infraction ol postal larvs 

Offenders are placed in quarantine for a month before they are 
assigned duties During this time, prison olhcials are completing a 
microscopic record of each individual He faces a piison clinic made 
up of the rvaiden, his associate, the thief medical officer, and the 
prison psychiatrist They question him, learn something of his atti- 
tude and his aims He is assigned to work where his conduct will be 
watched II he is co-operative and takes a reasonable attitude towaid 
his sentence he will make suitable piogress in the prison 

The prisoner finds no iron-clad rules tor silence Men may converse 
at meal time They may subscribe to maga7ines and newspapers They 
are encouiaged to improve themselves educationally by attending eve- 
ning school where it is possible to earn a high-school diploma The 
prison Iihiary of 12.000 volumes has a circulation of over 100,000 
books a year 

Some form of outdoor ivork is compulsory Athletic contests and 
recreation after work hours are encouraged Baseball is a leading 
sport, followed by basketball, handball, boxing, and horseshoes 

All able-bodied men are kept busy either in the incltisnial plant or 
the prison farm Many learn a useful tiade, and all are taught good 
work habits 

The aim of ledcial prisons is not punishment, but discipline Pris- 
oners are taught to lealize that they have made a mistake One purpose 
of discipline is to teach self-respect The number of paiole violators 
who return to Lervisbuig is about 1 4 per cent, a record for all prisons 
in the United States Its warden, Henry C Hill, says “We clean them 
up in body, mind, and soul ” 

L \w-Enforcement 

Federal Agencies Which Combat Crime Congress has set up vari- 
ous fedeial agencies to combat crime directly and to enfoice the 
federal laws There has been no attempt to centiahze law-enforcement, 
but lather to aid and supplement state and local agencies Some of the 
aseficies rvhich have been thus created are 

1 The Secret Seivice, rvhich piimarily protects the person of the 
Piesident of the United States, his family, and the President- 
elect It plans the President’s itincraiies, protects him in his 
everyday life and otherwise cares for his safety 
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2 The Fedeial Bureau of Invesligation has wide )urisdiction to 
cover all matters which concern the federal government Tins 
agency is equipped to aid local and stale lair-enforcing officers 
It also co-ordinates its work with that of other federal agencies 

3 The Postal Inspectors track down violations of the postal laws 
The “sanctity of the mails” must be pieserved by its quarter of a 
million employees, and in its 45,000 post offices, which handle 
yearly billions of dollais woilh o£ property m money orders, 
legisteied mail, and parcel post packages 

4. The Buieau of Immigration and Natinalizalion sees that no 
aliens entci the United States except under the regular quota 
In 1925 Congress appropriated 1,000,000 for the establishment 
of a land-border patiol 

5 The Bureau ol Internal Revenue investigates violations of in- 
come taxes and detects tiaiid in the United States Treasury De- 
partment 

6 The United States Coast Guard pioiects lives and ships at sea and 
co-operates with other lederal agencies when called upon 

7 The Alcoliol Tax Unit is concerned primarily nuth tax collec- 
tions on alcoholic liquois It arrests bootleggeis This agency is 
controlled by the Buieau of Internal Revenue 

8 The Customs Sen ice enlorces the tariff lairs 

9 The Naicotic Unit cnfoiccs anti-naicotic laws 

10 The Piiie Food and Drug Unit investigates the sale ol nostrums, 
cure-alls, and quack icmedies 

11 The Federal Game Wardens pioiect hsh and game 

12 Army Intelligence Service 

13 Navy Intelligence Service. 

These agencies all ivork toward one end, federal law-enforcement 
Hence, if an alien was caught ciossmg our northern boundaiy on 
horseback illegally with valuable diamonds concealed on ins person, 
he might be questioned by a numbei of these agencies The Customs 
iroiild ask him to pay a duty on the diamonds, the Bureau of Immi- 
giation would apprehend him as an alien, Agriculture would quaran- 
tine his hoisc and the Army and Navy Intelligence Service would 
ivant to knoiv if he was an agent of a foreign country 

These agencies aie extremely active For the year of 1935-36 the 
Alcohol Tax Unit arrested 30,913 peisons The Customs made 10,915 
poit examinations and 1,746 arrests. The Immigiation Border Patrol 
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apprehended 12,406 poisons The Postal inspectors investigated 108,- 
118 cases and made 4,094 airests The Seciet Seivice airested 3,153 
persons, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation examined 46,587 
cases 

Some Important Federal Statutes The national government has 
passed laws to aid state and local governments in combating crimes 
which affect interstate commeice Some of these laws aie 

The Mann White Slave Law, passed in 1910, is one of the earliest 
examples of federal legislation dealing with interstate tiaffic This law 
made it illegal to tianspoit gnls or tvomen acioss state lines lor 
immoial purposes 

111 iqio ive were using 50,000 pounds of opium for medical pur- 
poses, while we were impmting over 200,000 pounds yeai ly Congress 
therefore passed the Hainson Narcotic Law in 1914, which compelled 
all peisons dealing in narcotics to icgistei with the fedeial agencies 
In 1932 the LJnited States Senate latified the Convention for Limiting 
the Maniifactuie and Regulating Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
This convention is to tighten intei national contiol and supei vision 
of nai colics by limiting the manufacture in all countries to the medi- 
cal needs of the woild 

In 1925 Congress appiopriated funds authoiiring a coastal as well 
as a land border patrol Any employee ol the Bureau of Immigiation 
was empowered to ariest, 'witiiout wan ant, any alien who attempted 
to enter the United States illegally He iras also empoiveied to seaich 
fot aliens in vehicles or vessels in teiiitoiial rvaters ol the United 
States 

The Dyer Act of 1917, known as the Motoi Vehicle Theft Act, 
made it illegal to tianspoit a stolen car from one state to anothei 
Peisons who knowingly receive, conceal, stoie, or sell such a car may 
be iDiosecuted in the fedcial courts The National Stolen Piopeity Act 
of 1934 extended the provision of the Dyer Act to all piopeity pio- 
vided It was valued at 15,000 or more 

After the nation had been shocked by the kidnaping and mmder 
ol the Lmdbeigh baby in 1932, there was strong sentiment in favor 
ol a national law against kidnaping Congress therelorc enacted the 
so-called Lindbergh Law in June, 1932, making it a crime piuiishable 
by death or long teim imprisonment to tianspoit kidnaped peisons 
acioss the state line Federal agents can now entei any case within 
seven clays, on the presumption that state lines have been crossed 
Another act passed in 1932 makes it a ciime to send threats tinough 
the mails In 1936 an act was appioved making it illegal to leceive. 
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possess, or dispose of any money knowing that it has been received as 
a ransom 

In 1954 Congress passed the Federal Fugitive Act which makes it a 
crime for any person to cross state lines ivith the intent to avoid 
prosecution foi any of the following crimes committed or attempted 
kidnaping, murder, huiglaiy, robbery, mayhem, rape, assault with a 
dangerous weapon, or ev^tortion accompanied by threats of violence 

The National Fncarms Act of June, 1934, provides that there shall 
be a federal tax on machine guns, sub-machine guns, sawed-off shot- 
guns, certain classes of rifles, and fire-arms silencers All dealeis must 
be licensed and weapons must be legistered 

Congress has also passed a law extending federal jurisdiction over 
robberies of all banks insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation. The jurisdiction of the Fed- 
etal Bureau of Investigation covers the violation of anti-trust laws, 
bgnkrupLcy, frauds, crimes on the high seas, theft of government prop- 
eity, impersonation of federal officials, locating escaped federal pris- 
oneis, violation of die National Banking Act, and the National Motot 
Vehicle Theft Act 

The characteis of applicants for jobs as government agents are gone 
over with a fine tooth comb Pi'eference is given to attorneys, expert 
accountants, and peisons ivith extensive law-enforcement experience 
Applicants must be between twenty-five and thirty-five years of age. 
They receive 14 weeks of rigoious training in various phases of 
ciiminology, catching criminals, and detection All agents must be 
sound physically and must become pioficient in the use of vaiious 
types of firearms University degiees are held by 452 of the Bureau’s 
special agents, and at least 25 foreign languages are spoken by the vari- 
ous men m the service 

On Decembei gi, 1936’, die Bureau had recorded nearly seven mil- 
lion fingerpi int lecoi ds of which over 5,500,000 were criminal ^ About 
i,qoo police depaitmcnts throughout the United Stales notv make 
monthly repoits to the Buieau Neatly 4,700 new records of finger- 
prints are received daily foi recording Seventy foreign countues ex- 
change lecoids with the Bureau From these records statistics are 
compiled and puldished quai telly in the Unifo'tm Crime Reports 

1 Identification of peisons Iiy the fingerprint method has become an exact science An 
thoiitics s.iv thnt la points of smnlauty fiom the two hands of a peison are sufTicient to 
lepicscnt coiiclusite distinction Ciom eveiy other human being The courts iccognize such 
piooC as \alid evidence It is claimed by ra.ithematicians that there ts one chance in 64 
million that the fingerpmus tiom the hand ot one person will be the same as those ol 
anothei 
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Another section of the Bureau is devoted to civil identification 
Here the fingerprints of law-abiding citizens aie lecorded In case of 
disaster or accident this insures identity of persons ivho are victims 
of amnesia, fires, eai thquakes, wrecks, or floods 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has field offices in 37 cities 
throughout the United States Each operates with a special agent in 



Farm Securif/ Adminisfrahon, photo by Lee 

"Wanted " These identification cards posted in a post office are symbols of the 

long arm of the law. 

charge, who is lesponsible to headquarters at Washington The work 
of all offices is co-ordinated 

The cost of operating the Bureau for 1935 was over four and one 
half million dollars Ninety-four per cent of the cases investigated and 
brought to trial resulted in convictions Over a peiiod ol two years 
the 600 men of the Bureau cleared up more than 50 kidnaping cases 
and broke up 10 gangs of nation-wide bank robbers 

Scientific Aids to Police. Gangsters, says J Edgar Hoover, director 
of the FBI, have been able to outdistance the police because law- 
enforcement officers have not kept abreast of criminals in scientific 
techniques Modern police forces are becoming equipped with tech- 
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meal laboratories to enable them to gathei evidence from minor 
clues Technicians examine bullets, exploded shells, and the water 
mark on paper They make casts of footprints, Liie tracks, and death 
masks of unidentified persons. They microscopically analyze Iran, lex- 
tile fibers, and blood stains Expeits analyze handwriting and use the 
ultra-violet ray lamp for invisible writing found in secret documents 
Fluotoscope and X-ray machines are used to examine suspicious pack- 
ages, bombs containing clock-work mechanisms, wiies, and batteries 
can be clearly identified The ultra-violet ray plainly shows the oiig- 
inal sum on checks which has been eiased and raised by chemicals 
Special cameras are used for photogiapliing specimens 

A scientific instrument known as the “lie-detector,” or Keeler- 
Polygiaph, IS also used to recoid the blood pressuie of suspected per- 
sons If the one tindei going the test is guihy, he is under emotional 
strain when denying such questions as “Did you rob the bank in 
Peterborough^” or “Did you murder Jones^” The secretions ol the 
ductless glands cause the blood to receive additional energy, the hc.ut 
beats faster, and poiveitul physiological changes lake place in the 
body Though one appears cool and collected, he cannot contiol these 
uivoluntaiy foices trinch immediately register on the instiument 
Although this machine often aids detecting officers in seeming con- 
fessions, the couits have been leluctant to accept the lesults as valid 
evidence of guilt 

How Modern Cities Combat Crime. You liate no doubt heard how 
some of our cities have streamlined their police forces The modern 
police patiol cruises in a modem equipped police cai Superiois dis- 
patch the police to the scene of a crime by ladio They repoit back 
to then superiors by the same method 

Cleveland, Ohio, had been having so many murders, man-slaughters, 
and hold-ups that drastic action was necessary A new zone patrol sys- 
tem replaced the old set-up of i6 police precincts The city was di- 
vided into five new distiicts, which weic m turn divided into =52 zones 
Each ol these was equipped with a nvo-way radio car Ultimately there 
will be 54 zone cruiseis on the street, making it possible for one ot 
them to be within less than a mile Irom any given spot in the city. 
The zone patiol cars constitute the basic patiol of the city, and they 
aie cm duty 24 hours a day 

State Police. One ot the most modern and clhcient state police de- 
paitinents is that of Indiana Its supeiinteiidcnt acts as an exccutive- 

1 sciitiment demanded modernization of the stale police loice after a senes of 

intolctablc bank lobbeues, clnnaitcd liy tlie Dilltiigci episodes 
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assistant to the Governor of the state He is advised by a bi-partisan 
state police boai d, composed of two Democrats and tiuo Republicans 
The state is divided into eight state police posts Each of these con- 
tains barracks ivhich aie the headquarters for the men in the field 
A cential police post or headquaiteis division is located at Indian- 
apolis, the state capital Five ladio broadcasting stations foi the state 



Well equipped, fully trained police are one of the greatest protections against 

crime. 

police link every officer to headquartei s, and may at any moment 
mobilize the force lor action 

This state depaitment is provided with all the scientific equipment 
to make it function as an efficient unit It possesses ciime detection 
equipment, a ci iminological laboiatory, a photographic studio, a 
fingerpiint bureau, radio bioadcasting stations, and a motoic)cle 
coips If the occasion demands, an planes of the National Guaid may 
be called into use These machines are equipped with two-way ladio, 
they can locate a fleeing car from the air and relay infoimation to 
guide the squad cars in puisuit Many other states have police depait- 
raents similaily organized and equipped 

Conclusion Theie is a belief that the certainty of punishment has 
more to do with the stopping of crime than the severity of the punish- 
ment All advancement in modern law enforcement is based on this 
principle 
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Law enforcement has two purposes, the protection of society, and 
the rehabilitation of the offender The penal institutions of today aie 
slowly moving toward the woik of rehabilitation They have not ad- 
vanced a great distance, but here and theie we find bends away from 
the common type of custodial institution As part of this bend tve find 
an increased interest in piobation and paiole and their application to 
the offender by scientifically tiamcd social workeis Principles of 
penology cannot be applied with any degiee of success by political 
henchmen 

The federal government is doing much to unify the law enforce- 
ment and to lead the way toward remedial penal institutions The 
federal piisons aie models from which good examples can be diaivn 
by the vaiious states The Federal Buieaii of Investigation and the 
development of national ci iminal law aie leading the way toivard moi e 
speedy and certain ci ime detection 

We aie beginning to lealize that it is essential to tram police officers 
in the latest scientific methods of ctime detecuon, and in the use of 
scientific apparatus that will aid m then work Bi awn can no longei 
cope with the modern criminal, who has the latest scientific equip- 
ment to aid him in breaking the law 

Unit Summary 

The laws in a democracy are made by the repiesentatives of the 
people in the interests of the whole gioiip No one would assert that 
all the laivs aie just and reasonable The remedy, hoivrever, for those 
that ate not is repeal, not violation The good citizen obeys the law 
The criminal breaks it Democracy must woik to eliminate the social 
conditions that cause crime and to leform as many criminals as pos- 
sible This will not woik for many, hence our prison system Even 
here ivhere the habitual criminal is concerned, democracy sliotdd be 
humane, though film and foiceful There should be no question about 
the light of the democratic state to use authoiity, for it receives that 
authoiity from the best source of all — the people 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these woids in i elation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest capital punishment, piobation, paiole, parole boaid, warden, 
state-use system, Fedeial Bureau of Investigation, postal inspectors. 
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United Stales Coast Guard, naicotic unit, the Federal Fugitive Act, Uni- 
form Crime Reports, Kcelei -Polygraph 


INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

2 a. Contrast the methods ol punishment for criminals in eaily times with 
those used today Does the latter fiequently thwait the purposes of justice? 
b. How widely is capital punishment used in the United States? Give 
arguments for and against this type of punishment c. Explain the purpose 
of sterilizing the unfit d. State the purposes and methods of piobation and 
parole, giving arguments m favoi of and against each e. What aie some of 
the pioblenis ol prison administration and how can they be met? f. Describe 
life in a prison community g Show how a rehabilitation program is ear- 
ned on in federal piisons h. Enumerate the federal agencies which combat 
Clime, and give several cases showing how they operate i. Enumerate 
mipoitant federal laws passed to help combat ciime which affects inter- 
state commerce j Explain how the Fedeial Bureau of Investigation oper- 
ates k. How is modern science used to aid in crime detection’ 1 Show how 
state law-enfoicing agencies and police forces in some large cities have 
been modernized to combat ciime 

CAN YOU THINK’ 

3 a Do you consider wealing stuped unifoims, working on chain gangs, 
ox being confined to a black dungeon on a biead and water diet, valuable 
lessons to law-breakeis? b Would you substitute life imprisonment for 
capital punishment’ Why? c Although the thu'd-degrcc has been widely 
condemned by some loi its biuialiiy, others contend that the police would 
never secuie important confessions without its use What is your position’ 
d. Majoi-Geneial Sniedley Butler once proposed that all local police offi- 
ceis be incoiporated into a state unit to prevent political collusion and 
graft Discuss e "Probation should be abolished and eveiy convicted man 
made to serve a part of his sentence before being placed on good behavior ” 
Do you agree’ f Which of the following acts is a gi eater detenent to ciime, 
(i) the swiftness and certainty of detection and punishment, or (2) tire 
severity of punishment? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Map Make a map of the United States showing the location of our 
federal penal institutions See Wo 7 ld Almanac^ 1941, 512 Also make a 
map showing the location of your state penal institutions 

5 Observation Trip. Visit your county coroner Has he a scientifically- 
equipped laboiatory to aid him in solving ci lines of violence? Raymond 
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Moley’s Politics and Cuminal Pwseculionj chap v, will add to your 
knowledge of this important office 

6 A Special Repoit To compare the law-enloi cement methods used m 
other countries, see F P Wcnsley, Foity Yean in Scotland Yaid, and R C 
Fetherstonhaugh, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
y Investigation. Wiitc to yoiu state superintendent of prisons and ask 
him to send you data on the probation and parole of pnsoneis 

8 A Special Paper Wiitc a papei showing what you believe the piison 
of the future must be to carry on its job more successfully F Tannen- 
baiim, Cume and the Comnwiity, chap xx, will give you some ideas 

9 Panel Discussion. Resolved That if every able-bodied man had a job 
which offered economic security, crime would disappear 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

10 Probation and Parole Consult N F Cantor, Cinne, Criminals and 
Cnminal Justice, chaps xx-xxi, E H Sutherland, Puna pies of Cnmmol- 
ogy, chaps xviii and xxiv, F Tanneiibaum, Cnme and the Community, 
chaps xvni-xix 

11 Education m Prison Consult Piisons of Tomonow, Annals of the 
Ameiican Academy, Vol 157, September, 1931, N F, Cantor, Cnme, 
Cnminals and Cnminal Justice, chap xi\, F Tannenbaiim, Cume and 
the Community, chaps xvi-xvii 

12 Popular Readings. S Bates, Pnson and Beyond, M Booth, Aftei 
Pnson, Whaf^ ] Johnson, Pnson Life Is Diffeient, L Lawes, Twenty 
Thousand Yeais in Smg Sin^, D Lowiie, My Life Out of Pnson, M 
Mooney, Cnme Incoipoialed, F Nctti, Escape, R R O’Hare, In Pnson, 
T M Osborne, Within Pnson Walls, M Puivis, The Amencan Agent, 
F Tannenbaiim, Wall Shadow 
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CHAPTER 30 


THE WELFARE OF AGRICULTURE IS ONE OF THE 
FOUNDATION STONES OF OUR NATIONAL WELL-BEING 

'k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k-k-k'kir'k-k-k-k-k'k-k-k'k'k-k-k'k-k-k-k-k-k'k'kir'k'k-k'k-k-k-k-k-k'k-k-k 

The American standard of living is based on our use of the land When the seven 
million farm families tail to receive their fair share of our national income, the 
whole nation suffers An equitable balance between agriculture and industry is 
a necessity 

'k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k^^'k'k^'k'k'k-k-kif'kic'k'k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k 

Thf Farmers’ Financial Problem 

The Farmers’ Investment Flavc you ever thought ]ust how much 
capital It requires to own and manage a taim? The sura of money 
invested depends someivhat on the sire of the farm According to the 
Census Bureau, a faim must consist of at least thiee acres or more, 
unless Its agricultural pioducts are valued at more than 1250 Most 
of our farms are much larger, the aveiage size of each is 157 acres 
There are now 6,500,000 farms m the United States and 32,500,000 
people live on them We had over one billion acres of land under 
cultivation in 1935 The estimated value of farm land, buildings, 
implements, machinery, and livestock was then more than 57 billion 
dollars The farmers' implement bill averaged 651 million dollars an- 
nually dining the 1920’$, while the cost of operating farm tiactois, 
trucks, and automobiles amounted to 483 million dollars in 1930 
The editors of Fortune^ made an interesting study of a 400-acre 
faun in the heait of the Illinois corn belt At I200 an acre the land 
represents an investment of *^80,000, the improvements, such as build- 
ings, $15,000, livestock $2,700, and machinery about $3,700, making 
a total of over $100,000 In 1934 the gross receipts from this farm 
were $7,467, while farm expenses amounted to $3,642, leaving a 
total profit of $3,825 If he is entitled to make a fair leturn, his farm 
should have earned enough to pay his taxes (about $500), his living 
expenses (about $2,000), and a 5 jiei cent ictiiin on his investment 
(about $5,000), or a total of $7,500 above Ins expenses 

But the fanner is suh]ect to conditions over which he has little 
control If he contiacts obligations when puces aie inflated, he must 

i“A Faim in Illinois,” Furtunc, Augusl, U)‘j5 
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The fertile land. 

Farm Security Administration, photo by Carter 
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raise more produce to pay lus debts He is fiequeiitly conironted with 
such conditions as falling puces lor the commodities which he sells, 
while the puces of farm machinery and consumers’ goods increase 
There is need to create a more equitable balance between these tivo 
factors il the farmer is to play an important part in our economic 
system 

The Depression Strikes the Farmer The lecenL faim depression 
may be traced directly to the World War The Allies turned to the 
United States for large quantities of wheat, corn, and meat This 
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Abandoned farm machinery— a common sight in some of the agricultural regions 
during the depths of the agricultural depression in the past decade 

demand created a new foreign market which stimulated production 
of American agiiciiltuial products After our countiy enteied the war 
in 1917, tlie government made a patnotic appeal lor increased pro- 
duction As a result, over 40,000,000 acics of piairic land and pastures 
iveie plowed and added to cidtiuition On ihe iiasis o( this pros- 
perity the iannei bought moie land at inflated piiccs Easy ciediL led 
him to moitgage Ins liolding, nnpiovc lus pioperty, and to buy ex- 
pensive madnnei y He relied upon die hope that the high prices which 
would make il possible for him to pay for lus debts ivould continue 
After the ivai ended, millions of Euiopean soldieis ivent back to 
their [aims As they produced tlieii oun loud, our exports divindled 
We iveie now laismg more food than we could consume Large sur- 
pluses of agiicultuial products caused a serious break in farm prices 
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m the fall of 1920 Overproduction pioved to be a cuise to the 
faimer 

Government Aid During the Twenties. The American farmer did 
not shaie much ol the Coolidge piospeiity While industiy was cnioy- 
mg a "boom” fiom 1920 to 1929, deflated faim puces biought disaster 
to the faimer 

Several schemes were proposed to aid the faimer Congiess passed 
the McNary-Haugen bill in 1927 and again m 1928 Undei the farm 
progiam proposed by these laws, surplus laim piodiicts weie to be 
disposed of by dumping them abroad at the nmild market puce 
It was believed that the domestic price on tlie products lemainmg m 
the United States could then be fixed to yield the fanner a profit 
President Coolidge vetoed both bills 

Dining President Hoover’s adniinistiation Congress passed the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act This law cieated tlic Fedeial Farm Boaid, 
composed of nine members, including the Secretaiy of Agucultme A 
fund was provided from which loans could be made to Laimers’ co- 
opeiatives to help them market their agucultuial pioducts 

The Faim Boaid created the Giain Stabilwation Corporation which 
attempted to check the downwaid plunge of pi ices by purchasing sur- 
pluses of cotton and wheat The Corpoiation bouglit 3^^0,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 3,500,000 bales ol cotton. The net lesult was a 
loss of “11185,000,000 by the goveniment in two yeais And the farmei 
was deeper than ever in depiession 

The government had no powei to control production Agiicultural 
officials urged faimers to 1 educe their acreages by voluntary agree- 
ment Stabilized puces, iiowever, meiely induced the faimeis to plant 
71101 e so that they could get enough cash to pay off their old debts As 
soon as the government stopped buying sin pluses, the puce of wheat 
and cotton dropped to new low levels This program lailed to pro- 
vide relief toi the farmer 

This distiessed condition of the farmer became more acute as thiee- 
quarteis of a million fauns weie lost thiough bankinptcy sales and 
moitgage foieclosures fiom 1930 to 1935 The value ol faun pioperty 
in the United States chopped from 78 billion dollars in 1919 to 44 
billion dollais in 1932 Mortgages on larms inci eased from 
'j?3, 300,000,000 in igio to 19,500,000,000 m 1931 Because of mort- 
gage foieclosures, one Fedeial Land Bank owns 1,100,000 acres of 
land and operates more than 4,000 farms A survey showed that 10 
per cent of all faims in Iowa weie m the hands of banks and insurance 
companies 
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In some of the western states the farmers fought mortgage fore- 
closuies with strikes In Iowa, the State Militia had to break up 
croivds of farmers who were violently protesting the lorcclosure of 
mortgages by public auction As a piotest against the loiv puces they 
were receiving, the farmers m the milk-pi oducing areas clumped mdk 
from trucks going to market Several states passed moiatorium laws, 
preventing the forced sale of farms for a short period By 19^5 3 Con- 
gress was ready for a more drastic measure — that of controlling pro- 
duction through an economy of scarcity 
How the Foreign Market Affects the Farmer There has been a 
direct relation between Ameiican farm prosperity and the condition 
of foieign markets Befoie the depression ive exported 55 per cent of 
our cotton, 18 per cent of out wlieat, 16 per cent of our hog products, 
and 41 per cent of our leaf tobacco Out farm expoits fiom 1925 to 
1929 averaged $1,900,000,000 a yeai One dollar out of eveiy eight of 
gross farm income came from expoit sales Agricultvnal evpoits at the 
end of the iggo’s yielded only one-fourth of that amount, or about 
$500,000,000 a year This decline primaiily affects the cotton growers, 
cattle feeders, coin and hog faimeis 
What has become of our foreign maikets^ Since the Fust World 
Wai, we have been a creditoi nation Our debtors had little cash with 
which to pay, but they had tominodities to sell — woolens, lace, china, 
glassivare, leather goods, textiles, and fabricated articles Our high 
tariff laws kept them from ti ading ivith us 

European nations leLahated by putting a tariff on our goods Our 
annual export of 200,000,000 pounds oi laid to Germany fell to one- 
half that amount in 1934 In 1935 no Ameiican lard was exported to 
Germany Duiing the First Woild War and shoitly thereafter Gei- 
many, Italy, and France imposed no tariff on wheat In 1933 foieign 
duties weie as follows 


United Kingdom 
Fi ance 
Italy 
Gel many 


4 3 cents pel bushel 
85 o cents per bushel 
107 o cents per bushel 
162 o cents per bushel 


Foreign Liade ivas thus greatly affected by this economic ivarfare 
European countries increased their production about 10 per cent 
They paid bounties to then ouui faimcis and placed quotas and 
licensing lesiiiction on impoits High tariffs helped to strangle inter- 
national tiade 
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Furthermore, we now have serious competition in the world mar- 
kets Canada, Argentina, Australia, and Russia now produce wheat for 
export. Argentina is a serious competitoi in the beef market Whereas 
she exported only 54 million pounds in 1900, she sent out over 2 
billion pounds in 1930. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements. We have tiicd to stimulate foreign 
trade through reciprocal trade agreements By such treaties we lower, 
or agree not to niciease, our duties on some piodiicts of one nation 
that IS willing to loiver, or agrees not to increase its duties on some of 
our pioducts We made such an agieenient witli Cuba Tliey reduced 
import duties on lard in 1934 fiom Go a bundled pounds to $2 30 
We lowered duties on sugar and tobacco, protecting our home market, 
however, by setting a c[aota on the amount we iron Id take We also 
made such treaties with Sweden, Biazil, Belgium, Columbia, Canada, 
and the Netherlands, dealing with thousands of products 

Surplus Farm Pioducts Modern technology helps the farmer to 
increase his output rather than to reduce it Commercial feUilizeis 
help to increase the yield per acre Engineering techniques, too, enable 
us to irrigate millions of acres of land in and western states It is 
estimated that there are still 60 million acres ol land m the United 
States that can be made available for agnculinral pm poses 

Scientific farming helps the farmer to raise more, yet he receives 
less money when he has surpluses In 1924, foi instance, he was paid 
over a billion dollais foi 865,000,000 bushels of wheat In 1931, he 
leceived only ¥400,000,000 for 895,000,000 bushels The cotton crop 
m 1924 brought the larnier neaily ¥1,550,000,000, 'while in 1931 this 
was reduced to .¥500,000,000 for 2,300,000 nioie bales of cotton. 

It has been estimated that the farmei, to gam an equitable return 
for his ctops, must reduce acieagc of uhcat by about 20 million acres, 
of cotton by about 25 million acres, and of othei crops, by i6 million 
acres to maintain puces that will give him a fan return for his laboi 
One aulhority has staled that tlie farm problem is simply this — “all 
the farm products we use, plus all ive can sell abroad, could be pro- 
duced by two-thirds of the people noiv living on farms ” 

Foi the last 15 years we have been pioducmg a surplus of ivheat, 
cotton, corn, and livestock Economists say that such conditions cause 
the faimer to suffer because of an inelasticity in demand This means 
that people consume about so much food regaidless ol pi ice The truth 
of this assertion is open to question Twenty-five years ago the average 
Ameiican ate about 210 pounds of wheat flour eveiy year, today he 
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b 

eats only i'75 pounds Instead we are eating more fiesh fruits, green 
vegetables, and daily pioducts 

Theie aie millions ol tamilies in the United States tvho do not, 
have an adequate diet ol such essentials as Lresh vegetables, huit, milk, 
buttei, and cheese II these people had sufficient purchasing potvci 
we would need to produce more ol ceitain commodities to meet then 
needs We need to raise our standard ol living This tvill enable many 
who live on an inadequate diet today to become consumeis, wlio will 
help decrease our food surpluses 

All of these estimates of larm surplus apply, ol cotiisc, only to peace- 
time Duiing the present wai, America has again liecome the world’s 
most reliable source of giain, meat, eggs, cotton, and daiiy pioducts. 
This means that temporal ily the farm sin plus pioblem has been for- 
gotten But |ust as in iqig, the time will come when a leal solution 
tor peacetime laiin consumption will have to be tvoikcd out 

What Has Happened to the Farmeis’ Income? You can judge the 
seriousness ol the faimei’s pioblem by studying his shaie ol the 
national income In igao the gross faim income amounted to neaily 
117,000,000,000 By It had dropped to 15,400,000,000 In ig'^g 
It had risen to $9,800,000,000, of wliuh |>8oo,ooo,ooo was fiom the 
United States government as payment loi ciop 1 eduction The fol- 
lowing table shows the vaiiation from iqig to 1939 

In 1919 he leceived 18 5% of the national income 
In 1925 he leceived n 1% of the national income 
In 1928 he leceivcd g 3% of the national income 
In 1932 he received 7 0% of the national income 
In 1939 he leceived 14 1 % of the national income 

The faimcis’ income is deteimincd by the fluctuation of prices 
received foi faim commodities The puce of wheat is a conciete ex- 
ample It iell liom $1 83 a liushel in 1920 to 39 tents a bushel in 1932 
Thus, il a (aimer had moitgaged his land in 1920 and agieecl to pay 
$500 a yeai m interest, he tvould have to sell about 275 btisliels of 
wheat to meet this payment In 1932 he tvould have to sell neaily 
1,300 btisliels to pay tlie same interest Under these conditions the 
fanner must pioduce moic crops to meet his obligations And the 
inoie he piochued, the less he got for it 

The faiinei’s income must be moie neail) balanced ivith the income 
ol his neighbor m the city. His standard of living cannot be laised 
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vmless his put chasing power from the sale of his commodities enables 
him to buy manufactuied pioducts at leasonable puces 

Tenancy and Share-Cropping 

The Inciease of Farm Tenancy The incieasc ol farm tenancy is 
causing a revolution in agiiculture A tenant is a lentei He leases 
the land for a cash sum, or toi a shaie of the crop Farm tenancy is 
not new, since most young faimeis have gone through the piogiessive 
stages of being a wage hand and a tenant, befoie they acquned faira 
ocvneiship Farm tenancy, however, has continued to glow until it 
thieatens to disrupt our system of fieeholcl ownership 

In 1880 this country had approximately one million laim tenants 
By 1935 there weie nearly three million tenants Dining this 55-year 
period farm tenants have increased over 180 per cent ivhile farm 
owneiship has gained only 32 per tent The lollowmg table repie- 
sents the pioportionate gain in the number of tenant fauns m our 
countiy 


1880 

25% 

1890 

28% 

1900 

35 % 

igao 

38% 

1935 

42% 


Faim tenancy has been on the increase in 41 states, especially in 
the South Mississippi takes the lead -with 6g 8 pei cent of her farmeis 
tenants 

Farm tenancy may be attributed to several causes The depiession 
made it impossible foi the fanner to meet fixed chaiges and interest 
lates on land purchased at inflated prices Taxes, m most cases, weie 
inci eased Many loinier owners of land crere forced to become ten- 
ants Otheis icmained in that class by choice, because ol unceitain 
futuie conditions Faimeis also abandoned their land because ol dust 
stoims, drought, soil eiosion, or depleted soil conditions Others chose 
to become tenants in inoie feitile paits ol the country Many moved 
on as migiatory -woikeis, or diifted to the cities 

Tenancy affects the farmer because landloids are frequently intei- 
ested only m securing an income iiom the lent They do not keep up 
then faims Some of the homes in which faim tenants live are no 
better than the slums of our huge cities These run-down Linns attract 
only the poorer tenant Short tenure causes the tenant to shift from 

^Statistical Ibstnict of the United Stales, lyio 
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Form Security Acimnis'rction, pi oto b/ Rctlistoiii 

The farm problem— One-crop tenant farm (top) Tenants without security, decent 
living conditions, health (center). Migratory workers forced to drift looking for 
enough work to keep body and soul together (bottom). 






Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstem 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Yachon 


The federal government's solution— Farm ownership with decent living standard 
(top) Expert training in farm management and crop diversification (center) 
Health, security, and plenty of good food raised on the farm (bottom) 
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place to place This disiupts faim home life and leLards the education 
of thousands of clnldicn 

The groivth of laim tenancy is one of the discouraging features of 
our agiicultural system The government has tiied to encourage faim 
ownership by making loans at low interest rates with long time 
amortization plans 

In 1937, the President’s Farm Tenancy Committee recommended 
these reloims (1) impiovement of the landloid-tenant relationship by 
strengthening leases, (2) encouiagcment of farm ownership by decreas- 
ing taxes on farm land, (‘3) setting up of a Farm Secuiity Administia- 
tion to purchase land tor resale, this would enable suitable tenants to 
buy under long-term contracts with piovisions for vaiiable payments 
in good and bad yeais, (4) a continuation of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration with a ruial rehabilitation program empowered to grant relief 
to iinlortunate tenants ^ 

Farm oivneiship should be encouraged because it affords independ 
ence and security Land ownei ship is an incentive to build a perma- 
nent home Land oivneiship is the keystone of successful ruial hie 

The Share-Croppei. One ol the most hopeless foims of agTicultuial 
life IS that of the share-cropper A “cropper” is a tenant who lents a 
small farm, usually in the cotton belt He “makes a crop” and returns a 
share oi it — usually one-hall — Lo the landlord, who furnishes the land, 
a house, seed, tools, lertdr/er, and a mule The tenant pays the land- 
loul mteiest foi the things he borrows If he purchases gioceiies and 
othei goods on credit at the plantation store, this is deducted from 
his share of the crop If the tenant is lucky he ivill break even at the 
end ot the year Quite fiequently he is in debt Most tenants live in 
miserable, insanitary hovels Their families live on pork, cornmeal, 
and molasses This deficiency diet causes pellagra and rickets 

Share-cropping is also found where tobacco and sugar-cane arc 
giorvn Theie arc over one million white tenants and nearly 700,000 
Negro tenants in the soiithein states In Arkansas the aveiage gross 
income of the share-cropper is about fa 10 lor the year The share- 
cropping system discouiages thrift and responsibility and probably 
causes shiftlessness 

In 1936 the President’s Farm Tenancy Committee found that the 
“cropper” lacks adequate security He tiies to make a living on de- 
pleted soil, with crude practices and inadequate farm machmeiy 

■’Thioiiirh the B.inkhead-Jones r.iim Tenant Act C.onftiess appropriated 10 million 
dollars in 11)37 3®- -') irnllioii dollars for 1938-39, and 50 million dollais tor each -year fol- 
lowing to Irclp tenant larmers to buy land with the aid of goveinment loans 




Farm Security Administration; photo by Rothstem 

A mechanical corn picker at work Machinery has had a profound effect on 

American agriculture 


and machinery One of the cailiest of these inventions was the cotton 
gin, which, ioi a lime, made cotton “King.” Later the iron ploiv, the 
hay-rake, and the first crude tlueshing machine weie invented Fol- 
lowing the Civil War the mowing machine, the reaper, the gram sepa- 
rator, and the steam engine improved agricultural methods The 
modern tractor displaced nearly lo million horses and mules between 
1918-1932 

Mechanical development of farm machineiy has produced several 
beneficial results The machine takes a lot of the drudgery out of 
farming. Farm labor is leleased toi othei purposes, since it is no longei 
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necessary to employ so many people to raise necessary loodstuffs In 
igoo It required about thiee hours of labor to pioduce one bushel of 
wheat Today it requires three minutes of maclune time A farmer 
can plant about 20 acres of wheat a day with a hoise-diill, tvith a 
tractor he can plant 50 acres Two men can cut and thresh 50 acres 
of wheat with a tractor and combine in 10 hours A lew years ago the 
same operation would have requiied 50 men It used to take the sur- 
plus food of about 20 farmers to feed one city person The same 
number of men today can produce enough to feed themselves, 56 
non-farm people, and 10 people living abroad 

Another example of increased farm efficiency is the more recent 
cotton picker It can pick 5,000 pounds of seed cotton in a day as 
contrasted to 125 to 150 pounds a day for the average field hand 

The trend in agi'iciiltuie appears to be in the diiectton of larger 
larm units, as the machine helps to leduce costs and incieasc fann 
incomes One of the large wheat farms m Montana has neaily 100,000 
acres It requires over 200 skilled inetlianics to operate and keep in 
repair over 50 tractois, 20 combines, yo bindeis, 11 thicshmg ma- 
chines, 500 plows, 60 wheat drills and numerous automolnle trucks 
These corporate farms can raise wheat at 50 cents a bushel and still 
make a profit 

The small farmer finds it difficult to compete with large-scale pro- 
duction Agricultural machinery is costly and not easily adapted to 
small farming Hence, the small farmer’s yield is more costly Some 
critics believe that small lainiing is doomed, that large farms, organ- 
ized on the basis of mass production, can be operated more efficiently 
under trained management If technological tieiids point to collec- 
tivization of agriculture, there is danger of ci eating an Ameiican 
peasant class The unskilled faira worker tvill become a migratory 
worker, or drift to the urban centers Large-scale pioduction may be 
a threat to the independence of the American Jaimer 

How THE Government Aids the Farmer 

The Department of Agriculture. One of the most important of our 
governmental agencies is the Department of Agriculture It employs 
many experts ivho conduct scientihc investigations for the farmers’ 
interest and welfare It publishes the lesults of its experiments and 
researches and makes this literature available for the farmers' use. 
Important u'oik ol the dcpaitnient is carried on by nine huieaus ^ In 

1(0 CCC Activiiies, (i) Plane ami Opcralioiii,, (3) Agiicultmal Chemislry and En- 
ginceunii 1 1) AKi1a1Uu1.1l EtonomiLs, (15) Agiituluual MaiteiinK, (6) animal ludustiy, 
(7) Eiuomology and Plant Quaiantine, (8) Home Economics, and (g) Dany Indusliy 
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addition, there is the Soil Conservation Seivice, the Foiest Seivice, the 
Food and Drug Administiation, tlie Faini Security Administration, 
the Office of Experiment Station, the Agricultural Adjustment and the 
Commodity Exchange Administration 

The major task of the Depaitment is scientific research Specifically, 
these are the things it does (i) research, (3) extension and infoima- 
tion, (3) eradication or control of plant and animal diseases and pests, 
(4) service activities, such as weather and crop reporting, and (5) ad- 
ministiation of regulatoiy laws. 

Services of the Department Here aie some of the services tvdiich 
the Depaitment of Agriculture gives to the farmer 

The cotton boll weevil destroys an average of nearly soo million 
bales of cotton every yeai. Foi moie than 20 years the Bureau of Plant 
Industiy conducted expeiiments which have notv resulted in pro- 
ducing an early maturing cotton, which escapes the ravages of the 
boll weetil 

It has conducted experiments to combat the Hessian fly tvlnch de- 
stroys about 48 million bushels of wheat each year It has helped 
distiibutc netv vaiieties of wheat, called Ceies and Marquis These 
varieties have shown great resistance to rust and drought They have 
incieased the ciop Liom 50 to 55 million bushels over that pioduced 
on the same acreage wi th older vai leties 

The Depaitment encouiages the growth of soy beans In 1925 we 
produced about 5,000,000 bushels Ten years later our ciop leached 
40.000,000 bushels The soy bean lias value as a soil builclei and is 
immune to chinch bugs It grows well in dry seasons Its industrial 
uses include the manulactuie ol paints, enamels, vainishes, lard and 
butlei substitutes, soap, punter’s ink, insecticides, and disinfectants 
The depaitment has reduced tuberculosis among cattle fiom 4 per 
cent to less than i/i of 1 per cent Efficiency methods have pioved 
beneficial to cattle breeders Registered Shoitlioin steeis in controlled 
expeiiments have lequircd as feiv as 373 days — as against 566 days for 
otheis — to reach a live weight of 900 pounds This difference helps 
cattlemen secuie greater returns 

The same is true of chickens The average hens m flocks through- 
out the countiy produce only about 80 eggs a year accoidnig to a 
census estimate Superior flocks of piogeny-tested buds produce more 
than 200 eggs a year 

When the citrus industry of California was threatened witli fluted 
scale, entomologists hoin the Depaitment impoited a beetle called 
the ladybiid horn Australia This insect destroyed the scale Whole 
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colonies were bred and distributed throughout the state In a short 
time the scale was under control and piactically exterminated 

Exploiers from the Department seek valuable nexv plants in all 
parts of the world For example, Tung-oil trees and soy beans have 
been brought from China, the eaily ripening Satsuna orange from 
Japan, Acola cotton fiom Mexico, grass fiom Sudan, walnuts from 
Persia 

The Department lorecasts floods, storms, and frosts, it protects 
forests from fires, it picserves wildlife, it issues crop and market 
reports Your coffee and tea must pass the Department’s inspection at 
ports of entry It examines consumers’ articles, such as toothpaste, and 
prohibits dishonest labels These aie only a few of the functions 23ei- 
formed by the Department of Agiicultuie 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act. In 1933 Congress jiassed the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act Its purpose was to increase the prices 
of farm commodities by limiting production of such basic products as 
wheat, cotton, held corn, hogs, rice, tobacco, and dauy products This 
list ivas later extended to include rye, flax, bailey, cattle, potatoes, and 
peanuts. 

The Secietary of Agiiculture made contracts with growers to limit 
tire average acreage planted within a given period Land that -was 
withdrawn fi'om production could be utilized for soil-building, and 
non-competing crops, or for raising food and feed for home con- 
sumption 

In return for limiting his production the farmer received benefit 
payments This money ivas raised by assessing a processing tax’ on farm 
pioducts prepared for market For example, the miller who ground 
wheat into flour was taxed 30 cents a bushel The manufacturer who 
spun raw cotton into cloth for household dresses rvas taxed ^ 1/2 cents 
a pound The consumer paid this difference in higher prices for biead, 
meats, and clothing 

Since farm puces had created an emergency in 1933, the govern- 
ment undertook drastic action A percentage of cotton and tobacco, 
which rvas already grounng m the fields, was ordered to be plowed 
undei Thousands of pigs and brood sows were slaughtered to help 
reduce sui pluses There was a violent public reaction to this destruc- 
tion of the abundance of nature, when thousands of poor people 
■were suffer mg and in need Early in 1936 the Supreme Court, nr the 
famous Hoosac Mills Case, declared the AAA to be unconstitutional 

1 The government collected over 500 million dollars in processing taxes and up to the 
summer oC 1938 it paid nearly Goo million doJUis to taimeis m benefit checks 
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Soil Conseivation and Domestic Allotment Act. Congress con- 
tinued Its efforts on behalf ol the farmer by passing the Soil Conseiva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act The Secretary of Agriculture was to 
make beneht jiayments to iarmeis to cany out a soil improvement pro- 
gram One of the purposes ol the law was to retire 30,000,000 acres of 
land from producing crops for expoit, and put it into soil-building 
crops This was to he a temporary plan, operating for a period of two 
yeais After January 1, 1938, a permanent system was to be estabhslied, 
wheieby the states would develop their own pioduction programs, 
subject, of course, to federal approval 

The Second Agricultural Adjustment Act, 1938. The puipose of 
this new far 111 bill was to regulate the pioduction and prices of five 
major crops — wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and rice by a direct grant. 
This law made the following provisions 

1 National Acreage Allotment. The Secretary of Agriculture set up 
an annual national acreage allotment for each crop, based on pioduc- 
tion during the last five yeais The national acreage allotment for 
wheat in 1938 was set at 62,000,000 acres compared to 68,000,000 acres 
under cultivation the previous year. Farmers are not compelled to 
1 educe then acreage, but if they do not cut their acreage they cannot 
get conseivation payments, government storage loans, or crop insur- 
ance The goal in limiting the acreage is to produce just enough lood 
for domestic and export markets, with a normal carry-over This pro- 
gram encourages good land use, it permits the farmer to take the land 
withdiaivn from production and plant it with soil-restoring crops such 
as soy beans and grass 

2. Storage Loans The farmer may need some cash while holding his 
crops for higher prices If prices on June 15 are less than 52 per cent 
of “parity” prices,^ or il July crop estimates forecast a bumper crop, 
the Secretary can make loans of from 52 per cent to 75 per cent of 
the parity puces The groiver in turn stores part of his crop If mar- 
ket prices reach parity the crop stored may be sold and the govein- 
ment loan repaid The government stands the loss of the loan, if the 
Cl op IS ultimately sold at less than parity 

3. Marketing Ouains When faim prices are threatened by sui- 
pluscs gieater than we need, the Secretary of Agriculture can ordei 
a lefciendum of growers to decide if crop acreage is to be reduced 
If two-thiids of them vote to approve restrictions, each grower will 
withhold a percentage of his ciop from the maiket If he sells more 

iPaiuy putes aie set by the SccicUiy oC 'Vgucultuie It he cletidcs th.u lou bushels ot 
corn should buy a plovr Hoith S50, then the parity price of corn is 50 cents a bushel 
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than his quota, lie pays a penalty tax Non-co-operators will get only 
6o per cent of the late offered to co-opeiators lor carrying out soil 
conserving practices It is claimed that this new plan offers economic 
democracy for agricultural control rathei than governmental regi- 
mentation 


4 Crop Iiiswance Ciop insuiaiice applies only to wheat gtoiveis 
The farmer is offeied protection against losses due to di ought, floods, 
hail, insects, or disease Pieraiums arc paid in advance by the faimer 
with gram produced in suiplus ycais This gram is held as a leseive 
supply in the “ever noimal” gianaiy, and is used to pay farmers in 
cash or kind for losses sustained m bad yeais 

5 The “Ever Normal Gmnaiy” It is the aim of the Depaitment 
ol Agiicultuie to create a balance of food products within the nation 
from yeai to yeai In igga the nation’s granaries weie buisting with 
surplus ivheat The niaiket price was only 30 cents a bushel Com was 


Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 
This farmer's corn crib bears an ever-normal granary seal which means that the 
corn IS being held as part of the federal government's ever-normal granary plan 
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so pleiitiLul LhaL iL was burned as fuel In spite of this aliundant supply 
of food, thcie weie people in the nation who were hungiy because they 
had no money with w'hich to buy lood ^ 

In 1933-34 the situation was leversed The Tuple A helped to 
create some scaitity Wheat and corn fields iveie scorched by the hot 
sun Droughts iverc scveie and livestock died for want of water City 
people weie forced to pay higher puces because of food shortages 
Hogs which sell for '{13 00 a luindied pounds are ruinous for the faimei 
If they sell for I13, the consumei cannot afford to huy poik A balance 
price of 1 9 00 is bettei foi both The puipose of the “evei noimal 
granary” is to keep on hand larger leseives of food and feed, that rve 
may avoid siii pluses one year and shot tages the next 

The Farm Credit Administiation. In 1933 the President was au- 
thorized by Congress to consolidate the agricultural credit agencies 
into one unit knoivn as the Faun Credit Administiation At the head 
of this organization is a governor, and foui commissioneis, appointed 
by the Piesident A commissioner heads each of the following" Land 
Banks, the Intermediate Ciedit Banks, the Pioduction Credit Cor- 
poration, and the Co-opciative Banks 

The United States is divided into 12 faim bank districts In each 
distiict tlieie is a Federal Land Bank, a Federal Inteimediate Credit 
Bank, a Pioduction Ciedit Coipoiation, and a Bank lor Co-operatives 
Each IS located in the same city and has the same board of directors 

1 'Che Fecloal Land Banki These banks weie organized in 1917 
and are conti oiled by a boaid of seven directors The purpose of these 
banks is to make loans on land at low lates of inteiest and long-term, 
amortized moitgages Money borrowed shall not be less than |ioo nor 
more than $50,000 Moitgages shall not run over 40 years nor less than 
5 years Interest rates are 3!/^ and 4 per cent Loans may be made to 
faimcis for the purchase of land, livestock, equipment, improvements, 
or buildings Loans cannot exceed 50 per cent of the land value By 
1935 the land banks had extended over two billion dollars worth of 
loans, of which $450,000,000 were delinquent 

2 Federal Intermediate Credit Banlis Intermediate loans are made 
directly to pioduction ciedit associations, livestock companies, agri- 
CLiltuial credit corporations and banks foi co-opeiatives The loans 
mature m a peiiod not less than six months or moie than thiee years. 
These banks extended over two and a half billion dollars in loans horn 

iBy llie end ot 10)35 the Fcdcial Sinplus Commodities Coipoi.ition had disiiibiited tor 
lelict neaily 300,000,000 pounds ol poik, 60.000,000 pounds oL biiuci, 18,000,000 pounds 
o£ theest, 15,000,000 pounds ot diy skim milk, 50,000,000 pounds ot evapoiated milk, in 
addition to laige quantities o£ fiuits and vegetables 
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1923 to 1935, of which nearly one billion went to co-operative organi- 
zations 

3 Production Credit Corporations These corporations ivere created 
under the Faim Credit Act of 1933 They help to oiganize faimers’ 
productive credit associations which in turn help faimers to secure 
loans 

Productive credit associations may be organized by 10 or more 
farmers who desire to borrotv for production, 1 c , to harvest crops, 
for the production of livestock, to buy farm implements, or to im- 
prove farm buildings Liens aic given in the nature of a first mortgage 
on growing crops, livestock, and personal propel ty 

4 Banks for Co-opetaLives The Farm Credit Act of 1933 also 
created a Central Bank for Co-operatives and nvelve regional lianks in 
the various fcdeial distiicts These banks make loans to agricultural 
marketing and service co-operatives 

Faimers have been successful with co-operative marketing There 
are over 11,000 organized co-opeiative maiketing and puichasmg as- 
sociations m the country, whose combined membership is over tivo 
million farmers They do a business of about two and a half billion 
dollars annually Among the laigest of these are the California Fruit 
Grmvers’ Exchange, the National Cheese Producers’ Federation and 
the Land O Lakes Creameiy Corporation The Faimers’ National 
Grain Corporation is an outstanding grain co-opeiative 

Thete are still thousands of farmeis who depend upon local com- 
mercial banks loi cieclit These local banks are sometimes unstable, 
they charge high rates of interest and arc primarily interested m 
profits The government grants liberal credit so that money may be 
made available as a benefit and service to the farmer when his local 
bank is umvilling or unable to make piactical agricultural loans 

Rural Electrification In 1936 Congicss passed the Riiial Fdectiifica- 
tion Act u’lth an appiopriation of 'i|)40,ooo,ooo annually until 194(1 
The purpose of the law is to aid in the electrification of farms Loans 
may be made to faimers, state and local governments, co-opeiatives 
or limited-dividend corporations Farmers secure loans tluough local 
associations for building electric lines, wrung of homesteads, and for 
purchasing electrical appliances 

In 1935, 11 0 per cent of American laimcis had electric power 
available loi use Flectricity helps the laimer -with feed grinding, 
operating milking machines and cieara separators, cooling and pas- 
teurizing milk, leJiigeiation, and pumping ivater for irrigation On 
poultiy fauns incubators and brooders may be heated ivith electucity 
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Rural elecLrihcation can help to bring the farm home up to the stand- 
ards of the twentieth century living we have come to expect in our 
cities 

Conclusion Agriculture is one of the nation’s most important in- 
dustiies Over 30 million farm people produce our food and provide 
materials foi our clothing Farm piosperity is therefore vital and essen- 
tial to the welfare of the nation 

Many contributing factors have kept the faimer from making an 
adequate income During the depression he was unable to meet his 
obligations because of low prices Mortgage foreclosures foiced many 
farmers to become tenants after losing their holdings Tenant farm- 
ing IS an unhealthy economic situation because it destioys the faimers’ 
independence We aie also beginning to lecognize that rural slums 
and share-cropping are social evils that must be corrected 

Oui government recognized the plight of the farmer, who seemed 
helpless to impiove his own condition It presented him with a land- 
use program By practicing the principles of soil conservation, it was 
possible to withdraw land flora ciop production and plant it to soil- 
building crops Cutting down the acreage reduced surpluses, which 
helped to stabilize prices The government gave the farmer aid by 
granting him liberal credit Co-operative marketing tvas also encour- 
aged thiough financial assistance 

We cannot neglect the faim problem any more than we can ignore 
the problems of labor and industry The activities of each are essential 
to society There must be a constant effort to bung about a balanced 
economy between the people living in the country with those living in 
the cities The farmer, like the laborer and the business man. must be 
given an opportunity to live by the fruits of his labor No lasting in- 
dustrial prosperity can be built on a bankrupt agricultural economy 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try to use these words in relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest Federal Farm Boaid, Reciprocal Trade Agreements, farm ten- 
ancy, Bankhead-Jones Faim Tenant Act. Farm Credit Administration, 
Agiicultural Adjustment Administration, National Acreage Allotment, 
storage loans, marketing quotas, ciop insuiance, the evei-noimal granary, 
Fedeial Surplus Committees Corporation, Fcdeial Land Banks, Banks for 
Co-opeiatives, Land-Use Planning, parity price 
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INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

2. a. Why IS it necessary for the farmer to make a reasonable profit? b. 
How did the recent depression affect the farmei? c How did the govern- 
ment tiy to aid the fanner in the nineteen twenties? d What is the rela- 
tion of Ameiican farm prosperity to advantageous foieign markets? e 
Describe Recipiocal Trade Agreements f Show how modern science has 
helped the farmer to increase his output of crops g The Ameiican farmer 
has not icceivcd Ins piopoitionate share of the national income Why? 
h. Desciihe the problem of faim tenancy Explain how the “shaie-ciop- 
ping” system works i. How has agncultuie been affected by faim inachin- 
eiy? j Show how the Department of Agnculture aids the fainter k 
Compare the AAA of 1935 with the Soil Conseivation and Domestic 
Allotment Act 1 . Describe how the AAA of 1938 aids the farmer m. Ex- 
plain the work of the Faim Ciedit Administration, n. What is meant by 
rural electrification? 


CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a The farmer’s problems aie laigely due to the low prices he receives 
for agiicultural products, and the high puces he pays for manufactured 
goods Explain h. The farm pioblem will not be solved until there is 
international co-operation among nations Why? c Agriculture and in- 
dustry must be co-oidinated, because they aie mutually interdependent 
Explain d Our government sought to reduce surpluses, theieby increas- 
ing prices, by plowing under cotton and killing pigs Was this policy 
]ustifiable when so many people lacked food? e. High prices for agricul- 
tural products aie beneficial to the farmei, but detrimental to people in 
the city Low prices aie detiimental to the farmer but beneficial to city 
dwellers Will it ever be possible to reconcile these two positions? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Committee. Divide the class into small committees Let each group 
investigate one of the following topics The chairman of each committee 
can summaiue the findings and repoit to the class (a) faimei’s co-oper- 
atives, (b) the share-cropper, (c) 4-H Clubs, (d) the Ameiican Farm Buieau, 
(e) the food stamp plan, (f) itiial electiifi cation 

5 Graphs Let individual students each make a giaph of one of the follow- 
ing topics (a) out present farm population, (b) tenuie and size of farms, 
(c) value of farm property, buildings, machinery, livestock, (d) piincipal 
Cl ops giown in the United Stales, (e) faim income Consult the Wot Id 
Almanac, 1941, 6og-ia 

6 Interview. Interview five faimeis of youi accpiaintance Leain what 
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you can about their attitude concerning the goveimnent faim piogiam 
Summaiize the results and repoit findings to the class 
y A Reported Interview Visit your county agent Ask him about his 
duties Find out if there is a Land Planning Boaid in youi county and 
what Its functions aie Also inquiie if the Soil Conservation Distiict law 
IS in effect Has the government advanced ciedit to the farmei? Find out 
if your county has farm co-operatives and how they function What aid is 
given to faimeis by agriciiltmal colleges and land-grant schools? 

8 Research Activity. Make an investigation to show how science aids 

agriculture Consult The Cotton Pukei, Readri’s Digest, Oct, 1956, 

Science Remakes the Faim, Readet’s Digest, March, iqtjG, Science Serving 
Agucultine, LSiipermtcndcnt of Documents, 1937, Two Men and Then 
Machine (Cotton Pickei), Swtvey Giaphie, August, 1936, Steel Serves the 
Fnimey (pamphlet American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City) 

9 Panel Discussion “It is undemocratic for the government to subsidize 
one giotip of its citizens at the expense of all taxpayers, hence, it should 
1 evert to a laissez fane farm policy and let the farmer work out his own 
destiny ’’ 


WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

10 General Readings. Achieving a Balanced Agucultine, 1940, Superin- 
tendent ol Documents, Washington, D C , The Faim Business, 1935, 
Ameiican Primer Series, Univeisity of Chicago Piess, Farm Policies Undei 
the New Deal, Supeiintcndcnt of Documents, The South’s Place in 
the Nation, Public Adairs Pamphlet, No 6 , Fanneis tVithont Land, Pub- 
lic Aftaiis Pamphlet, No 12, Adnft on the Land, Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No 42, Restless Atnei icans. Public Affans Pamphlet, No g 

11 Oppoitunities in Agriculture Consult H P Andeison, Yoin Caieerin 
Agutuliine, ¥, Darenport and A Nohn, Agucultinul Aits, A K Getman 
and P W Chapman, The Young Man in Faiming 

12 Great Discoveries in Agricultural Science Consult Paul DeKruif, 
Hungei Fighteis, L S I\ins and A E 'Winship, Fifty Famous Fanners 

13 The Share-Croppers Consult M Bom ke- White and E Caldwell, You 
Have Seen Then Faces, A MacLeish, Land of the Fiee, A F Raper, 
Pieface to Peasantij, Paits II and III 

14 The Depaitment of Agriculture. Consult F J Haskin, T/ie dmencan 
Goueinment Today, chaps xv, xhi, and xlv, F A Magiudei, Ameiican 
Government (1941 ed ), chap xv, A Robertson, The Goveimnent at Your 
Scimrc, chap mii 

15 Populat Readings Consult Dora Aydclotie, Tiumpets Calling, Ralph 
Boisodi, Flight fioui the City, Luther Buibank, Paitneis of Nature, Willa 
Gather, 0 Pioneeis, O E Rolvaag, Giants in the Eaith, M I Ross, 
Morgan’s Fourth Son, C A Smart, R.F D 



CHAPTER 31 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES IS AN 
OBLIGATION TO THE DEMOCRACY OF THE FUTURE 

■k'k-k-k'k-k'k-k-k-k-k'k-kifk-kifkir-k-k-k-k-k-k-kic-k-k-k-k-k'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k-k-kii; 

We have not been good husbandmen of our natural resources We have used 
land, the forests, and the minerals as if they could never be exhausted Slowly 
within the last half century we have realized the grave danger of this tragic 
waste. Today conservation is one of the great challenges of democracy. 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■★★★★★★★★★★■A-* 

Land and Forest 

Why the Land Is Important. The land is our basic resource It has 
always been an important factor in man’s attempt to gain a livelihood 
It IS Irom the soil that tve get our timber, our water, and, above all, our 
food We could do without iron, oil, coal, or electricity, but without 
the thin and fevtile skin of soil that makes the surface of our world, 
life for man would be impossible 

In the early days of our Republic it was generally believed that 
the public lands ivould not be fully occupied and used for 500 years. 
The fertility of the farm lands in the United States seemed “inex- 
haustible ” Hence, the pioneers leaped the fuiits of the land by 
mining the sod When the land no longer paid, because its fertility 
was exhausted, they moved on to new virgin fields Today we find 
thaf the frontier has disappeared In less than 300 years good farm 
land available for homesteading has all been taken up 

The gieat industrial expansion after the War betiveen the States 
changed agriculture Formerly the farmer cultivated the land largely 
for his own use The phenomenal growth of cities created a demand 
for foodstuffs, which led to commercial farming The farmer now 
had a new motive, other tlian suppoiting his family He began to 
raise cash crops that could be sold for a profit The tendency was to 
rob the land to make these profits This has created a national prob- 
lem that has seriously impaired the economic and social security of 
millions of farm people Much of the land has lost its virgin produc- 
tivity, Its life-givmg poxrei has been eaten aivay by soil erosion and 
soil depletion A recent survey revealed that the United States has 
appioximately 100,000,000 acres of unproductive farm land. It should 
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Black blizzard— North Dakota There has been no more dramatic sign of our 
diminishing soil resources than these great dust storms of the plains states. 


which will create a balance of nature This latter balance is essentially 
conservation 

Continuity as a Major Problem of Conservation. The conservation 
program of the government is an effort to show the farmer that it is 
profitable to follow good land-use practices The farmer, however, 
must co-operate with the government by following through on the con- 
servation progi'am For instance, payments made for soil conserving 
practices under the Agricultural Adjustment Act aie for work accom- 
plished in any current year A farmer gets a government allowance for 
using lime on his soil Liming improves soil fertility and cncouiages 
giowth resistant to erosion Under the present law the faimer can 
put on lime one year, and plant his land to coin the next year This 
leaves the land open to even greater erosion There is no way the 
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AAA can safeguard its investment made for soil conservation The 
farmer can easily undo all the good which the payments may have 
provided The pioblem is to woik out a method whereby the farmer 
can continue conseivation on a peimanent basis, whether he is paid 
or not 

The fedeial government has used its mortgage program as a means 
of insuring some continuity It lends money with the piovision that 
soil conserving practices will be carried out on the land as long as 
the loan is unpaid Hence, die government protects the productive 
value ol the land and insuies a long-term conseivation program The 
government can control conservation to a great extent as long as theie 
IS an annual piogiam of payments for crop restuction 

The work of the land-use agencies has been unihecl in a progiam 
woiked out by the Bureau ol Agricultural Economics Some states 
have passed enabling arts which peimit fatmers to set up Soil Con- 
servation Districts (see Chapter 84) When a land-use program has been 
initiated by a local committee within this district, and approved by a 
majority ot land occtipieis or owneis, it is then checked and approved 
by county and state committees Fiom theie it goes to the Bui can of 
Agricultuial Economics, which adjusts the local plan to the goals of 
the nation These plans are tlien turned over to the pioper agency lor 
administration ^ You can readily see that thiough land-use planning 
the needs of the faimei aie haimomzed with those of the nation 

As one author has put it, “Thus America begins its greatest expen- 
ment in demociacy The basis of this experiment is contiol of the land 
It IS no longer possible to discuss whether 01 not we believe in land 
connol Land control is heie It didn’t come with any political party, 
or any pai ticular group of men It came from necessity It was a case 
ot etthei stopping the destruction of the land or letting the growing 
burden of wasted land destroy us 

The Forest Problem. Our forest problem may be summed up as 
folloivs (1) We must not waste a valuable lesoiuxe by cutting more 
tinibei tlian is being replaced by noimal growth, (2) Wc must per- 
petuate and protect the forest resources ol the nation to provide loi 
the needs ol futiiie geiieiations (3) With proper use, our lorests 
should hunish constant supplies to the wood using industries (4) Our 
forests, under scientihc management, can be maintained as a valu- 
able economic asset 

1^ These aie the Agricultmal Adjuslment Adminislration, the Soil Conseivation Service, 
the Foiest Service, the Uiiieaii ol Public Roads, and the I'aim Secuuty Administiation 

“A)eis Biinsei, Our Use of the Land, New \oik I-Iarpei S. Biothcis, 1939, p 281 




This IS what the forest cover of the United States once looked like. Today there' 
are few remaining patches of old growth timber like this area in New York State. 


poplar trees tvere once abundant So scaice is most of this timber 
today that it is no longer used foi these purposes 

Oiiginally our virgin foiests coveied 820,000,000 acres — ^nearly a 
third of our total land area Today only 495,000,000 acres remain 
Trees were in the rv^ay of early settlers who wanted to raise ciops 
Besides, they formed a harbor for Indians and wild animals Hence, 
the foiests rvere ruthlessly cut down and burned It was a mistake to 
destroy completely the timber on the poor soil If only the mature 
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trees had been harvested, the land would have pioduced a sustained 
yield for many years 

With the growth of cities and towns in the early nineteenth century, 
a new market was created for lumber products White pine came into 
great demand for its commercial value This helped to spread the 
lumber industry from New England to the Great Lakes region Later 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Lee 


This is what the lumbermen left of the great white pine forests of Michigan. 

the lumhei industry moved to tlie pine forests of the South, and then 
on to the Douglas fir foiests of the Pacific Nordiwest 
While cutting and slashing the choice trees, the young growth was 
destroyed Such practices aie not in keeping with sound principles of 
forestry because of the ivaste entailed The Foiesl Seivice ol the De- 
partment of Agricultuie reported in 1929 that the state of Michigan 
originally had a stand of 380 billion boaid feet of saw timber ^ Today 
theie is only 28 billion board feet remaining In paits of the state the 
timber destioyed by fire ivas greater than the amount cut 
The real pioblem is what to do with the cut-over land ivhich has 
no agiicultmal value Much of it is tax-delinquent and communities 
1 Katherine Glovei, Ameuca Begins Again, New York McGiaw-Hill Book Company, 
1939, P 149 
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which once suppoUed the lumber mdustiy aie now only ghost towns 
Enemies of the Forest, i. Fire It is estimated that the loss of timber 
fiom foiest hies amounts to |>5o,ooo,ooo each year These hies, either 
surface or crown, oiiginate fiom various souices, such as lightning, 
incendiarism, carelessness, and industry The most common cause is 
carelessness on the pait of campers and those who ivoik m the woods 
One-half ol the fires which resulted in the loss of 38,500,000 acres m 
1927 were caused by human caielessness Since go per cent of these 
fires are caused by people, prevention can best be accomplished by 
education 

2 Forest Insects and Diseases It is estimated that forest insects 
cause a yearly loss of $100,000,000 by letaiding the growth of tiees, 
and by damaging and destroying lumber and wood products 

Methods of control are being developed by the Buieaii of Fmto- 
mology aided by the Forest Service. Federal and state quarantine 
laws have been passed to prevent the impoitation of any more in- 
]unous insects and fungi Millions of dollars are being spent in le- 
search in an effort to control these silent forest destroyers 

Sustained Yield Management. The order of the day in the timber 
mdustiy used to be “Cut out, burn out, get out” Lumbermen ex- 
peiienced a tcmporaiy boom as long as the trees lasted To assure a 
wiser use of timber resources, foresters have developed a system called 
sustained yield management This means that only as much timber is 
cut as can be replaced by normal growth each year The mature tiees 
are harvested as a crop, in contrast to the practice of slashing the 
entire forest Timber, therefoie, becomes a capital investment which 
yields a pioductive income to its owner This system of forest manage- 
ment has long been in use in European countries Sustained yield 
management pioduces a more economical use of a valuable resource 
Ovei a period of years greater piofits result fiom this method of 
lumbering than from clear-cutting the whole crop and then replant- 
ing the depleted area Sustained yield management also produces a 
covering for the soil and assures a souice of raw materials to wood 
using industiies This in turn iiiak.es possible a more stabilized 
community 

Taxation of the Forests. Because forest lands are taxed as agricul- 
tuial lands, few owners can affoid to practice sustained yield man- 
agement They figuie that the Limber grower is being penalized for 
co-operating in carrying out a conservation program. If the oumer 
cuts his timber on the basis of sustained yield management, the return 
on his capital investment comes in slowly over a long period of time 
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But interest charges, taxes, and other costs continue to go on Thus, 
by selling eveiything at once and taking an immediate piofit, these 
costs are avoided and the net return is higher The land can then be 
sold or turned over to the state for taxes 

A number of states have enacted special tax legislation to encourage 
the holding of productive tnnbei lesouices One such plan leduces the 
taxes each year until the timber is cut. In another plan no taxes are 
collected until the timber is cut In still another, the taxes on Limbei 
land are loivei tlian on land used for agricultural purposes 

Wliat Are Our Timber Resources^ A nation cannot continue to 
cut Its timbei for over a ccntuiy without reaching a point where it 
is necessaiy to strike a balance in its timber budget Men interested 
in conseivation have long recogm/.ed that ihe nation has sorely 
needed a definite forest policy Acting accoidmgly, Congress in igaS 
appropiiated S'!}, 000,000 foi making a comprehensive survey of pros- 
pective timber, forest pioducts and timbei supplies in the United 
States The stuvey is also to determine the piesenr and future produc- 
tivUy of forest lands It will require from 12 to 15 years to complete 
this task 

It IS not possible to formulate a policy of forest management unless 
ive know industiial needs and changing finest conditions Finland 
completed such an investigation in ic)24, Sweden in 192c), and Norway 
in 1930. Tliese countiies coiisidei adequate foiest lesources necessary 
to their national wcifate 

The United States Forest Service The United States Forest Service 
in the Department of Agncultuie is concerned with presciving and 
developing the forest loi the benefit of mankind — supervising the 
cutting and sale of public umber, pieveuting erosion of soil, legulat- 
mg stieam flow and water supply for iiugation, lor powei , for domestic 
use and for control of floods, pieseiving wildlife, and providing oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation 

The Forest Seivice is operated by named men ■who supervise the 
cutting and sale of timbei in ifio national loiests, with an area of 
aboiii 175,000,000 acres They apply scientific principles of silvicul- 
tuie (the science of producing and cat mg for a lorcst), so as to insure 
furthei gioivth and production of timbei for future use 

The Foiest Service also controls about 82,500,000 acres of lange 
land Glazing pcimits are granted to settlers and stockmen to pasture 
about 12,000,000 head of domestic animals annually on the range and 
in the national foiests 

This division of the government is also chaiged with the protection 
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o£ our watersheds composed of foiests, glasses, and liiush covering the 
mountain ranges The tain and snow, iL piopeily conseived, create 
valuable water supplies used foi domestic, industiial, and irrigating 
purposes 

The Forest Seivice further provides opportunities for outdoor life 
and recieatioii The number of people who visited the national forest 
playgrounds was increased from 3,000,000 m 1917 to about 30,000,000 
in 1937 Availalile areas aie provided with roads and trails, camp- 
grounds, water facilities, fireplaces, and comfort stations 

The Forest Seivice also preserves and restoies one of America’s 
basic resoiuces — wildlife The national foiests are made a sanctuary 
for our largest game The streams and lakes aie abundant with fish 
It is estimated that regulation has incieased our big game over 140 
per cent in the last 20 years Congiess has set aside a number of 
game refuges and bird sanctuaries within oui national foiests for the 
piotection of wildlife 

The leseaich activities are also earned on by the Forest Service in 
experiment stations The Forest Pioducts Laboiatoiy is located at 
Madison, Wisconsin Here scientists study the various uses of wood 
piopeiLies and try to find new ways in which it can be employed 
A Forest Program for the Futuic. The National Resources Board 
suggests seveial methods by wdiich our national forests and their many 
lesouices can be conserved through proper management (1) They can 
be saved by locking them up, and pei muting no commercial uses of 
lesouices from the public domain (2) Anothei plan tvould be to 
permit a greatly lestricted use — one that would in ellect lock up most 
of the resources ot the foiest (3) The thud plan is multiple-use plan 
A certain percentage of trees can be cut each year -without destroying 
the future potentialities ol this resource In addition, the recreation, 
grazing, ivatershed protection functions of forest land could also be 
fully developed Multiple-use is a recognition of the fact that a foiest 
is not just so many trees to be cut lor timber The principle of 
multiple-use can be extended to foiest, lange, and to those lands 
which remain in piivate ownership 

Our Mineral Resources 

How Our Coal Is Wasted Coal has been called a “sick industry ’’ 
Under the pressure of the First Woild War, the demand for coal iras 
as gieat as the cry for gram New mines weie opened and opeiated 
Tlien tame the post-wm' slump and cut-throat competition The indus- 
try has nevei fully recovered 
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Our coal resources have been, misused and wasted because operators 
have lacked foresight and also because the introduction of oil has 
made the profitable mining of coal difficult One of the most serious 
abuses of om coal leserves comes iioni strip- or opcn-pit mining 
Wheic the coal seam lies near the suiface, the overlying rock or dirt 
is removed with power shovels Open-cut mining recoveis a large 
percentage of the coal but dissipates the soil surface In many cases the 
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A mechanical coal cutting machine in an Illinois mine American heavy industry 
still depends on coal for fuel to keep its great furnaces and turbines in operation 

remaining land has no value for agriculture Over 30,000 acres of land 
have thus been devastated by such mining practices in the eastern 
states, and the Mississippi Valley. A total of over 180,000 acres is suit- 
able foi stiip-mming in Illinois alone 

One ol the leasons coal is wasted is because in bad times it is uneco- 
nomic to mine poor deposits Only the best veins are mined Laige 
quantities of coal aie left underground The sides ol the abandoned 
mines care in, the roofs fall doivn, and the beds fill up irith water, 
making it impossible to reclaim the thinner veins of coal Many of 
these pits ivill never be leopened It is estimated that we waste 
150,000,000 tons ol coal annually, almost enough coal to satisfy the 
yearly needs of the German Reich. The United States Bureau of Mines 
has calculated that in 1929 we wasted 35 per cent of om mined 
bituminous coal, two-thirds of which could have been saved by scien- 
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tific meLhods In anthracite mining the loss is greater For every ton 
of coal mined, one ton is lost — a recovet y of only 50 per cent The 
waste of coal in western Euiopean countries fiom mining practices 
results in a loss of only 5 to 10 per cent From 1923 to 1932, 4,80a 
mines weie shut dovsni in the United States because of bankruptcy 
and ruthless competition In 1936 we mined about one-half of the 
world’s supply of coal — neaily 490 million tons It is estimated that 
our bituminous (soft) coal supply should last for 4,000 years, though 
our anthracite (hard) coal may not continue for more than 200 years 
We need to conserve our anthiacite, or find other resources as substi- 
tutes to take its place 

The Social Consequences of Bad Mining Practices Coal mining 
was once considered a most ha/aidous occupation Until the Bureau 
of Mines was created in 1910, many lives ivere lost each year, fiom 
accidents such as explosions, cave-ms, and gas Tire iv^atchword of 
Uncle Sam’s Bureau has been economy, efficiency, and safety The 
scientists of the Bureau have developed explosives of the short flame 
variety, now considered safe for mining purposes Miners aic also 
given the Bureau’s safety course in first aid and rescue methods How- 
ever, the accident rate in mining is still higher than the rate foi most 
industries 

One needs only to visit a company mining toivn to see that miners’ 
families are subjected to conditions as bad as those of slums in large 
cities Living standards are low, for the average miner ivorkcd only 
164 days annually from 1930 to 1933 inclusive The average has not 
been over 200 days lor years There has been a decline, since 1923, 
of 247,000 men employed at the bituminous mines Such conditions 
are partially due to improved methods of mining and relentless com- 
petition among operators 

Most of us are also familiar through neivspaper accounts of the 
industrial waifare carried on in the bituminous industry, especially 
in Kentucky and southern Illinois The national government has 
sought to regulate some of these conditions through legislation 

What Is the Solution? Private operators find it hard to practice the 
principles of conservation under the competitive system Orderly min- 
ing processes are defeated because there is a lack of co-operation in 
the mdustiy The competitive system encourages overpioduction, 
which causes wide fluctuation in puces When the market is flooded, 
retienchment causes unemployment The frequent industrial con- 
flicts between producers and employees has not helped to return fair 
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profits to the owner, nor has it given a fair standard of living to the 
miners. 

It has been suggested that the coal industry be nationalized under 
public ownership Under a national plan we could measure the needs 
of the nation, and produce according to those needs It is question- 
able whether the problem can be solved by the nationalization of this 
one industry A long range piogi'am would necessarily have to include 
a study of the other related industries, such as oil, natural gas, and 
liydioelectnc power The methods of distribution and transportation 
of coal are an added factor Some savings could be effected by creat- 
ing industries and poxver plants nearei to the souice of the coal The 
conservation of coal involves too many factors to attempt a solution 
without considering future plans 

Our Shortage of Petroleum No piogram for the conservation of 
natural resources can be complete without a consideration of our 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Lee 

Preparing a new oil well tor pumping. 


petroleum resources, for the United States is depleting us reserves 
nroie lapidly than any other country. In iqoo we produced less than 
65 million barrels of ciude petroleum, in 1937 we produced one and 
a quarter billion barrels, or about 70 per cent of the world’s output 
We exported $384,000,000 worth of petroleum products in 1939 
The oil industiy employs trained scientists who rely upon geology 
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and physics to make then predictions These men have explored this 
country quite thoroughly for evidences of oil They piedicted that 
our known leserves aie from to 15 billion barrels However, the 
only sure test knotvn is to strike oil by drilling But at the rate we 
aie consuming petroleum products, the nation may be facing a serious 
crisis from the shortage of petroleum 

The gieat demand for petroleum products, togethei with pioneer 
methods of expansion, has produced many wasteful piacticcs m this 
industry Too many wells have been diiven in flush piodticing areas 
As a result, such fields aie developed more rapidly than the demand 
for oil wan ants One outstanding example of such piactices is the 
crowding of derricks on the state capitol giounds in Oklahoma City 
There is another wasteful practice of permitting natuial gas to 
escape fiom oil pools The National Resources Board estimates that 
a billion cubic feet of natural gas is being blown atvay daily '‘That 
is gas enough,” says the board m its leport, ‘‘to supply the United 
Kingdom twice over It is forty times as much gas as all the Scan- 
dinavian countries use togetlier ” Most of this waste occurs in Texas, 
where the gas blown away is equal to 60 million barrels of petroleum, 
or 24 million tons of soft coal annually 
Theie is also an enormous loss of oil and gas fiom the “sliooting” 
of “gusher” wells A gusher is created by drilling through the rock 
cap, 01 dome over an oil pool Tins is accomplished by diopping high 
explosives into the casing of the well The oil is sometimes blown 
seveial hundred feet into the air and most of it is wasted The well 
may run seveial weeks before it is capped 

One authority estimates that for eveiy bairel of oil taken from the 
ground, five ban els oL oil remain 111 the well xvhicli cannot be recov- 
ered This is caused by inefficient equipment, and by permitting 
watei to get into the well so that the oil seeps into the rocks with 
the water Othei -wastes are caused by leaks, fires, and evaporation 
from outdoor tanks and oil pools Oil fields ate often closed and 
abandoned because the oil remaining in the sand beds produces a 
yield that is too small for profitable operation Such wasteful practices 
make the nation poorer in petroleum resources 

How We Can Conserve Our Petroleum While most experts aie 
pessimistic about our remaining peti oleum resources, it is possible 
that netv fields may yet be discovered m the United States Theie are 
possibilities ol discovering oil m Alaska and the Philippines There 
are still oil lesouices on the American continents — Northwest Canada, 
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Mexico, Central and South Ameiica We always have the alternative 
ot impoiting oil iiom legions which still show promise ol increased 
production such as Russia, New Zealand, India, Africa, and Egypt 

It is known that there is much oil left in abandoned wells which 
cannot be reached by ordinary pumping methods Some of this nuy 
still be salvaged by the invention of new techniques to lecover the 
oil fiom the sand beds The petroleum industry is profiting by mak- 
ing use ot technically trained men, who apply the methods of labora- 
tory research to the field ot gas and oil production Thus the inven- 
tion of the "cracking process”^ enables lefineries to procure almost 
double the amount of gasoline from a barrel of ciiide oil Another 
possibility IS the development of substitutes fiom coal or oil shale 

The conservation of our peti oleum resources constitutes one of our 
major social problems We must remember that our oil supplies aie 
limited in quantity Once gone they can never be replaced It is 
essential that oil producers co-operate to prevent the drilling of tvells 
which aie not needed at the piesent It is also essential that exploita- 
tion be leplaced by more efficient methods ol securing petroleum 
The basis of our machine age depends to no small degree upon the 
conservation ol this basic resource 

Conservation of Water Resources 

Floods and Erosion. The destructive floods that we have experi- 
enced shotv a close relationship to soil eiosion When we speak of 
eiosion, we mean that the top soil has been tvashed or blotvn away 
by water oi wind This top layer of earth is composed of liumus- 
decayed animal and vegetable matter necessary to plant growth It is 
estimated that it took nature from four to six hundred years to ac- 
cumulate every inch of this soil. Erosion has peimanently ruined 
50,000,000 acres, and damaged a total of 300,000,000 acres, or 57 per 
cent of our productive agricultural lands Sheet erosion occurs on 
level land when it is overworked, and “skinned” for all it will stand 
Wind erosion frequently causes dust storms called "black bhzzaids ” 
Most of these originate on the Great Plains of the West. The govern- 
ment has undertaken to protect the land with vegetation by planting 
a “shelter-belt” of nearly one half a billion trees in a zone stretching 
from North Dakota to the Panhandle ol Texas Water erosion causes 
destruction where there is rolling land and heavy lamfall The dash- 

1 Guide petiokum is heated undei gicat piessuie until the molecules oC the heavier 
oils aic ci.icted Raw mateiials that wcie toimeily only suitable Coi fucl-oil are now 
used ioi gasoline 
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mg rams cause little rivulets to form deep gullies The top soil is 
washed down the hillsides to the nearest stream 

Experts say that to prevent river floods there must be “up stream 
contiol ’’ Water must be contiolled at its souice In 1936, Congress 
passed the Flood Contiol Act, providing for the improvement of 
rivers, foi flood control, lor the investigation of watei sheds, for the 
measurement of run-ofi watei, water retardation, and soil eiosion 



U S Bureau of Reclamafion 


Digging the All-American Canal which brings water from Boulder Dam to irrigate 
the rich Imperial Valley. This is a proiect of the U S Bureau of Reclamation 

Our Effoits at Reclamation. Much of the land west of the looth 
meridian is fertile, but it is a dry and and region, lacking proper 
lamfall To date we have reclaimed about 25 million acres of land 
thioiigh irrigation, and the National Resources Board estimates that 
anothei 25 million acres are available for reclamation 

Among die iingation projects in use aie the Roosevelt Dam in 
Aiizona, the Shoshone Dam m Wyoming, Arrow Rock Dam m Idaho, 
Elephant Butte Dam m New Mexico, and Boulder Dam located on 
the Colorado River between Nevada and Arizona Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams, on the Columbia Rivei, are viitually completed 
The federal government otms these dams, trhich arc managed by the 
Buieau of Reclamation of the Department of the Inteiior 
Are Reclamation Schemes Successful? During the eighties and there- 
aftei the Ameiican public was oversold on the exaggerated vntues of 
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reclatnation through irrigation Speculative land companies, railroads, 
and Chambers ol Commerce painted losy pictures of abundant crops, 
perpetual sunshine, the freedom fioin worry about lainfall, and the 
pleasure derived from watering one’s own faim Experience shows, 
however, that the cost of producing crops is higher when the faimer 
has to buy water Nor are the crops moie abundant than on other good 
farm lands. 

Reclamation projects, aside from Boulder Dam, have cost the federal 
government over $227,000,000 This is 175 per cent over the original 
estimates made ‘by engineers The greater part of these projects have 
not been successful The National Resources Board lists the difficul- 
ties as follows (1) a poo) selection of settlers, (2) poor adjustment in 
the number and size of faims and types of farming, (3) tax-delin- 
quency, (4) tenancy 

Reclamation, to be succcsslul, must enable land owners to meet 
then taxes and water payments Iriigation projects can only become 
a national asset if they succeed in stabilizing communities 

Hydroelectrical Power The great demand lor electrical energy in 
the United States has led to the building of gigantic generating sta- 
tions at the power sites on many of our gieat rivers Our capacity 
for generating electiical powei derived h'om water has increased from 
a total of 440,000 hoisepower in 1902 to 18,600,000 horsepower in 
1940 There is still a tremendous amount of water power available in 
this country It is possible to inciease greatly our hydroelectrical en- 
eigy by developing remaining water power sites, estimated potentially 
at 38 million hoisepower 

Twenty years ago it was impossible to transmit electricity over 200 
miles, but with the development of inoie jiowerful stations, and long- 
distance transmission lines, it is now possible to convey energy many 
hunch eds of miles This is more economical than transporting coal 
from mines to power jrlants Furthermoie, water supplies are being 
continually replenished, while our coal reserves are limited It should 
be understood that ivith oui present resources, water poiver can never 
enlnely lejilace fuel joowei Hydioelcctiic and mineral luel generating 
plants must be considered complementaiy sources of poiver. By devel- 
oping ivatei poivei we conserve the scarcer fuel materials — petroleum, 
natural gas, and higli-giade coal 

Some Important Federal Projects The federal government has sev- 
eial purposes m develojnng dams For instance, Fort Peck Dam on 
the Missouii Ri\ei was built for hood control The primary purpose 
of Bouldei Dam was irrigation ol land The principal objective of 
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Bonneville Dam was to promote navigation, the development oL elec- 
trical eneigy is secondaiy The dams on the Tennessee River aie being 
built for poTver, navigation, and flood control 

We must point out here that theie is a distinction between poiver 
and water conservation Watei conservation dams are used for flood 
control and are not effective for power puiposes They are designed to 
maintain an even flow of water A power dam needs such an even 
flow to be effective, but its mam job is not to stoie watei but to ex- 
tract eneigy from its fall A good river system, hoivever, needs both 

1 Tennessee Valley Authority In 1917 the ledeial* govciument 
authorized the building of two laige dams on the Tennessee River to 
generate electricity for the luanufactiiie of nitrates, which were essen- 
tial for the production of high explosives The Wilson Dam ivas com- 
pleted in 1925, but nitiates were nevei manufactured Aftei ^eais of 
debate, the Tennessee Valley Authority was created, contiolled, and 
administrated by three men The following objectives weie set up 
(i) development of the Tennessee River for navigation, (2) flood con- 
trol, (3) the generation of electrical powei, (4) the piopei me of mar- 
ginal lands, (5) leforestation, and (6) the economic and social well- 
being of the people living in the rivei basin It was also planned to 
build ten additional major dams with power plants to generate 660,000 
kilowatt hours of electucity at a cost of ajipioximately 350 million 
dollars 

The government has thus undei taken a gigantic social and economic 
experiment which will affect diiectly two and one-half million people 
Model towns and new community centers have been built Many small 
towns and rural distiicts have ahcacly benefited by cheaper electricity 
and a highei standard of living 

2 Boulder Dam II may seem inconsistent to build a reclamalion 
project on a desert many miles from industrial centeis But Bouldet 
Dam will affect the welfaie of millions of people II was completed 
m 1936 and reaches a height of 727 leet above the bed of the iivei 
The impounded waters of the Colorado form the woild’s hugest arti- 
ficial lake, which is 1 15 miles long and 8 miles wide The power house 
has 15 water turbines, each 1 15,000 producing horsepower, and two of 
55,000 making a total of 1,835,000 liorsepower 

Bouldei Dam was built with a multiple-purpose progiam, (1) irii- 
gation, (2) flood control, (3) city water supplies, and (4) the generation 
of electrical energy Minor purposes include leci cation, legulatmg 
the liver, and improvement of navigation Water liom the nvei is 
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carried by the All-American Canal to the rich Imperial Valley of 

California 

Private Enterprise or Government Ownership. There are many 
different opinions about the power industry One is that all water 
power piojects should be owned and operated by the government 
Another view is that power generated for public use should remain 
m the hands of private enterprise as a private monopoly Still an- 
othei, voiced by Piesident Roosevelt, contends that private and public 
power plants should operate side by side, so that the cost ot generating 
electricity under government ownership may be set up as a “yardstick” 
to measure the lates charged by utility corporations 

The British follow this plan They call it the “grid” system Both 
private and public utilities aie co-ordinated and operated under a 
Central Electrical Board A similar system has been developed m 
Sweden 

Conclusion Our conservation problems include land, forests, mm- 
eials, and water Rather than curtail our use of our resources, con- 
seivation should help us to use them wisely and, in some cases, to 
increase them Some of our resouices are abundant, others are limited 
and, unless we practice conservation, they will not serve futuie needs. 
We must adopt conseivation policies that will help us to maintain a 
balance between our present needs and those of future generations 

Unit Summary 

Agriculture and conservation are closely linked Both aie based on 
the use of America’s natural lesouiccs These resources, developed 
(though, as we now see, with much waste) by our pioneering fore- 
fathers, have been the reasons for our high standard of living Since 
one of democracy’s aims is to raise the plane of living of all the 
people, our concern for the farmer and lor conservation is real and 
reasonable We often think ol the heiitage of America as the sum 
of the tangible and intangible values bestowed on us We must re- 
member that we have the duty of handing it on Let us be sure that 
this heiitage to the future demociacy is not a bare and sterile coun- 
try This IS the meaning of conservation 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Tiy to use these woids in relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest land-use planning, the United States Forest Service, sustained- 
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yield management, stiip-inming, erosion, black blizzards, water conseiva- 
tion distiicts, ledamation, Tennessee Valley Authoiity, giid system 

INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

2 a. Why IS the land still oui most impoitant lesource? b. What are the 
basic elements of our National Farm Piogram? c Explain the term land- 
use planning d What is the forest problem of the nation? e Describe the 
methods that have been developed to conseive our foiests f What aie the 
functions of the United States Forest Service? g What is a possible forest 
23 iogiam foi the future? h. Why is the coal industiy refcired to as a sick 
industry? i Why do we Lace a slioitage of pettoleum in the neai futuie? 
] How can we conserve our petioleum icsources? k. Flow can we jnevent 
eiosion by water conseivation? 1. Explain reclamation and show why these 
jaiojccts are not always successful m What use have we made of hydio- 
clectrical power? n For what different uses were the Tennessee Valley 
Authoiity and Boulder Dam cieated? 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. William J Bryan once said, “The great cities rest upon our fertile 
plains Bum down your cities and leave our farms, and your cities will 
spiing nil again as li by magic, but destioy oui faims, and the glass will 
glow 111 the stiects of every city m the cotmtiy” What did he mean? b. 
Forests occujiy an imyiortant place in conservation, both as an agency of 
conservation and as a natural rcsouicc Explain c. Competition m the 
coal industry has resulted in over-production and xvastc, low wages and 
uncertain emploYment for miners Is this a good aigument foi goseinment 
ownership ol coal mines? d If oui oil resouices are rapidly approaching 
exhaustion, does this mean wc will have to live m a country without 
automobiles? e Why aie water conseivation dams an impoitant pait of 
the conservation program? 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Investigation Write to the United States Department of Agriculture 
for a cojay of the jaamphlet. Achieving a Balanced Agncultwe Outline 
the outstanding jihases of the farm pioblcm and jaresent them to the class 

5 Oral Report. Foi further information on land planning, consult Ayers 
Biinser, Ow Use of the Land^ chap vni Summaiize your findings and 
leport to the class 

6 Pioject Write to the United States Forest Seivice, Division of Inlorraa- 
tion and Education, Washington, D C , to secure a copy of Wood — The 
Maieiial of a Thousand Uses Prepare your information so that it may 
be displayed on the classroom bnlletm board 
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CHAPTER 32 


TAXATION PROVIDES THE REVENUE OF GOVERNMENT 

The Supreme Court has said, "The power to tax is the one great power upon 
which the whole national fabric rests It is not only the power to destroy, 

but the power to keep alive " Taxes are necessary and the services for which 
they pay are valuable However, the most important element of any tax system 
must be |ustice. 

'k'kiK'k'k-k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k-k-k'k'k'k-k'k'k'kic^-kic'k'ki^'k'k'k-k'k'k-kiv'kir 

What Is a Just System or Taxation? 

Principles of Taxation. A famous economist defines a Lax thus 
“A tax IS a compulsoiy contiibution fioni the peison to the govern- 
ment to defiay tlie expense incuirccl m the common mteiest of all, 
without refeience to the special benefits confeiied”i All of which 
means that a tax is money laised to run the goveinment Ordmatily 
we think of a contiibution as being given ivillmgly Here it is com- 
pulsory Used in this definition, it means that all are compelled to 
contribute to those activities ivhich lelate to the common interest 
Taxes are not collected for any special group of citizens Likeivise, 
taxes must be spent only for public purposes The special benefits le- 
ferred to in the definition will be discussed later 

Adam Smith, a Scotch professoi at the University of Edinburgh in 
the eighteenth centuiy, and fathei of political economy, laid down 
four piinciples of a just tax system These aie - 

1 Ability The subject of eveiy state should contribute to the sup- 
poit of his government, as nearly as possible, in piopoition to 
his lespective ability 

2 Ceitamty The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought 
to be certain, and not arbitiaiy The tune and manner of pay- 
ment and the quantity to be paid should be certain 

3 Convenience Eveiy tax ought to be levied at the time, or m the 
mannei ivhich is most likely to be convenient foi the contributor 
to pay It 

4 Economy Every tax ought to lie so continued as both to take out 

IE R \ Scligm.in E'<^nv‘> tn Taxaiwn, New Voik The Macmill.iii Compnni 

- Vclain Smith, The Wettlllt oj Rdok 1, th,ip d 
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and to keep out of: the pockets oi the people as little as possible 
over and above what it brings into the public treasury of the 
state 

Compare these principles laid down by Adam Smith with a modern 
tax system outlined by a tax commission tor the state ol Minnesota 
in 1936 These ai'e- 

1 All persons should be taxed in proportion to their ability to pay 

2 Persons and property should pay taxes, according to the value of 
the benefits and services, to the unit of government which fur- 
nishes the seivice. 

3. As many citizens as possible should be required to pay some sort 
of a direct personal tax to the government under which they live 
and from which they receive personal lieiiefits and services 

4 The tax system should be productive enough under economical 
administration to meet the essential needs of government. 

Notice that in the Minnesota plan both the abihty-to-pay and the 
benefit theory are advocated Theie is also piovnsion that as many 
citizens as are able should pay .some peisonal tax 

Any tax system that is sound must meet a mimbei of reqiuiements 
(1) Taxes must be just and equitable They must not bin den any one 
class of people. (2) Taxes should encourage industry m production 
that IS socially useful, rather than discouiage it (3) The tax system 
should be elastic so that it may be easily adjusted to produce such 
revenues as conditions require (4) Taxes slioiild be used only for 
services that aie socially useful (5) The rules which establish the basis 
foi taxes and the tax levy should be definite so that no taxpayer shall 
be shown favois by arbitiary olficials 

Theories of Taxation. 1 T/ie Benefit TJicoiy One way to levy 
taxes would be accoiding to the benefits leceived The actual benefits 
which people receive, however, are hard to measure Suppose A has 
a family of five childien to raise and educate B, a bachelor, with no 
children, may aigue tliai he should not be taxed to educate someone 
else’s children C may likewise contend that his children are being 
sent to a private school, therefore he is paying twice B and C are 
nevertheless indirectly benefited because they can live in a law- 
abiding community and hire better educated and more efficient 
woikmen — all because they help to educate the children of those who 
cannot afloid to pay foi it themselves Our democratic philosophy, 
howevei, is based on the theory tliat every child deserves an educa- 
tion at public expense. 

Examples of direct benefits received from taxes can also be given 
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Those who cross certain bridges pay a toll which is a tax, and hence 
they receive the dnect benefit of using the budge Theie aie many 
other examples of dnect benefits lesultmg irom payment, such as 
tees, licenses, and special assessments 


Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 


One source of government revenue— licenses Here on official in an Illinois court 
house IS issuing fishing licenses Funds from this source are usually used to support 
State Departments of Conservation 


On the tvhole, the benefit theory is not practicable It is hard to 
measure the benefits one receives horn public schools. It is no easier to 
measuie benefits which the urban dweller receives from a national 
agricultural program It is bal'd to measure the benefits you receive 
from protection afforded by an adequate defense system Only an 
expel t after much study could determine accurately the exact benefits 
which anyone receives from most government services 

2 Ability-to-Pay Theory Since benefits cannot be measured in 
teims of money, we must look for another principle The one ivhicli 
IS recognized universally as fair and just is the ability-to-pay theory 
Those who have more mateiial ivealth and income must assume a 
larger proportionate share of government expenses Taxes levied on 
the ability-to-pay theory are measured in several ways Thus taxes 
levied on property at the same rate are said to be proportional Sup- 
pose A owns a house worth $2,500 B’s house is worth $9,000 If the 
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tax rate on the assessed value o£ property is 00 per $100, then A pays 
$75 and B pays $270 in taxes Taxing pioperty according to fixed 
rates, however, may not be taxation according to one’s ability to pay. 
If A has $500 m cash in the bank, he has only $425 left after paying 
his taxes If B has $5,000 in the bank, he has $4,730 remaining. Each 
person pays in proportion to the value of his house instead of to his 
total wealth Nor does property always yield the same return A busi- 
ness worth $10,000 may yield a productive income on the investment 
A faim worth $10,000 may leave its owner land poor 

There is, howevei, a way to tax according to one’s ability to pay 
taxes That is to increase the rate of taxation as a person’s income in- 
creases This IS called progressive taxation Assume, for instance, that 
A has an income of $2,000, B’s income is 1 10,000 and C’s income is 
$100,000 The respective lates of taxation may be 2 per cent, 5 per 
cent, and 15 per cent. Then A’s tax bill is $40, B’s is $500, and C’s is 
$15,000 This system of taxation is now used to tax estates, inherit- 
ances, gifts, and incomes 

A legressivc tax grows proportionately less as one’s ability to pay 
increases Taxes on commodities act regressively If A makes $1,000 
annually and spends $800 on food and clothing, then a sales tax of 
3 per cent would cost him $24 B, on the other hand, earns $6,000, but 
spends the same as A on necessities. A is taxed 2 4 per cent of his total 


JALET TAX EFFECT ON TME POOR ANO RICH 


THE POOR, MAN PAVr MORE IN PROPORTION 

TO MU' income than the rich man 


POOR MAN EARNT 
$1,000 A VEAR — 
AND J-PENaX $ aOOi^ 
FORCLOTHINS AND 
FOOD , SALES TAX 
PAID IJ' $24- OR 
2.4 PER CENT OF 
TOTAL INCOME' 


RICH MAN EARNJ* 

$6,000 A year 
and xpend/ same 
— AlT poor man 

BUT TAX IX ONLY 
.04 PER CENT OF 
TOTAL INCOME- 
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income, while B’s share is only 04 per cent of his total income Sales 
taxes are therefore legaided as legiessive The poor man pays more in 
pioportion to his income than the iich man 

Some of the Tax Terms You Should Know. 1 Fees, licenses, and 
special assessments are consideied part of the tax structure They are 
compulsory contrihutions based upon the direct benefit theory A 
fee IS chaiged for some special service, such as securing a passport to 
travel abroad Licenses are required for two purposes, (a) to collect 
revenue, and (b) for regulatory purposes Automobile licenses yield 
large revenues Doctors and lawyers must secure a license to practice 
their professions The public mteiest may demand control of certain 
activities, such as licensing drug stores to sell narcotics Special assess- 
ments are imposed for public improvements like sidewalks, sewers, 
and watermains, as they confer benefits by improving property 

2 A poll tax IS a head tax levied at a flat rate Some states tax only 
males, others both sexes The rates vary from fi 00 to $3 00 per person 
Many sotitheim states require a poll tax receipt as a voting qualifica- 
tion The money raised from this source is insignificant The tax has 
little relationship to benefits or ability to pay The poll tax, however, 
does have possibilities If raised to $5 00 or |io 00 for each person it 
might act as a minimum income tax, thereby making everyone con- 
scious of having a direct share in bearing government costs Otherwise 
the tax should be abolished 

3 A severance tax is one that is placed upon natural resources, 
such as timber xvhen cut, or coal tvhen mined The purpose of this 
tax IS to prevent the rvaste of our natural resources and to regulate 
the out-put Some states have exempted forest lands fiom taxation in 
order to conserve our lapidly diminishing timber resouices Taxes on 
these lands are reduced as long as the trees remain standing The prop- 
erty tax IS applied after the trees have been cut and the true value of 
the timber is known Hotvever, the severance tax is not wholly suc- 
cessful as a means of conserving resources, especially timber resources ^ 

4 Tax evasion means that a person is trying to avoid paying his 
full share of taxes This is sometimes accomplished by giving a dis- 
honest account of personal property, cash on hand, jewelry, stocks and 
bonds A person may evade the filing of his income tax returns, or he 

1 The laws of Massachusetts and WisLonsm pcimit you to apply for a seveiance lax for 
your timbei lands Assume that the assessed valuation of this land, by application of the 
scveiance tax, is leduccd fiom Isas 00 to oo an acic The tax olTicials, neveithelcss, 
must still meet the expenses of then political subdivisions To get aioiind the severance 
tax, they laise the assessed valuation of your other holdings, such as buildings and per- 
sonal piopcity In the end, you aie still paying the same amount in taxes 
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may falsify the report The federal government has been unusually 
successful in tracking doira such income tax evadeis as A1 Capone, 
Waxy Gordon, and Tom Pendergast 

5 Tax avoidance is accomplished by several methods. This can be 
done legally by giving part of youi income to a church, a college, or by 
pui chasing tax-exempt securities On the other hand, clever lawyers 
sometimes shoiv iheir clients how to take advantage of technicalities 
of the law to avoid the payment of income taxes. A wealthy man 
might make a corporation out of his family Cases are known m which 
iich men have incorporated their yachts, stables and racing horses, 
country estates, and other private buddings in order to avoid paying 
income taxes Corpoiation taxes must be paid, but they are cheaper 
than income taxes The government has passed laivs to break up these 
schemes, where the intent to defraud is clear 

Tin: General Property Tax 

General Property Taxes General property consists of land, houses, 
buildings, and fuiniture There are two kinds of general property, 
(i) real property, xvhich consists of land and all of its improvements, 
and (2) peisonal property, which can be either tangible or intangible 
Tangible piopeity consists of all movable wealth winch is visible and 
the value of which can easily he assessed Some tangible things are 
hoises, faim implements, pianos, refrigerators, and watches Intangible 
piopeity consists of stocks, bonds, mortgages, and bank accounts These 
are sometimes hidden from tax assessing officials Certain classes of 
property are tax exempt, such as churches, hospitals, schools, colleges, 
and charitable institutions 

Taxes on gcneial property were adopted in America when wealth 
consisted mostly of land This tax still foims the basic source of 
revenue for cities, totvns, counties, and school districts The states re- 
ceive about one-tenth of the taxes collected on property, the federal 
government leceires none Taxes on property produce fairly steady 
sources of levenue in normal times During the depression, however, 
mounting tax delinquencies forced states to adopt other tax producing 
measures, such as the sales tax, to relieve the burden placed upon 
real estate 

The amount of wealth a man owns is said to be fair measure of 
his ability to pay taxes But propeity is not ahvays a*true measure of 
one’s leal wealth A dishonest peison, who owns only intangible 
wealth, may seek to evade taxes by not declaring it On the other 
hand, taxes on iaim land usually remain the same during periods of 
depression, although farm income shrinks 
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1 How Piope-ity Is Assessed The assessor is usually an elected 
official who makes assessments on property each yeai He apjriaiscs 
the value o£ all property within, his jurisdiction which is subject to 
taxation The tax assessoi, or his assistants, visits property owners and 
lists their holdings on a tax torm Assessment is based upon a “lair 
maiket value,” or “true value in money ” Values may change £iom 
year to year, but propoi tionately they aie the same foi all people The 
total value o£ everyone’s piopcity, within the area is called the as- 
sessed valuation The tax levy is the amount of money to be laised by 
the gencial property tax Apportionment is the distiibution of the 
amount to be laised foi the state, the county, oi other jiolitical sub- 
divisions When property values are placed upon the official recoids, 
they are said to be lecoided on the tax duplicate 

Even though they swear that their tax statement is true, many peo- 
ple do not declare all their property, such as cash, diamonds, jewehy, 
and valuable pictures New York and Ohio have abolished all taxes on 
personal property, and make up their levcnues fiom some other 
source. Several other states have lowered the lates on intangibles to 
such an extent that citi/ens ivill have little cause to perjure them- 
selves by making false statements 

2 Difficulties of Assessment Many piactical difficulties arise in the 
assessment of property It is hard to determine the true value of a 
running foot of property on a main thoroughfare of a large city Nor 
is It easy to assess costly machinery in heavy industiy There are many 
forms of coijaorate ivealth, such as oil pipe lines, lines lor transmuting 
high-poweied electrical energy,^ huge manufacturing plants with ex- 
pensive machineiy, upon which it is chnicult to place a fair value 

In many cases the assessor does not have the insiglit and intelligence 
which, combined with exjieiience, should make him an expeit m 
judging property Furtlieimore, because the salary is small, the office 
does not attract able men The assessor may not use scientific methods 
to make assessments He may be a politician who favois his friends and 
hopes for le-election Recent studies show some evidence of bribery 
and the use of political favois as dishonest rewards to secure lower 
assessments Some state tax commissions have raised the standard of 
efficiency by holding tax conferences for assessors, by issuing tax 
manuals, and by giving advice thiough correspondence Wisconsin 
has set up an organization of regional property supei vision districts, 
each in chaige of a state supervisor, who forms a link between the 
assessors and the state tax commission This has accomplished a great 
deal in raising the level of efficiency in the assessment of property. 

^ Public utilities aie requiied to pay a fianchise tax in addition to the pioperty tax 
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Because our tax systems lack uniform methods of administration, 
there is much variation in assessments between the counties and town- 
ships of the same state. Assessors sometimes place low values on prop- 
erty so that the state will receive a smaller share of tax money from 
their own county than from surrounding ones Some states have set up 
Boards of Equalization which have the power to level off unequal 
assessments Some counties and cities have Boards of Tax Appeals, or 
Boards of Revision of Assessment to which the taxpayer can appeal 
from the assessor’s evaluation if he believes it unjust. 

3 Fixing the Tax Rate Fixing the tax late is really quite simple 
Assume that the town of Greenville must raise f 100,000 in taxes The 
various political subdivisions have fixed then budgets, and the town 
must raise the proper apportionment foi each as follows: 

The State’s Apportionment is S 5,000 

The County’s - is S 20,000 

The School’s - is $ 25,000 

The City’s - is $ 50,000 


Total is Si 00,000 

The value of the property on the tax duplicate for Greenville is 
$4,000,000 The tax rate is computed by dividing $100,000 by 
$4,000,000 This equals $ 025, which is frequently expressed as 25 mills 
for each dollai This term can further be expressed as 

$ 025 for each 8 i 00 

8 25 - - 8 10 00 

8 2 50 - - $ 100.00 

$2500 - - 81,00000 

4 How Taxes Are Paid The tax bills are sent out by the county or 
city neasuiei thioiigh the mails Taxes may be paid to this officer, 
01 to an authorized local bank, winch forwards it to the tax collector 
Taxes on real property are usually payable in two installments The 
state law hxes an aibitraiy date as the deadline when all taxes must 
be paid or they are declared delinquent A penalty and interest is 
charged on back taxes If delinquent for a certain length of time — two 
to loui years — the propeity is sold at public auction by the county 
sheriff foi the taxes Dining the depression many states waived the 
penalty and interest if a taxpayer paid a small amount on installments 
as evidence of his good faith to pay all taxes when he was able. This 
saved many propeity oivners from luin. 
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Other Forms of Taxation 

Business Taxes, i Corporation Taxes In igog Congress began to 
tax corpoiation incomes The hist law levied a flat rate on corporation 
income In iggb the law was drastically changed An undistributed- 
profits tax was levied on such sums of money as weie earned profits, 
but not distributed to the stockholders Hence, if a company made a 
profit of a million dollars and paid out only one-half of it in dividends, 
then $500,000 would be considered a surplus The normal corporation 
tax late under the ig36 law was 15 per cent plus a maximum undis- 
tributed-profits tax of 27 per cent — a total of 42 per cent Piior to 
this, stockholders were glad to have dividends held back, as they weie 
not considered taxable income It is claimed that officeis of corpora- 
tions have used these non-taxable surpluses to expand factories need- 
lessly, or to speculate in doubtful financial ventures The law dis- 
couraged such unwise investments as were made in the “loaimg 
twenties ” Under the new law, profits of a coiporation had to be paid 
to the true owners under penalty of a heavy tax 

Corporation taxes have been revised from time to time Late in 
ig4i they were drastically increased to raise revenue for defense 
Corporations whose net earnings total more than $25,000 a year ivill 
continue to pay a normal tax of 24 per cent Those eainmg less pay 
a graduated tax fiom 15 to 19 jaer cent A suitax of 6 per cent is 
levied on incomes up to $25,000, and 7 per cent on all m excess of 
that figuie The new law repeals the 10 per cent defense lax 

The rates on excess profits also have been increased The following 
table gives the comparative rate 




Old Law 

New Law 

Amount of Excess Profits 

{Per Cent) 

{Per Cent) 

First 

$ 20,000 

25 

35 

Second $ 30,000 

30 

40 

Third 

$ 50,000 

35 

45 

Fourth 

55150,000 

40 

50 

Fifth 

$250,000 

45 

55 

Sixth 

$500,000 

50 

60 

These taxes on corporations aie 

expected to 

yield $1,404,400,000 


2 Capital Gains Taxes Taxes on capital gains are levied by both 
federal and state governments Hence, if you buy a share of stock 
and sell it at a piofit of $500 you must pay a tax on the gain Or, it 
you buy a house for $5,000 and sell it for $10,000 duiing inflated 
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piices, your capital gain of $5,000 is taxable The law tvas clianged in 
1938 to tax more heavily the gains lealized on business transactions 
fiom capital assets held less than nineteen months Certain losses 
made iiom the sale or exchange of depreciated property may be 
deducted 

3 Payroll Taxes Taxes collected under the Social Security Act of 
1936 are called payroll taxes The law imposes two distinct and sepa- 
late taxes (1) an income tax upon employees, (2) an excise tax upon 
employeis. 

Certain classes oL labor, agiicultiiral and domestic service, aie ex- 
empt from these taxes All payments are made by the employei to the 
Buieau of Internal Revenue This tax money is thrown into the gen- 
eral fund and used to help pay the ordinary running expenses of the 
government Government bonds aie issued to the extent of this tax 
money to build up leseive funds However, the taxing poiver of the 
government must be used to make payments on the interest and prin- 
cipal of these bonds Nearly 740 million dollais were collected in 1938 
which ivas an increase of 180 per cent over the previous yeai 

These taxes rest solely upon the benefit principle Tlie benefits 
gained ivill be in old-age pensions and unemployment insurance The 
incidence (final resting place of a tax) of this tax is upon (he woikei, 
or upon the consumei il the cost of goods is inci eased to compensate 
the employer 

4 Miscellaneous Federal Revenues The federal government re- 
ceives levenne horn a number ol minor sources, such as taxes on 
national banks, the sale and rental ol public lands, fines for violations 
of the federal latv, fees for copyiights, patents, naturalization, and 
immigiation In addilion, money is received from postal receipts and 
the operation ol public eutei prises such as ihe Panama Canal, the 
Alaskan Railroad, liouldei Dam, and Tennessee \'^allcy Autliority 

Imposts and Excises. Ccmgiess is given tlie constitutional authority 
to levy taxes on impoils (goods entering the count! y) and excises 
(taxes levied on domestic sale or pioduction of commodities) These 
taxes inusL be levied unihnmly tlnoughout the United States The 
taxes on impoi ted goods are also called customs duties When placed 
upon the value of the goods, they are called ad valorem duties A 
good example is a duty on diamonds Each diamond is valuable 111 
itself and the duty is theiefoie paid on the value of each A specific 
duty, however, is levied on bulk, volume, or weight A specific duty 
would be levied on gram by the bushel The money raised from cus- 
toms at one time was the most important source of revenue for the 
federal government The high point was reached in 1927 when gross 
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receipts totaled ovei 600 million doHats Now it provides only a small 
pait o£ the total tax money collected In 1938 leceipts horn customs 
were only 359 million dollars, about 15 pei cent ol the total tedeial 
tax leceipts 

Excise taxes are levied upon a gi'eat many commodities Like cus- 
toms duties, they are indirect taxes and easily collected. In 1937 the 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Lange 
Customs IS a source of federal revenue These inspectors are working at the 

U S Mexican border 


federal govcinment collected neaily 600 million dollais fiom liquor 
users, and ovei 550 million dollars from tobacco sales Taxes on gaso- 
line and lubiicating oil yielded nearly 228 million dollais, theatci 
admissions 17 million, matches 7 million, playing cards 4 million, 
and cheiving gum neaily a million dollars Tins gives us a fairly ac- 
curate picture of our spending habits 

The Income Tax. The first income tax to be passed in the United 
States ivas levied m 1861 to help defray the expenses of the Civil 
War The courts upheld this act as constitutional In 1894 another 
federal income tax law was passed, but the Siipi'eme Couit of the 
United States, by a decision of 5 to 4, declared the act unconstitutional, 
on the ground that it was a direct tax and must be apportioned accord- 
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mg to the population Agitation was immediately begun for an in- 
come tax amendment to the Constitution The Sixteenth Amendment 
(Income tax) became effective m 1913. 

Taxes on personal incomes inci eased in late 1941, in order to meet 
the expense of the gigantic defense programs Exemptions were 
lowered lor the qualified heads of families from fa, 000 to 1 1,500, 
and for single persons from. $800 to $750 An exemption of I400 is 
still granted foi each child under eighteen Money paid out for 
chanties, inteiest, property taxes, and earnings fiom government 
secuiities may also be deducted The normal tax of 4 pei cent on 
individuals is not changed, but surtaxes start witli the first dollar ol 
taxable income 

As an example, take the case of Henry Jones, single and earning 
14,000 a year. He is paying an income tax of 'i?84 this year, but next 
year he will pay $346 50 

This IS how the tax against the 1941 income of Jones is figured 
He will have a personal exemption of .1750 He may still receive an 
earned income credit of 10 per cent, or $400, but it will apply only 
ivith regard to his normal tax He will have to pay 6 per cent surtax 
on the hist $2,000 in excess of his exemption, and 9 per cent on the 
remaining $1,250 The normal tax of 4 per cent is figured on $2,850 
Let us take this transaction step by step 

TAXES ON JONES’ 1941 INCOME 


Mormal Tax 

Jones’ income 3f4000 

Personal Exemption $750 

Earned income credit (10%) $400 

’i'otal of non-taxable income I1150 


S2850 

Income $2850, subject to normal tax at 4% Si 14 00 

Suitax 

Jones’ income S4000 

Personal exemption S yjO 


Income subject to surtax 553250 

Smtax on first S2000 at 6% $12000 

Suitax on lemaining $1250 at 9% $112 50 

Total surtax 


Total of Jones’ federal income tax 


$346 50 
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The surtax is increased in all brackets. Aftei $22,000 ol taxable 
income, the rate goes up in bigger jumps to '77 per cent on income 
in excess ot 155,000,000 Next year taxpayeis ivhose incomes do not 
total more than 13,000 can go to their post office where a posted 
chart will show what the average tax is tor each I525 bracket between 
$750 and $3,000 Deductions tor contributions are arbitrauly aver- 
aged at 10 per cent ot the income. 

The reduced exemptions will cause an additional 4,930,000 persons 
to file income tax letuins in March 1942 It is estimated that 2,275,000 
ot these ivill have to pay taxes Tax collections on personal incomes 
aie laised about 50 per cent from $2,223,300,000 to ,$3,367,900,000 
This new tax burden falls most heavily on people with incomes under 
$15,000 They will pay from two to eight times more than they paid 
in 1941 

In 1929 the Bmeau of Internal Revenue reported 513 persons irith 
incomes of $1,000,000 or over, 61 in 1936 and 48 in 1938 Revenue 
derived fiom personal incomes in 1940 totaled over $2,100,000,000 or 
23 per cent of the total tax collected In addition personal income 
taxes weie collected by 30 states and Hawaii 

Income taxes are one of the best methods of taxing based upon 
the ability to pay principle These taxes are dnect and cannot be 
shifted The rates are elastic, which means they can be raised or 
lowered, depending upon economic conditions and our government’s 
need for money The law allows libeial exemptions foi the protection 
of the trage earner 

Taxes on Wealth. 1 Inheritance and Es! ale Taxes Inheritance and 
estate taxes are levied upon the property of a deceased peison An 
inheritance tax is put upon that shaie of property which goes to each 
heir 1 An estate tax is levied upon the net proceeds of an individual 
estate The federal government taxes only estates, while most states 
tax inheritances The fedeial government exempts estates below 
$40,000 after all debts and expenses are paid A 2 per cent lax is 
levied on the first $10,000 over the exempted amount The rate in- 
creases thereafter, with a maximum of 70 per cent on estates valued 
at $50,000,000 or over In 1938 the federal government collected about 
$380,000,000 from this source. All states except Nevada levy cither 
estate or inheritance taxes, 7 levy only estate taxes, the remaining 40 
states levy both taxes The federal government gives libeial credit by 
permitting deductions on death duties paid to the states This is done 

iHeus are qC three kinds — direct ^husband, wife, children, and .mcestois) collateral 
(brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, nephews, cousins, etc), and strangers The rates and 
exemptions vary with each class of heirs. 
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to encourage unifoimity in state laws Under the federal law of 1941, 
the tax begins at 3 per cent on the first $5,000 of taxable estate, though 
the $40,000 exemption remains as before 

2 Gift Taxes Taxes are levied upon gifts to prevent wealthy peo- 
ple fiom disposing of their foitunes before death to escape the pay- 
ment of inheritance and estate taxes. It is much cheaper to give prop- 
erty away than to bequeath it after death, for the rates are only about 
three-fourths the amount of the estate tax Taxes cannot be avoided 
by spreading gifts over a peiiod of years Gifts under $5,000 to any 
one person during any one year aie exempt Records of all gifts are 
kept and a total exemption of $40,000 is permitted but once. The 
rates on gifts begin at il/4 per cent on the first $10,000 above the 
exemption, the highest rate being 52 5 pei cent for gifts over $50,000 
Total receipts for the federal government horn this source in 1938 
were about $35,000,000 

3 Benefits of Death Duties and Gift Taxes Taxes on inheritances, 
estates, and gifts aie direct taxes levied on the ability to pay They 
are not easily shifted The net values are easy to assess and the taxes 
are easy to collect These taxes have a social significance, for the gov- 
ernment uses them to distribute concentiated foitunes Arguments 
against death duties are that when one or two persons inherit some 
established business firm, the heirs may have to sell it to pay imposed 
taxes It has been proposed that wealthy men insure then estates for 
sums large enough to cover death duties, thereby preventing embar- 
rassment to heirs 

The Sales Tax. A tax that is applied to the retail transactions of 
commodities and merchandise is called a general sales tax If you live 
in a state ivhich levies a sales tax, then you pay it at the place -where 
you buy your meat, gioceiies, and clothing The state of Ohio, for 
instance, levies a flat rate which is collected by the merchant from 
the purchaser at the time of the sale. The Ohio rates are as follows- 


Less than 

no lax 

gl to 40^ 

I i tax 

41^1 to yojf 

2(1 tax 

7 If! to $i 08 

3^ tax 


Thus, if you buy a fountain pen for $1 00 you must pay an addi- 
tional 3 cents sales tax The merchant pioduccs a 3 cent stamp (which 
he has purchased from the county auditor), he tears it in two parts, 
thus destroying it pulilicly, and gives it to you together ivith your 
purchased goods Other states use metal tokens of a fraction of a cent 
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to prevent overcharging or underxhaiging Several states allow exemp- 
tions on food, fuel, and inexpensive clothing 

The sales tax is a child of the depression It was levied by state legis- 
latures 111 an effort to make up for declining revenues from taxes on 
pioperty Farm and real estate lobbyists brought piessure upon legis- 
lators ivith the idea that taxes should be passed along and evciyone 
should be made to pay By 1937 one-half of the states and two cities — 
New York and New Orleans — had a sales tax Revenues fiom this 
source produced “Sdoo.ooo.ooo in 1937 Tins tax has aptly been called 
a “poor man’s tax ’’ It burdens the poor because it taxes necessities 
The poor man spends moi e of his income in sales taxes than he saves 
on property taxes, because be usually oivns little real estate 

The sales tax is easy to collect, its revenues are large, its yield is 
more certain than the income tax, and its collections aie piompt 
Most economists look upon the sales tax with dislavoi It is regressive 
because it takes a larger propoition of the poor man’s income than 
the rich man’s It tends to lower the standaid of living for the low- 
income gioups It discouiages consumption at a time ivhen spending 
instead of saving is advocated It violates every piinciplc of benefits 
and ability to pay 

Conclusion. Taxes are necessary to help defiay the expenses of 
government A tax system must strive to be fair and pist The best 
principle of taxation is based on the ability-to-pay theory Such taxes 
are levied progressively and help to distribute the national income 
The income tax illustrates the abihty-to-pay piinciple Libeial 
exemptions are made on the incomes of those who work foi a living 
The tax late becomes progressively higher on the unearned incomes 
of those whose wealth is increased with little personal effort 

General property taxes still furnish most of the revenue toi state 
and local goveinnients This tax has been denounced as bad because 
(1) of the inequalities of assessment, (2) of the double taxation ivhicli 
frequently results, (3) of tbe dishonesty fostered by taxes on personal 
property and intangibles, (4) of its violation of the abihty-to-pay pim- 
ciple Some tax experts believe that greater social gams would result 
by exempting buildings and improvements and taxing only the land 
Construction and building repair would thus be encouraged to secure 
the greatest use of property Under our piesent method of taxation, 
old buildings are torn down and others permitted to decay, when 
they no longer produce incomes sufficient to meet the tax bin den 
This helps to produce slums and blighted aieas 

The general sales tax on commodities has been applied to 1 educe 
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taxes on homes and business enterprise This tax is regiessive and 
works to the disadvantage of the laborer Unless exemptions are made 
on human necessities, the sales tax works a great injustice on the 
consumer 

We can discourage the exploitation of our natural resources by tax- 
ing them only when they aie ready to be converted into socially 
useful purposes Where severance taxes are justly applied to replace 
taxes on pioperty, there is a greater incentive to conseive our natural 
heritage 

Finally, we must watch the increasing trend of indiiect taxes Law- 
makers know that we complain less if the tax is hidden in the price 
of commodities we buy These taxes, nevertheless, are a potential 
dangei if they increase to the point where they threaten our standard 
of living. 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Tiy to use tliese woids m relation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest tax, ability-to-pay theoiy, poll tax, severance tax, regressive tax, 
assessed valuation, tax late, lax levy, apportionment, tax duplicate, busi- 
ness taxes, excise taxes, sales tax, income tax, unearned income, surtax, 
inheritance tax, estate and gdt taxes 

INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

2 a. Enumerate the listed principles of taxation, and show which ones are 
the most practical for our society la .State tlic tax theoiies given, and show 
which aie moie jiisufiable to the pool man c Give examples of tax eva- 
sion and lax avoidance d. Show how general properly is assessed and 
taxed e What aie some of the taxes levied on business> f Distinguish 
between imposts and excise taxes g. Explain ihc income lax, and show how 
Its rates are progressively applied h Distinguish between inheiitance, 
estate, and gilt taxes, and show why they are not easily shifted. 

CAN YOU THINK’ 

a “The best tax is one which gets the most fcatheis out of the goose 
with the least amount of squawking ” Explain b. What results come from 
putting heavy taxes on timber, alcoholic liquor, peisonal property? c. 
Is the govcinment justified in taxing the income of coi porations, and then 
taxing the dividends as incomes of sLockholdets’ d. We now place heavy 
taxes on land impi ovements, and very little tax on the land itself How 
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would society benefit if buildings weic exempt from taxes, and idle land 
heavily taxed? e. Many new taxes devised by state legislatmes are based 
upon political expediency lathei than on one's ability to pay Explain 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4. Problem Solving. Visit your County Auditor Inquire how pioperty is 
assessed, how the tax rate is figured Ask to see the tax duplicate Sccuie 
tax loims and blanks Leain all you can about the Boaid of Tax Revision 
Name ways in which you can help to continl taxes 

5 Written Repoit. Describe in detail, with examples, the single tax theory 
ol Heniy Geoige Consult Encyclopcrdia Biitannica, Lotus E Post, What 
Is a Single Tax, The Single Tax, pamphlet (Robert Schalkcnback Founda- 
tion, 11 Park Place, New York City), J R Brown, A Plain Talk on Taxa- 
tion, pamphlet (32 Union .Square, New Yoik City) 

6 A Floor Talk Trace the history of the fecleial income tax (a) during 
the Civil War, (b) Supreme Court decision, 1895 Also see Constitution, 
Article I, Section IX, and the Sixteenth Amendment 

y Research Pxoblera Assume that you have purchased a new automobile 
(choose your make of car) You have driven it 30,000 miles in one year 
Calculate the approximate amount of taxes you have paid for opeiating 
the car during this period 

8 A Class Assignment Investigate how taxes were levied m ancient and 
medieval times, in sev'enteentli centuiy England and America See M 
S Kendrick and C H Scaver, Taxes, chaps x-xiv 

g Chart. Make a chart for each of the following items, (a) summaiy of 
U S excise tax collections (tobacco, liquor, gasoline, etc), 1941. (b) the 
number of pci sons with a net income of a million dollais a yeai 01 over 
from 1914 to 1936, (c) tables for computing peisonal income tax See the 
World Almanac, 1941, 7,157-6 • 

10 Summary. Using the headings here suggested, siimmaruc the different 
kinds of taxes levied by the national, state, and local governments, and the 
principle of taxation for each 



11 Investigation Secuic literature and study the gioss-sales transaction 
tax as advocated m the Townsend Plan Repoit to the class 

12 Debate Resolved That all sales taxes should be abolished, as they 
constitute a burden to the poor 

WE READ EROM OTHER BOOKS 

13 General Readings The following readings will give you a general 
idea of many majoi factors involved in this study Consult D C Coyle, 
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W/i}i Pay Taxes, K A Meiic, Taxes and Tax Trends, The National 
League ol Women Voteis, Washington, D C, H G Hayes, Services and 
Costs of Gooeiiment, AraiiKan Education Pi ess Pamphlet, Columbus, 
Ohio, M S. Kendiick and C H Scavei, Taxes—Bencfit and Bwden, 
Mabel Newcomer, You k\e a Taxjjaye}, The Vassar Cooperative Book- 
shop, Vassal' College, Poughkeepsie, N Y, Building /Imerm, IV, No 5, 
"Taxes”, Oin Taxes— Wkt They Buy, Public Affairs Paraphlei, No 28, 
Yotii Tfixci, Twentieth Centiuy Fund Pamphlet, E A Krug, W/i)) Taxes, 
Noith Ccntial Association Pamphlet 

14 Piopeity Tax Consult J Corbett and M Herschkowitz, Modern 
Economics, 534-37, D C Coyle, If/iy Pay Taxes, chap vii, K Ercdeiic, 
Taxes and Tax Tiends, chap v, M S Kendrick, Taxation Issues, M S 
Kendiick and C H Seaver, Taxes, chap vu, E A Kiug, W/iy Taxes, 
chap 111 

15 Income Taxes. D C CoHe, Why Fay Taxes, chaps xii, xiv, and xv, 
H Hill and R Tiigwcll, Our Economic Society and Its PwMcms, chap 
vii, K Frederic, Taxes and Tax Tiends, 39-64, M S Kendiick and C H 
beaver. Taxes, chap 111 

16 Sales Taxes Consult D C Coyle, Why Pay Taxes, chap viii, K A 
Fiedciic, Taxes and Tax Tiends, chap viii, E A King, Why Taxes, 
chap IV 



CHAPTER 33 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE IS A CONCERN OF EVERY CITIZEN 

Increased services of government mean increased costs These must be met by 
borrowing or by more and larger taxes Borrowing means greater debts, which 
may endanger the structure of our democracy Except m emergencies, the nation 
should try to pay as it goes 

'k’k'k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k'kick'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kir'k'k-k-k-k-kii: 

Benefits Received from Taxation 

Services Which We Receive for Our Taxes The taxes which we 
pay enable the government to peiform thousands of useful sei vices 
for our convenience and comfort Let us examine some of these com- 
monplace services, which most of us accept ivith little thought 

Did you ever stop to think what it would cost to employ a pnvate 
policeman to protect your propel ty? Most of us could not affoid such 
a luxury But if you ivake up m the middle of the night and heai 
someone attempting to break into your home, the police will quickly 
respond to your telephone call Your taxes pay them to piotect your 
life and property 

If one of the children m your neighborhood becomes ill with 
scarlet fever, a public health officer immediately quarantines the 
family to pi event an epidemic Your taxes pay him to take prccau- 
tionaiy measures to piotect your family, and the others in the com- 
munity from possible exposure to disease 

You may have lieaid a neighbor complain that he has paid a lot of 
money for that strip of pavement in front of his property He would 
probably be the first one to object if he had to drive in ruts and mud- 
holes Paved streets for main thoroughfares are considered a necessity 
today, and they must be paid for out of tax money 
Theie is still another striking illustration of what can be accom- 
plished with the taxes you pay Perhaps when you visited your grand- 
mothei in the country you noticed that she had no electric lights, 
running water, nor a means to dispose of seivage If you enjoy these 
conveniences in your home, your taxes have helped to pay for them 
The oiigmal cost of public utilities, such as a municipal light plant, 
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a garbage incinerator, or a sewage disposal plant, is paid for out of 
taxes 

Taxes make possible a great many other services which enrich our 
lives Your taxes pay the soldier and sailor to defend our country 
They build post offices and pay postal employees to deliver the mails 
Your taxes pay public officials to inspect the butcher’s meat, the 
grocer’s scales, and the daiiyman’s held of cattle They help to build 
public parks, playgrounds, and recreational facilities Taxes enable 
cities to maintain extensive systems of traffic lights for our safety. 
Taxes build bridges to connect highways over valleys and streams 
They pay for courts, jails, and pemtentiaiies Taxes build hospitals 
to care for those who cannot afford medical aid Public institutions are 
piovided by taxes to house the poor, the insane, the feeble-minded, 
and delinquent children Taxes provide workingmen with old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, and compensation foi injuries 
Teachers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, nuises, and embalmers are ex- 
amined and licensed by the proper authorities, who are paid from 
public revenues T axes pay for the inspection of banks, insurance com- 
panies, and restaurants, they provide for the regulation of food and 
the sale of drugs How many of these tilings would you care to give 
up if the government agreed to omit a part of your taxes? 

How Taxes Support Co-operative Community Efforts. We have all 
learned how to pioflt by pooling our efforts with each other We sup- 
port many social activities through co-operative effort, such as the 
Y M C A , a church, a lodge, a country club, or a golf couise We enjoy 
their benefits because many people, all contributing a small amount, 
make them possible 

We likewise support many private entei puses in the same manner 
For example, our public officials may grant a franchise to a gas com- 
pany This means that the company has a monopoly — no other com- 
pany can compete with it However, its activities are regulated by the 
government The company furnishes us with fuel to heat our water, 
to cook our food, and to warm out houses If laige numbers of con- 
sumers use gas and pay their bills, this piivate utility helps them to 
enjoy a convenience at a price which would be impossible except 
thiough co-opeiative effort The company makes a reasonable profit 
on Its product, and we secure services at lower costs 

In the same manner, we purchase services of a public nature 
thiough co-operation A good example is a public library Suppose 
the people in your community vote bond issues to build a new com- 
munity libiaiy It will be equipped with reading rooms, stacks to 
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house the books, conference and lecture rooms A trained personnel 
will buy and catalogue the books, magazines, pamphlets, and slides, 
and otherwise provide you with valuable educational services Foi a 
very small sum in taxes each one of us is able to use this institution 
for study, recreation, and leisure Realizing that the greatest recrea- 
tion of the American people is reading, try to imagine the cost of 
buying all of the books you read You would have to spend over 
$100 a year if you read 50 worthwhile books Compare this with the 
small amount of your tax money that is used to support youi public 
library 

Once a community project has been decided upon, tlien taxes to 
suppoit It aie compulsory If each individual was compelled to pur- 
chase his own watei system, to pave his own strip of stieet, or to edu- 
cate his own children, we would be living in slums and ignorance, 
because very few people could afford these luxuries By pooling our 
resources through taxes, we purchase services at reduced cost Eveiy- 
body enjoys them by sharing the expenses 

How Taxes Provide for Educational Opportunities. Free public 
education accounts for a large share of the recent increase m public 
expenditures With the growing sentiment against child labor, com- 
pulsory educational laws have raised the age limits for school at- 
tendance This has greatly increased the school eniollment In many 
cases the school year has been lengthened Additional physical equip- 
ment must be provided foi housing pupils More teachers must be 
employed Administrative costs have increased as curricula have been 
bioadened to meet the varied interests of child life Teachers’ salaries 
have been raised to compensate for higher costs of living, and for addi- 
tional training which they must secuie to meet higher educational 
standards Many states have set up school foundation funds, out of 
which the poorer school districts receive enough money to guarantee 
a minimum amount of education to every child Rural schools have 
also been consolidated in an effort to offer equal educational oppor- 
tunities to children on the farm In 1936 it was estimated that the 
nation spent three billion dollars for public, private, secondary, and 
higher education This constituted between 5 and 6 per cent of the 
national income In 1936 the federal government gi'anted nearly 11 
million dollars as state aid for vocational training, and over million 
dollars to agiicultuial colleges and expeiiment stations 

How Taxes Furnish Us with Public Highways Another laige item 
in government exjienditures is the construction and maintenance of 
public highways At the turn of the centuiy the money spent lor this 
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purpose was almost negligible Today, however, huge expenditures 
are required to build hard-surfaced highways We have over three 
million miles of such roads in the United States- — more than in all the 
countries of Europe. The Bureau ol Public Roads reports a motor 
vehicle registration of over 31 million automobiles — more than one 
for every five persons The registration fees on these cars amounted to 
over 400 million dollars in 1939, and the tax on gasoline consumed 
was about 870 million dollars Most of this money is spent on roads. 
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Farm Security Administration, photo by Rothstein 

One great advantage we all get from taxes is good roads. Without taxes, most 
of our roads would still be like this one in Illinois 


Ovei hall a billion dollais was used to acquire new rights of way, for 
road and bridge constiuction, and ire spent an additional 225 million 
for upkeep This is an item which will undoubtedly keep incieasmg. 
More demands ivill be made for wider roads, grade ciossing elimina- 
tions, and such features which will provide for speed and safety in 
the future 

Taxes Pay for the National Defense and Past Wars. Large sums of 
money aie spent annually by our government to maintain national 
defenses Soldicis must be supplied with food, clothing, guns, and 
ammunition The navy must have battleships, docks, and harbors 
Modern invention often makes a battleship or an airplane obsolete 
overnight Tlierefoie, our foices must be supplied with modern equip- 
ment — ciuisers, submarines, gas-masks, machine guns, tanks, pursuit 
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ships, and giant bombeis Most of our army equipment is now motor- 
ized, enabling soldieis to move rapidly from place to place The fol- 
lowing chart shows the cost of national defense for the yeais indicated 


COST OF OUR, NATIONAL DEFENCE 



We considei expenditures for ^arotecting the country necessary, though 
war IS always wasteful and unproductive 

Nations nevei have the immediate cash to fight wais, so they borrow 
the money After we entered the First World War, our national debt 
rose horn nearly 3 billion dollars in 1917 to over 25 billion dollars 
in 1919 The money was raised by issuing bonds, which weie sold to 
the people Congiess latei granted our veterans a bonus which necessi- 
tated further boi rowing The expenditures for veterans’ pensions and 
benefits totaled nearly 600 million dollars in 1938 Some of this is 
spent for the upkeep of government hospitals where disabled veterans 
are cared for If someone could find a sure way to guarantee peace 
and abolish wai for all time, it would save millions of dollars which 
could be spent for pioductive and creative efforts 

Other Uses of Our Tax Money. The national government is un- 
dertaking many more activities than it did 25 years ago It controls 
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and regulates transportation, communication, commeice, industry, 
public health, the conseivation ot natural resouices, sanitation and 
iriigation projects, control of plant and animal diseases, maternal and 
child welfare, vocational education, and scientific research Congiess 
recently appropriated 800 million dollars for housing and slum clear- 
ance Our relief and recovery bill cost us over two billion dollars in 
1938. Nearly 400 million dollars was spent for an agricultural pro- 

I 




Acme 

National defense is one of the first and greatest benefits received from tax 
revenues Here is the U S Battle Fleet in the Pacific. 

gram and 325 million dollars for the Civilian Conservation Corps 
This increase of social activities has had an upwaid trend m the last 
decade At piesent there is not much evidence that it will be ma- 
terially decreased in the iuture 

Many contend that the government has entered certain fields of 
activity which by their very nature aie the essence ot collectivism 
Others see the government giving aid to its people m time of great 
social need In his book, Man and Machines, Stuart Chase speaks 
of these government activities as the “great adventure ” It is “the 
boldest, most exhilarating, most dangerous adventure that ever chal- 
lenged the intelligence and spirit of mankind ” Right or wrong, these 
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activities have been accomplished, not by i evolution, but by evolu- 
tion thiough the orderly processes ol government. 

Taxation as a Weapon for Social Control Taxation is also a iveapon 
■which the government may use to control social and economic activi- 
ties Foi instance, when prohibition was repealed, it was necessary to 
pass laws to control the liquor traffic Heavy taxes were imposed upon 
alcoholic beverages to discourage their use Manulacturcis and dealers 
were lequired to secuie licenses This gave the government control 
over the sale and manufacture of intoxicating liquoi Closing hours 
were regulated The sale of liquoi to minors was forbidden A driver’s 
license can be revoked lor opeiating a car wliile intoxicated Taxation 
thus becomes a weapon used foi the pui poses ol restraint in the in- 
terests of public welfare 

Taxation may also be used as a means to encouiage private enter- 
piise In the past, manufacturing has been the chief beneficiary of a 
high protective taiiff Duties were placed on foreign goods which 
competed with our own manufactured products 

Taxes on oleomargaiine aie a help to the daily industry Likewise, 
a chain-store tax helps the independent merchant by protecting him 
from big business An undistributed-profits tax aids the stockholder 
to get his earned dividends 

Our tax system provides other regulatoiy measures Tax money is 
used to regulate interstate commerce, to regulate wages, hours, and 
working conditions Monopolies may be curbed by taxing corporate 
incomes Wealth may be controlled by taxing coiporate incomes, or 
It may be distributed by taxing personal incomes, estates, and inherit- 
ances Taxes may be used to control lotteries, race-tracks, and gam- 
bling The income tax law helps the government to run down crooked 
gamblers and racketeeis Taxation enables us to solve many of our 
social questions without the loss of individual hbeity and fieedom 
It enables us to maintain the democratic piocesses of government 

Public Finance 

Who Pays Taxes? Every person who spends money pays taxes in 
some manner Even though you own no property, you are helping to 
pay the national tax bill every time you hand your lent to the land- 
lord, buy groceries, or chive an automobile Some pay more taxes 
than others Much depends upon income. The rich may pay more 
taxes than the poor It huits them less, however, even though they 
must give up a larger proportion of their eainings 

If you have a large income, or have fallen heir to an estate, you must 
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pay taxes directly to the government A direct tax is one that cannot 
be passed on to anothei person by the one trom whom it is collected 
Other examples o£ direct taxes aie those placed on property (build- 
ings on property are an exception, as taxes on them can be passed on 
to the tenant), gift taxes, and poll taxes 

It you take a triend to the movies once a week and purchase 50 cent 
tickets, the government receives about $6 00 as amusement tax from 
you each year 

A cigarette smoker who consumes one package a day pays the 
federal government nearly annually (exclusive of state taxes) 

If your state levies a sales tax oi 3 per cent, and you spend $800 a 
yeai on consumer’s goods — food, clothing, etc — it will cost you $24 
m taxes 

If you diive a car 15,000 miles a year, add fiom $10 to $15 to your 
ledcial expense account for taxes on gasoline, motor oil, and ac- 
cessoi ies 

These taxes are indirect or hidden, for they aie added to the price 
of the goods The purchaser is not always aware that he is being taxed 
because he pays indirectly The person who has an indiiect tax im- 
posed upon him by the government may pass it on to someone else 
This IS called shifting The landlord, ior instance, may pass part of 
his taxes on to the renter 

Direct taxes aie pieterred to indirect taxes because it makes the 
citizen tax-conscious If everyone realizes that he is doing his share of 
tax paying, this i actor alone should act as a force foi good govern- 
ment Great piessuie lor economy and efficiency will be exerted if 
people know that they aie helping to “foot the bill ” 

What Part of Our National Income Is Spent for Taxes? In 1936 
the total expendituies of government m the United States amounted 
to 17 billion dollars, or $132 for each man, woman, and child in the 
nation The fedeial governmeni spent over eight and a hall billion 
dollais, about 50 per cent of the total, the state government spent 
six billion dollais, or 35 per cent of the total, leaving 15 per cent, or 
two and one half billion doilais for local government 
Anothei ivay to gam a clear pictine of our piesent tax situation is 
to note what per cent of the national income goes for government 
expendituies This is shown by the chart on page 555 > 

This IS low m comparison ivith other countries, when tve spent 285 
per cent ol our national income lor taxes, Gieat Biitain spent 297 
per cent, and France 39 9 per cent 

Statisticians tell us that the expenses of running the government are 
SIX times higher today than they were tn 1913 Howevei, it is often 
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misleading to compare government taxes ol one year with another 
Other factois must be considered to ariive at true costs We have a 
much greater population than m 1913 By compaimg per capita costs 
of the two periods, we find the difference to be 4 3 times greater 
today 

We must also consider the purchasing power of the dollar In years 
when the national income is high, the costs of government are in- 
creased In such cases, times are good, money is plentiful, wages are 
higher, and taxes, therelorc, are easier to pay 

All of us can readily observe that taxes aie on the inciease We 
must see that the government gives us inci eased services, that taxes 
benefit the national irelfaic II the money is being wasted by govern- 
ment extravagance, it is up to us as citizens to voice our protest 
strongly in the inteiest of tin if t and economy 

The National Debt. The money which the federal government 
owes IS called the national debt In 1913 this debt tvas a Liifle over 
one billion dollars It increased steadily, owing to the First World 
War, until it reached a peak ot 2 ^ 1/2 billion dollars after the war This 
sum was steadily reduced until 1932, when it was cut to about igp^ 
billion dollars It is also interesting to note that while the federal 
government was reducing its debts, municipal governments inci eased 
their indebtedness to nearly 11 billion dollars 

Because of the depression, our national debt has increased steadily 
since 1933 Recently the costs of defense have added greatly to the 
national debt These increases are shown by the chart on page 556 
The total public debt of the United States, fedeial, state, and local, 
in 1939 was over 55 billion dollais, which equals about 17 pei cent 
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TWE NATIONAL DEBT 



of our national wealth. At the same time, the public debt of England 
was equal to 48 per cent of her national wealth, ol France 41 per cent 
The interest on our total debt, m 1936, equaled $645 per person, 
per year In England it was $22 83 per person, in France ^jiid 31 
The national government spends nearly a billion dollars a year for 
debt service This means paying interest on bonds, redeeming bonds, 
or putting money aside to retire bonds which matuie in the future. 
The lartei is called a sinking fund 

It has been suggested that our government change its form of book- 
keeping and adopt the usual business practice of separating capital 
investments fiom the opeiating budget 11 a business firm borrows a 
million dollais to build a new factory or to add new equipment, 
this IS a capital expenditure and adds to the wealth of the company. 
Our government likewise adds to its capital investments by building 
poiver dams, bridges, good loads, and schools In the national budget 
of 1938 theie are tiro items tailed Investments and Acquisition of 
Property udiich total 1^1,630,000,000 These are definite capital ex- 
penchtLiies Another item called Recovery and Relief expenditures 
up to Ociobei 31, 1936, totals ly billion dollars, of which 7 billions 
are repayable None of these is listed as capital assets There are 
other federal debts ivhich may be classed as self-liquidating, such as 
loans made by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpoiation Debts have also been incurred for in- 
tangible assets irhose value cannot be readdy measured The work of 
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the Civilian Conservation Corps is a sound investment in conserving 
national resources and rehabilitating boys In 1936 the federal govern- 
ment planted over 300 million trees at a cost of nearly two million 
dollars Bonds were issued and the national debt was inci eased, but 
the budget did not show that the gi owing trees weie an asset to the 
nation Soil conservation costs money, too, but the tiue assets foi this 
expenditure are not readily measured Many sound government in- 
vestments are thus concealed in the current expense account of the 
government, because the budget does not shoiv a distinction between 
ordinary spending and investment If the money is used to conserve 
human resources, part of the debt may represent national assets, espe- 
cially when used to build and create, or to relieve human suffering 

The piesent generation may not liv'e to pay the present national 
debt That will be up to our childien, if they decide to meet these 
obligations Debts may be paid or repudiated, wholly or in part The 
results of the latter course would be disastrous to our national 
economy 

The Budget. A budget is an estimate of government receipts and 
expenditures for a given year The purpose of a budget is to keep the 
expenditures within the probable income Sound public financing de- 
mands that budgets be balanced, which means that no more money 
IS to be spent for operating purposes than has been leceived in taxes 
Since 1931, however, oui government has gone continually “in the 
red,” by spending more money than the total taxes collected Bonds 
are issued and sold to the public to pay lor the deficit Here are the 
figures showing budget deficits since 1931 


TREND OF THE NATIONAL BUDGET 
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You may be alarmed when you see that our expenditures were 
nearly tripled during the last decade. Conditions have changed and 
emergency spending may be important in an economic crisis More 
alarming, however, should be our lailure to balance the national 
budget Everyone is agieed that in the interests of good financial 
housekeeping these annual deficits must be eliminated as quickly as 
possible There are two ways to do this, (i) by reducing expenditures, 
or (2) by raising taxes Not eveiyone agrees upon which course to 
take Both remedies are unpopular with certain classes of our people 

Weaknesses in Our Taxing Svstem 

Differences among States Experts agree that there is need for a co- 
ordinated tax structure in the United States At the present time there 



Farm Security Administration, photo by Vachon 
This motorist is advertising the fact that Nebraska has very low taxes, hence it is 

called the "White Spot" 

appears to be little tax uniformity, as our states maintain 48 different 
tax systems Taxes between some states vaty as much as 1,000 per cent 
Some time ago the per capita tax in Maine was 1^58, in Massachusetts 
over $85 Some states have more taxable wealth, others have increased 
their functions, and provide greater services Some of this difference 
may be due to extravagance and waste 
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Double Taxation. Another weakness in our tax strut tine is that of 
double taxation A congressional committee recently tound over 325 
examples of double taxation A merchant may pay a pioperty tax on 
his business and an income tax on its eainings Mortgages may be 
taxed because they arc income-bearing In addition, the full value of 
the mol tgaged land may be taxed 

Again, the fedeial government levies estate and gift taxes All states 
now have death taxes, except Nevada, and three states levy a gift tax 
The fedeial government levies a tax of 1 cent a gallon on gasoline 
Three states, Florida, Louisiana, and Tennessee, chaige 7 cents per 
gallon, Missouri and the District ol Columbia levy 2 cents a gallon 
In 1935 tobacco ivas taxed by 19 states, coiporate incomes by 29 
states, and peisonal incomes by 30 states Enormous taxes are col- 
lected on hquois, coiporations, and public utilities by both branches 
of government The tax system could be simplified by separating the 
various sources of levenuc There is need lor an cquah/ation of 
taxes which would pi event this overlapping, and taxing people twice 
Thus, if a citi/.en pays an income tax to the state, he ivould be able 
to subtract most ol it from his federal income tax 

Multiplicity of Tax Levying Authorities. Piopeity taxes aie levied 
by nearly 175,000 different political subdivisions — counties, cities, 
towns, villages, boroughs, school districts, totvnships, and others Nor 
is there umfoimity m methods of assessing In rtiial districts people 
are still burdened with the upkeep of units of government which 
seive no useful purpose The functions ol government could become 
moie economical by liavmg ccntiab/ed ta.x collectois 

Delinquent Taxes The biiiclen of local taxes became so great in 
1932-33 that over 900 million dollars’ woith of property was le- 
poitecl delinquent This means that taxes had not been paid tvhen 
due To lelieve property owners of the cruslung burden of taxes, it 
was necessaiy for the states to find new sources of revenue The result 
was taxes on sales, liquois, and incomes These taxes are collected at 
the expense of local distiicts Once in the state treasury they are used 
for genet al pui poses The legislatmes are icluctant to return them 
to local subdivisions Foi instance, it has always been a question ]ust 
hotv much gasoline tax should be leiurned to the cities, which have 
gone to great expense in paving their streets Much gasoline tvill be 
consumed on these thoioughfares and property omiers would be 
greatly lelieved if municipalities received even a fraction of their 
shaie of taxes in return 

The Burden on Private Enterjirise. Governments must equalize 
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their taxes so that business entei prise is not materially discouraged 
Private entei prise is still the foundation o£ our democracy It must be 
given a cliance lo work. II taxes on business become Loo oppressive, 
private capital will not be invested in further productive ventures 
Rather, it will find safety m government tax-exempt securities 

Taxes Should Add to Our Prosperity. In conclusion, there are cer- 
tain piactices of taxation that could be helpful in solving this piob- 
lem. 

1 Taxes should pui chase useful services at reduced costs 

2. Taxes should be reasonably distributed to encourage private 
enterpiise, 

3 Taxes should be spent for productive purposes 

4 Taxes should not be wasted by graft and inefficiency 

5 Taxes should not destroy the people’s purchasing power by plac- 
ing levies on consumer’s goods, thereby increasing their tost 

Unit Summary 

Co-opciative effort to solve problems in our democracy has meant, 
in practice, inci eased government activity The costs of these new 
services have been met by new and baphazaid additions to our taxing 
system or, in lecent years, by bon owing The whole problem of taxa- 
tion and debt is one which must be squarely faced As the national 
defense effoit proceeds, the national debt is suie to rise to unprece- 
dented figiues What are we going to do about it? We have no right 
to pass on to our children any moie of a burden than is absolutely 
necessary True, we (annot pay these cunent emergency expenses out 
of cm rent income We must borrow, but, if we are honest, we should 
levise our taxing system and make every effort to pay as much of our 
present costs as we can 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1 Try Lo use these woids in lelation to the ideas of social living they 
suggest dll eel tax, hidilcn tax, shifting, incidence ol taxation, public debt, 
national income, budget, sinking fund, expenditures, deficits, double taxa- 
tion, delinquent taxes, taxes lor social contiol 

INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

2 a. Enumerate some ol the services we receive m return for the taxes we 
pay b. Explain the meaning of, “Taxes help to support co-operative com- 
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munity efforts ” c Show how taxes aie spent for publn education, public 
highways, national defense, and war d Give examples of how taxes may 
be used as an instrument for social contiol e Distinguish between direct 
and indirect taxes and show why one is easier to collect than the other f. 
Show the relationship between public expenditures and the national 
income g. Explain the national budget and show how it could be ie\ised 
to represent capital expenditures as assets h. Enumerate the weaknesses 
of our taxing system, and show which, in your judgment, woiks the 
gieatest injustice on the taxpayei 

CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a. Would you favor taxing jieople on the pay-as-you-go pimciple, 
rathei than incur heavy debts by boi lowing to meet inci eased govern- 
ment expenditures? Why? b. Are the following statements Hue (i) “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy,” oi (a) ‘‘the power to lax is the powei 
to keep alive”? c blow can taxes be used to control the following social 
activities (i) encouiagement of jirivate cnieipiisc to build low-cost houses, 
(a) legulation chain stores, (3) relief and unemployment, (4) development 
of conservation, (5) promotion of education? d Do you think chinches, 
lodges, cemeteries, and schools should be taxed? Why? e. ‘‘Our govein- 
raent should not tax people in oidet to peifoira activities that compete 
with private enterprise ” Discuss 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4. Committee. Let a committee of four examine carefully (a) the national 
budget, (b) your state budget, (c) youi local budget, (d) your school budget 
Report findings to the class 

5 An Investigation. Visit your county treasurer and find out the amount 
of tax delinquency in your county Compare this sum with 1933 delin- 
quencies Try to find out the legal piocedure in youi state in case of delin- 
quent taxes Report to the class 

6 A Special Report Make a list of the taxes which your family pays to 
your local government, your state government, and to the national govern- 
ment 

7 Graph. Make a bar-graph showing the fluctuations in the per capita 
public debt of the United States since 1870 See Woild Almanac, 1941, 
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8 Panel Discussion. Arrange a panel to discuss the proposition that the 
federal government should call a national tax conference to study means 
whereby the tax structure of the nation can be made more just and effec- 
tive 

9 Cartoons (a) Show how taxes can help to distribute the national in- 
come (b) Increased taxation peimits us to do things collectively rather 
than individually 
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CHAPTER 34 


THE FORCES OF TOTALITARIANISM ARE THE ENEMIES 
OF DEMOCRACY 

★ ★★★★•★★Tlr**********-**-*****-*-****-**-**-'**-*-**^^***** 

Totalitarianism is the opposite of democracy. By their very natures, dictatorships 
are unable and unwilling to live at peace with the democracies These forces are 
bent upon the destruction of democracy, for democracy presents a challenge to 
them, though in a different way than it does to us Every American has a stake 
in this struggle 

************************************************ 

I^^PERr'^t.IS,M 

Today the world is locked in a great struggle between totalitauan- 
ism and demociacy The nations ot the ivoild aie engaged, to a 
gi eater oi lesser degree All the nations on the side of Great Britain 
aie no) democracies This sometimes obscuies the issue tliat the fate 
ol demociacy throughout the rvorld is at stake Germany has no illu- 
sions on this point The Volkischer Beohachtey has written, “Oiii 
fight IS diiecLcd against a woild whose political and economic ordei 
u'e legat'd as antiquated and destined to perish There will he 
no peace until a new national-socialist oidei sweeps the ivliole world ” 
Hitler’s Mem Knmj>f also supports this view 

Totalitarianism is a new combination of impel lalism and national- 
ism running wild All nations have national ideals and national aspi- 
lations Most have been imperiahstit it they were able to be These 
loices have been at the bottom ol most wars of the past They are 
present today But, in Germany, they aie combined in a plan for a 
“nciv Older” that threatens not only the possessions of democracy, but 
democracy itself 

Economic Imperialism i JVIial If Is Since the industrial revolu- 
tion, gieat wealth has been pioduced by the industries of Em ope Pro- 
duction 1 cached new heights But goods had to be consumed if theie 
ivas to be any point in producing them in such laige quantities Pro- 
duction exceeded national consumption and it was necessary to find 
new maikets in which to sell the goods that ivere being manufactured 
Economics became international The world was a potential market 
Yet, each nation ivas becoming more and more a pioducing nation 
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The building of colonial empires by die manufactming nations of 
Europe seemed necessary These empires supplied markets for fin- 
ished goods and aieas horn which raw materials could be obtained 
They also weie regions lor investment 

2 The British and Fiench Empires Great Biitain is an island king- 
dom ivith great sea powei that has grown into the largest empire of 
modem times The self-governing commonirealths and dominions 
aie no longei tied to the mother country by political bonds, althougb 
trade and tradition of kingship still hold them together But this 
seemingly loose organization together with the domination of India 
and Fast Africa, the tiacle concessions in China and Malaya, the 
spheres ot influence in Egypt and Asia Minor have all aided in in- 
cieasing the wealth and the power of the British middle class While 
all of the gieat nations of the western world have used imperialistic 
practices in gaming power and wealth, the Briiish Empire has been 
one of the outstanding examples of such techniques 

During the nineteenth century, France used tlie same methods to 
build a great Aliican and Oriental empire Following the Fashoda 
Incident in the late mnereenth centuiy, Fiantt taived out the liuge 
western African colonial domain It was at tins time that she and 
Great Britain I'eached an accord on then affairs in Afiica Great 
Britain would lemam in the East, France in the West, and hy so 
doing they would not interfere with each othei France also devel- 
oped Oiiental holdings 

3 Conflict WUh Geimany and Italy Germany and Italy became 
unified nations in 1871 They wei'e not ready lor colonial expansion 
until the ’8o's of the last century By this time, both England and 
France weie well on their way toward completing their vast colonial 
domains The result of this was that Germany and Italy were handi- 
capped in attaining colonial empiies that would be comparable to 
those of France and England Much of the territory that had been 
available had already come under the influence of these two nations 
Colonial conflicts betiveen Fiance and England on one hand and 
Geimany and Italy on the othei, became the ordei ol the day 

Before igup Germany obtained Geiman Southivest Africa and 
German East Africa, and some of the smaller islands of the Pacific 
Italy, tbiough a short war with Turkey, was able to acquire Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica, but the conquest of Ethiopia had to wait until our 
own tunes The impeualistic ambitions of the European nations were 
obviously in conflict 
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4 The Western Hemispheye While this was going on in Euiope, 
a similai process ivas being developed in the Western Hemispheie by 
the United States After the Civil War, we became a great indnstnal 
nation The forces of industry came into control These interests en- 
couiaged our government to expand beyond the nation’s borders 
Southwaid ire moved until our economic interests dominated Cential 
America Ament an money was invested and American soldieis pro- 
tected those investments The terms “big stick” and “dollar diplo- 
macy” describe our policy m the Caribbean for more than 25 years 
Keeping order meant that these nations had to have peace that would 
lead to dividends on the investments that were held m the United 
States We also expanded into the Pacific Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and other islands became pan of the American imperialistic system 
The open-door policy in China also came into being 

By iqoo, the nations ivhicli controlled the irestein woild were fol- 
lowing similar economic policies They were highly developed indus- 
trial states Frequently, they found themselves in conflict with each 
other over various sections of the earth ivliich w'ere either spheres of 
influence or investment areas 

Imperialism after the World War 1 . The Continued Stiuggle for 
Possessions Imperialism was one o( the maior causes of the First 
World War The defeat of Germany removed the duet foice that had 
disturbed the peace of the ivorld The League oi Nations was formed 
to maintain peace, but lack of co-operation within the League, together 
with the refusal ol the United States to join, defeated its purpose of 
peaceful change 

Germany, Italy, and Russia soon came back as nations tvhich threat- 
ened the power of France and England In the East, Japan accepted 
totalitarianism Japan, Italy, and Germany found that they did not 
have enough raw materials to make themselves self-sufficient There 
were no unclaimed areas on the earth that could be taken for the 
asking 

A new teiminology came into use during this period We began to 
hear about the “have” and the “have not” nations of the world The 
nations that had the lion's share of the world’s goods discovered that 
theie was anothei group of nations that had veiy little of the world’s 
goods These latter nations placed themselves upon a war economy 
and began to build huge wai machines, which ivere used for two 
purposes (1) as the force behind power politics, and (2) for actual 
wai to get what they wanted Thus, we have combat between the 
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“haves” and the “have nots ” The tmpeiial strife that pieceded the 
First World Wai appealed again 

The “haves” tried to maintain what they had ivith the least amount 
of effort This ivas indicated in the “appeasement policy” of the Brit- 
ish Empire during the late 1930’s The British were perfectly willing 
to allow the expansion of Italy, Germany, and Japan so long as it did 
not mterfeie witli vital British interests France followed a similar 
policy When it became clear that Geimany would not be satisfied 
with anything short of the destruction of the British and French 
nations, Gieat Britain and France were forced to discard appeasement 
and fight 

2 Poiuey Politics Geiman imperialism and nationalism have led to 
the breakdown ot international morality The inteicourse betiveen 
nations has descended to a plane ol push and grab The rules of inter- 
national laiv have been disregarded The major object of international 
lelations has become the attempt to acquire teiritoiy through bluff or 
war This tvoiked well lor the dictators during the decade 1930-40 
Germany was able to acquire Austria and Czechoslovakia by this 
method She was able to scrap the disaimament clause ol the Ticaty 
of Versailles and also the clause regaiding the demihtaii/ed zone in 
the Rhineland Italy ivas able to walk into Ethiopia and Albania by 
using the same technicpic Japan was able to set up the puppet state 
ot Manchukuo and to make plans tor another such state in the five 
northern piovmces o( China All of this activity was allowed to pro- 
ceed with little opposition from Gieat Britain and Fiance However, 
the move to South China by Japan and the maich into Poland by 
Germany iveie dilleieiit mattcis In both of these moves the power, 
the prestige, and the veiy existence of Gieat Biiiam and France were 
endangered The result was the declaration ol ivai against Geimany 
and a harsher diplomatic front against Japan On December 7, 1941, 
when Japan declared wai on the United Stales and Gieat Britain and 
attacked oiu bases in the Far East, the Second World War spread to 
our hemisphere For the .second time 111 the twentieth centuiy, the 
world IS engaged in a war that has as its basic cause impel lalism It is 
a neiv kind ol inipeiialism which aims not at colonial possessions but 
at the econoniJc contiol of the ivoild 

3 The Wcstcin Heiiiisjjlirie In the Western Heiiiispheie we have 
ivitnessed a change in the impeiiahstic policy of the United States 
The Moiiioe Doctiine ivas oiiginally admmisteied to the advantage 
ol the United States This has been changed, especially since the Con- 
ieience in Lima, Peiu, 111 1939 We have adopted a mutually co- 
opeiative policy with the nations south of the Rio Giande Tlic Latin 
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National defense activities— A Defense Housing project (top), training defense 
workers (center), the citizen army (bottom) These are the symbols of American 
determination to defend the American Way of Life. It is our answer to the 
Challenge of Democracy from without. 
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American nation;, have come o£ age m the diplomatic sense The Good 
Neighbor Policy of the United States is an extension of democracy in 
international affairs It has been prompted by genuine feelings of 
good will and by the dear need for unity in this hemisphere The 
United States is now making eveiy effort to build up her trade and 
diplomatic agreements with these poweis to keep totalitarianism out 
of the Western Hemispheie 

Democracies have been guilty of imperialism in the past But in the 
last ao years, then imperialism has eased and diminished to the point 
where co-operation was a real hope The Biitish Empne has become 
the Bntish Commomvealth of Nations Ireland is self-ruling Iraq 
became independent Egypt was on the road to independence ivhcn 
this war staited A difRcult problem of adjustment was going forward 
in Palestine Plans for self-government in India ivere considered The 
United States exchanged its policy of the Big Stick foi the Good 
Neighbor before the rise of Hitler The Philippines are on the 
road to independence Demociatic possessions weie moving toward 
co-operation wdien this new imperialism that would enslave the 
woild struck But to say that this xs “just another imperialistic war” 
is to miss the i^'hole significance of current affairs 

T OTALITARIANISM 

Nationalism. Nationalism is an expression that denotes barriers 
against those outside ol the gioup The unity of the group gives those 
inside the feeling that they are difteienl and superior It is brought 
about by the idea of the unity of a people, and is built on a common 
language, common customs, common tiaditions, and most important, 
a common goal Through this, cultuial and lacial traditions are de- 
veloped 

Patriotism is love of countiy It is natiual and pioper and does not 
need to exclude a lecognition of the values and virtues ol othei 
countries II it becomes laigely or wholly sell-centered, it changes to 
nationalism This may be fostered by the pi ess and tlie ladio. The aim 
IS to give to the masses the feeling that they are superior to othei 
peoples They are informed that this position and pm^rer must ahvays 
be maintained lor their good To keep the people aleit to this major 
issue, It IS necessaiy to keep befoie them the idea that their security 
is dependent upon vigilance and the piotection of their trade lanes, 
then economic policy, and their national honor German insistence 
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tlidt they aie the only supeiior people in the world and so should 
1 Lile the world is nationalism m its ultimate stage 

Nationalism and Dictatoiship. The plnlosophy oC nationalism has 
been the bulwaik ol Hitler and Mussolini They came into powei 
because the national inteiests of then countries had been disregaided 
They indoctrinated the people with the idea that the state was more 
important than the people Man was important only insofar as he 
seived to fulfill the destinies of the state His rights were taken fiom 
him, and in return he was gianted security This sccuiity was obtained 
thioiigh woik on national projects and by consciiption into a citizen 
aimy The state became paramount and this led to complete totali- 
Laiianism To bolster the national prestige the leadeis lotmd ways to 
add glamoiu to the state Russia developed the idea of tlie social 
consciousness of the proletariat Italy identifies itself with ancient 
Impel lal Rome Germany has bt ought back into play the lacial myth 
of puie Aiyamsm and the Pan-German economic predominance oi 
affaiis m Em ope and, eventually, the world 

The processes by which these leaders gained control ol government 
were the same in Germany and Italy The dictators became chancellors 
and premiers by gaining control of democratic parliaments Once they 
had acquired their majorities, they made all other political parties 
illegal Supported by then armies, they then began to rule by decree 
and proclamation Eveiy thing they did or decided or proclaimed was 
good for the people — at least that is what they said 

One of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles was to bring about 
disarmament But the victorious nations rveie in no hurry to scale 
down then armaments The developing nationalism m Germany and 
Italy natuially led to rearming Although Germany ivas prohibited to 
rearm by the Treaty, she did so secretly Thus, in the 1930’s, Europe 
once more became an armed camp with the dictator nations the 
leadeis in learmament 

Totalitarianism. The major totalitaiian states of the piesent are 
Russia, Italy, Germany, and Japan They are the outgiowtli of nation- 
alism, with the exception ol Russia They have come into being 
because of the chaotic conditions following the Fust World War 
Because of the promises of the leaders of vigorous political parties, 
the people accepted them as a solution to their problems Once havm 
gained power, these leadeis outlawed the other parties, thus becomm 
the only party in the nation This single party became all-poiverfiil 
in the affans of the state, and the leader of the party became dictator 
1 The Dictator The dictator rules by pioclamation The parlia- 
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ments no longer funclion as law-making bodies Their only purpose 
IS to make the people believe that they still have a voice in govern- 
ment In each ol the totalitarian states is an inner council which is 
composed ot the henchmen of the dictator It is the ruling nucleus of 
the nation They aie dependent upon the dictator for their position, 
therefore, they follow his lead with little question 

The dictator has arisen to his position thiough his personality and 
his magnetism By the sheei force ol peisonality he has convinced 
a large group in the nation that they will gain secuiaty if tliey allow 
him to control the affairs of state Thus, all of the dictators have been 
able to appeal to the psychological turmoil in the minds ot the people 
and present themselves as leaders, foi example, Mussolini is known 
as II Duce and Hitler is knotvn as Der Fuhier 

Because of the single party winch he heads, the dictatoi has been 
able to take ovei complete control of government and to shape the 
course ol events ivitlun those nations The lesult is the totalitaiian 
form of go\<eimTient a government which coniiols all the affaiis of 
all the subjects of the state, whethei tliey be political, economic, or 
social This contiol is aided by the army and the special secicL police 
2. Contwl Dictatoiship has always been built upon the control ot 
the army, which m tuin aids in contiolling the civilian population 
Another foice of contiol is the seciet police, ivhich is part ol the party 
oiganization and is made up of special agents ot the party Its job is to 
protect the party and the leader from any uprising on the part of the 
people or dissatisfied officials ot the state Thus, Hitler’s Gestapo not 
only feiiets out dissension among the civilian population ol the Reich, 
but It also keeps an eye on the government officials and lesser leaders. 
The OGPU of Russia and the secret military police of Italy have the 
same function 

3 Economics The economic systems of these totalitarian nations 
aie completely controlled by the governments Tlieie is no freedom ot 
enterprise, noi is thete any right ol private piopeity in the sense tliat 
we know it The industrialist is not hee to do as he wishes He re- 
ceives oideis irom the government regarding his production and his 
use of profits, tvhich he must obey 

Some people looked upon the early fascist state as one that would 
defend capitalism against the inroads ot communism and the growing 
labor movements Capitalists gave iunds to the fascist political parties 
with the thought that they had found a neiv organization which they 
could use to contiol the goveinnient toi then own purposes But they 
were mistaken These paities, which the capitalists had financed, 
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Luiiied on them once they weie in control, and began to nationalize 
industries The fascist state slowly nationalizes industiies, wheieas the 
communistic type does it immediately upon coming into contiol 

4 Propaganda These totalitarian governments can exist only when 
they can completely control the people who make up the nation 
They have been able to do ]ust this thiough various means Once 
in power, these governments have completely taken ovei the press and 
education Through these two means, the totalitarian governments 
have been able to indoctrinate and propagandize their theoiies of 
government Nothing can appear in the piess nor can be taught in the 
schools without the consent of the government To make certain that 
this indoctrination does the task it sets out to accomplish, the govern- 
ment allows no expression of thought against us legime The secret 
police are constantly on guaid for any type of action oi thought 
against the government By using force and feai and the concentiation 
camp, these governments have been able to loice their will upon all 
the subjects under their control 

5 The End of Individualism The people of Italy, Germany, and 
Japan have lost their individuality They aie no longer individuals 
with rights and obligations to each other They are subjects in a state 
which IS all-powerful They are cogs in a gi'eat machine, and their lives 
have value only in tlie degree that they fit into the machine No longer 
can these people do as they tvish, and live then lives in the way they 
would like They are forced to do what the state tells them to do In- 
stead of government for the jreople, by the people, and of the people 
there is government lor the state and by the state 

In Germany, the young boy or girl is educated m Nazi-controlled 
schools They belong to the Hitler Jugend because they are compelled 
to In this organization they aie indoctrinated witli the ideas and ideals 
of the Nazi paity It is their preparation foi jrarty membership When 
they aie old enough — about eighteen — they do their labor service 
The boy also has his military service to do The giil is being prepaied 
for her life as a housewife, because Hitler believes that woman’s place 
is in the home 

When these young people reach twenty-one, they aie eligible foi 
party membership But whether or not they are accepted will depend 
upon many factors They must be able to trace then lineage back far 
enough to prove beyond a doubt that they are puie Aryan They must 
be firm believers in the Nazi ideology They must have performed 
deeds for the party In short, they must be peifect Nazi material 

The totalitarian states do not believe in individualism They do not 
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believe in the philosopliy of the dignity of man, nor do they believe 
that man has the possibility of judging justice and right They do 
believe that most men belong to a great unknowing heid that can be 
best controlled by emotions, by the use of force, hy feai This herd is 
to be used and controlled by those who are the governmeni for the 
good of the government All is for the benefit of the state, not for 
men Thus, the leaders hold the belief that men aie meiely animals 
to be used by and for a favored lew, theiefore, these men are not and 
cannot be individuals with inalienable rights 

The Quest for Peace 

Peace — The Woild’s Major Problem, i Peace Ideas of the Past 
When shall we have jieace in the world? Men have always had plans 
foi peace In the Middle Ages theie was the Tiiice ol God The 
Church forbade men to hght from sunset on Wednesday until dasvn 
on Monday This plan was used m the closing yeais ol the tenth 
century Possibly one of the outstanding peace ideas of the Renais- 
sance came hom the pen of Dante, in iiis woik De Motunchta His 
mam suggestion was woild unity and control by an inieinational court 
of justice Eiasinus of Rotterdam also wiote on peace The first great 
step toward piactical elimination of war came when Hugo Grotius 
published his Laxvs of War and Peace It was m this woik that was 
found the fust idea of arbitration as a means of avoiding wai and the 
basis of inieinational law In the seventeenth century, St. Pieire 
biought forth Ins plan lor perpetual peace based upon compulsoiy 
arbitration Jean Jacques Rousseau modified the plans of St Pieiie 
in his book entitled, A Lasting Peace Though the Federation of 
Ewope Immanuel Kant, the Geiinan philosopher also had a plan for 
Peipetual Peace He saw the way to peace paved by the economic intei- 
dependence ot nations Through this interdependence, he believed 
would come the natural elimination ot war The last of the peace 
plans piecedmg oui century ivas that ot the Holy Alliance which 
lollowed the Napoleonic Wais in 1815 In tins plan, Alexander I ot 
Russia tried to bind the monaichs of Europe lo uphold the principles 
of Chiistianity, Justice, Chanty, and Peace This idea was looked upon 
by the ruleis of F urope as the dream ot a visionary and something of a 
joke besides Although they pledged then word to it, they had no 
intention of following the ideals laid down in the plan Peace is not 
the original idea of our centuiy It has been a paramount thought in 
the mind of man loi hunch eds of years 

2 Twentieth Century Attempts We oL the twentieth centuiy have 
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tried at least three plans with the hope ot eliminating war They have 
been the Hague Tribunal, the World Court of International Justice, 
and the League of Nations The world also has attempted to rid itself 
of war through the Locarno Treaties and the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
But today, the rvorld is again at war 

In the Hague Tribunal and the Woild Court, the means for arbi- 
trating problems betrveen states rvere set up Horrever, aibitration was 
not compulsory in cases in which national honor was involved Na- 
tional honor was defined as anything that affected the economic and 
political welfare of the state As a result, these tribunals handled only 
petty affairs The events of importance, those that might easily lead to 
wai, did not fall under their jurisdiction 

The oiigmal plan of the League of Nations, as presented by Wood- 
low Wilson, was a sound idea for the preservation of peace It em- 
bodied the principles of international federation and fair play foi large 
and small nations alike But this original idea was perverted by 
powers who saw in it the possibility of an organization that would help 
them to control Central Europe 

We are no nearer ivorld peace today than we were centuries ago To 
understand the reason for this state of affairs, we must seek the answer 
m man rather than in his institutions Some people blame the state 
of affairs upon the capitalistic system Some say that the cause of war 
is economic impel lahsm Others tell us that it is nationalism But 
behind all of these structures is man, who has built them Thus, in 
the last analysis, the cause of wai is man, not his institutions Man 
seems to have lost his standard of values and we see uppermost in his 
mind one of his worst traits, greed 

3 The Basis of Lasting Pence Many may say that peace is impos- 
sible because man will always be greedy Still others will say that you 
cannot change human nature This is true if we are speaking of the 
biological side of life, but we can change luimaii attitudes These atti- 
tudes are clianging very slowly Men, despite this total war, are de- 
veloping ideas of peace These ideas will m time be transmitted into 
action Tins action will change the institutions undei which society 
lives Thus, as Lime goes on, we will become more democratic, and 
being more democratic, we will have a society m which peace is pos- 
sible Pieiie Van Paassen in his book. Days of Our Yeais, tells us that 
we ivill liave peace when we actually live Christianity He is merely 
repeating the idea of Jenyus, who m 1787 remarked, “But if Christian 
nations were nations of Chiistians, theie would be no ivars ” 
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The Shape o£ Things to Come A quarter oL a century after the 
First World War nations are again at war In this strife great forces 
are at work attempting to lemake the world Whether one or the 
other becomes the dominating force in our modern world depends 
upon the outcome of the present conflict In any case, the world is 
moving in the direction of an interdependent woild economy No 
longer can we speak of national economics No longer can we exclude 
one nation or group of nations from the goods of the world which 
another nation controls 

A kind of integrated economy is now taking shape in Em ope The 
control of Western European powers by Hitler is the basis of a new 
type of economics Entire nations are put into production which is 
planned to accomplish Geimany’s goal Some aieas are furnishing raw 
mateiials, while otliers are transforming ihem into manufactured 
products These areas are closely knit together by the planning of a 
scientific commission m Berlin Each aiea fits into the whole as do the 
parts of a macluiie The entiie machine is functioning lor one pui- 
pose, the fuithcring of the fascist or totalitarian idea of social struc- 
ture People of these couniiics are to be the slaves ol the luluie The 
aim of this machine must lead to control of the world, not Europe 
Eliiler has always aimed at a “Welt Reich” (World Realm) 

The structuie of a totalitarian society is the antithesis of the demo- 
cratic ideal There is no concept of individualism There aie no rights 
of the individual In this totalitarian structure, man is submerged Lo 
the will of the state As a lesult, ire ivho have the riglus of individuals 
at heart must look upon the present strife as an indication of what is 
to come in this woild ol ours We have a decision to make, shall we 
allow the constant gtowch of totahtatiamsm to submerge eventually 
the demociatic ideals which have been the basis of our advancing 
cmh/ation^ 

Democracy, too, can lead the way to an inteidciiendent woild 
economy. Its path will be the opposite of fascism It will not depnve 
the individual of his lights Its method will be one of free co-operation 
of the aieas of the world But to do this, it must awaken to its task 
Its success will depend upon each of us performing our obligations to 
the society ol ivhicli ire aic a pait Noi can ivc foiget that the poten- 
tial dcmocratit society is world wide m scope 

Gieat Biitam, in its hour of stnlc, became moie democratic The 
inclusion ol Labor m the cabinet of Winston Churchill was evidence 
of the movement away from the fascist elements in Britain and to- 
ward a raoie demociatic society This did much to bring the necessaiy 
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co-operation among all groups that was a potent torce in the suivival 
of the democratic ideal Fiance, during the summei of 1940, was an 
example of ivhat happens to a so-called demociacy trhich allows the 
dormant fascist elements trithin it to become dynamic Fiance seem- 
ingly was sold out by leaders interested m their oivn weliaie Then 
welfare was connected with those who put economics and impeiiahsm 
above the democratic activities of all men It is believed that they 
betrayed the people of France and destroyed French demociacy ^ 



U S Bureau of Reclamation 


Peace and Plenty The upper reaches of the Colorado river flow through a land 
where men can be free This is what we are preserving when we meet the 

Challenges of Democracy 

Conclusion. The path of Ameiica is tleai It must take the lead if 
democratic practices aie to survn'e m the world today We must elimi- 
nate the elements of fascism, which can be so dangerous m times of 
crisis The people, all ol die people, must paiticipate in this revival 
ol the democratic way of life We must not be contused about the 
way 111 which the woilcl is moving Interdependent world economy is 
the direction and we can shape this economy into a democratic pat- 
tetn if we will to do so The co-operation of the 21 Pan-American 
Republics is a beginning The completion of this pattern depends 
upon how much ive are willing to give of 0111 selves to this ideal 

1 Jules Roraains. Pieiie Van Pa.issen, and many otheis state that Piciie Laval, Marshal 
Petain, Daladier, and otheis feared democracy moie than they teaied fascism Hcnvevei 
It IS still too soon to know the complete stoiy of what happenetl 111 Fianct 
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The realization o£ the democratic ideal will mean the defeat of the 
totalitarian concept This cannot be accomplished by merely talking 
about It We must be prepared to make our ideal woik To do so will 
mean that we love democracy moie than the fascists hate it It will 
mean sacrifice on the pait of all of us It ivill mean that we must 
be willing to be piepaied to combat the growth of fascist force 
wherever and whenever it is necessary And we must defeat it if democ- 
racy IS to survive 

We must all remember that fascism has its basis in the forces of 
nationalism and economic imperialism We must also remember that 
there is no democratic state today that is devoid of the elements of 
both of these foices Therefore, m all of our thinking we must realize 
that It IS just as essential to control and reshape these elements in our 
presenL-day demociacies as in the dominantly fascist states, if we are 
to live m a democratic world tomorrow 


WORDS FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIVING 

1. Try to use these words m relation to the ideas oL social living they 
suggest individualism, economic imperialism, patriotism, nationalism, 
big stick, armaments, totalitarian, “haves” and “have nots,” power politics, 
interdependent world economy 

INFORMATION, PLEASEl 

a a. Why have most gieat powers attempted to build up empires? b In 
what ways has the British Empiic been the model of impeiiahsm? c. Can 
you cite tendencies of diminishing impel lalism in the last 20 years? d Why 
has Gcimany always been considered the aggressor in European empire 
building? e In what two areas has the United States’ imperialistic activity 
been centcicd? Is this true today? t Explain the meaning ol the terms, the 
“haves" and the “have nots," showing how there is a real basis for such 
terms coming into being g Is there any ddfeience between patriotism and 
nationalism? h. What arc the chai actei isiits ol totalitai lanisin? 1 Why is 
a system of international, interdependent economics inevitable if we ex- 
pect a lasting world peace? j. What aie some of the lascisL tendencies 
within democratic states? 


CAN YOU THINK? 

3 a Why was economic irapeiialism the natural outcome of the Industrial 
Revolution? b What aie the reasons lor the development of strong nation- 
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alistic tendencies by any Mate? Answer from the standpoint of the state 
involved and also liom a world peace viewpoint c Explain how powei 
politics can lead only to international anaichy and make it impossible for 
any code of intei national law to function d In what ways does totalitaii- 
anism ihieaten deraociacy^ e Woild Peace and Christian ethics applied 
to all men mean the same thing Explain 

WE LEARN BY DOING 

4 Review Read Thomas Mann’s Coming Victoiy of Democracy and re- 
port to the class on his concept oL demociacy 

5 Chart Make a chart, using the following headings, showing the Em- 
pires ol England, I* ranee, Italy, Holland, and the United States befoic 1939 


NATION 

COLONIAL HOLDINGS 

SI AT US or HOLDING 

RLSOURCES OF HOLDING 


G Debate Resolved That the piesent national states system has led to 
international anaichy 

y Panel Discussion Foui members of the class can prepaie papers on the 
lollowmg topic “An Equitable Reclistiibiition of the Woild’s Resouices 
Could Lead to World Democracy and Peace” Have these papeis lead 
betore the class, after which hold a general discussion, with the leachei 
as the chan man 

8 Debate. Resolved “That nations of true believeis in demociacy can 
bring about a lasting Peace ” 

9 Report. Read the first part of Russell and Briggs, The Meaning of 
Demociacy, and leport to the class then idea ol the present threat to 
democracy 


WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

10 Geneial Readings T Brockway, Battles Without Bullets, W Russell 
and T Biiggs, The Meaning of Demociacy, M Elliot, F Merrill, and C 
Wright, Oui Dynamic Society, chap xxvii, V Fry, The Peace That Failed, 
R Gavian, Society Faces the Futuie, chaps xxiv-xxv, R Gavian, A Giay, 
and E Giovcs, Oia Changing Social Oidei, chap xxv, R Goslin, Dictatoi- 
ship, R Goslin, Changing Goveinrnents, C Hayes, Political and Cultural 
Histoiy of Modem Em ope, II, H Hill and R Tugwell, Oiii Economic 
Society and Its Piohlems, chap xxvi, E Hilton, Pioblems and Values 
Today, I, Unit X, J Jackson, The Post-Wai Woild, W Langsam, In 
Quest of Empties, H Laski, Wheie Do ]Vc Go Fiom Heiet, H Kidger, 
Pioblems in Ameiuan Demociacy, chap xx, P Landis and J Landis, Social 
Lining, chap xxxiv, H Wolfe, Human Dynamite 

11 American Policy. D Goetz and V Fiy, The Good Neighbors, R Gos- 
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hn and W Stone, America Contradicts Hoself, J McCulloch, Challenge 
to the Americas 

12 British Empire J Green, British Empire Under Fire 

13 The East. T Bisson, Shadow Over Asia, T Bisson and R Goslm, 
Clash in the Pacific, V Fry, War in China, T Bisson, Showdown in the 
Orient, World Aftairs Pamphlet 

14 Europe Between Two Wars. R Buell, Isolated America, V Shecan, 
Not Peace Bui a Sioord, P Van Paassen, Days of Our Years, A WoKers, 
Britain and France Between Two Wars 

15 Naziism. E Mann, The Lights Go Down, FI Rauschning, The Revolu- 
tion of Nihilism, The Voice of Destruction, W Stone, Shadow Over 
Europe, MI Shitcr, Berlin Diary 

16 Peace N Angell, Pence and the Plain Maw, A Biandt and F Law, 
War or Peace, R Buell and R Goslin, War Drums and Peace Plans, A 
Milne, Peace With Honor, W Stone, Peace in Party Platforms, W Stone 
and C Eichelbergei, Peaceful Change 



CHAPTER 35 


THE CITIZEN OWES DEFINITE DUTIES AND OBLIGATIONS 
TO HIS DEMOCRATIC STATE 

^'k'k'kic'k'k'k'^^'k'k'kic'k'k'k'kir'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'^'k^ic^'k'k'k'k'k'k'kic'k'k'k-k'k 

Here, in our conclusion, is the call for action that is the challenge of democracy. 
You have acquired some information that should help you to lead more useful, 
satisfying lives You have approached an understanding of democracy and its 
needs You know that democracy is in peril What are you going to do about it’ 
Knowledge and understanding are useless unless they lead to action 

•kir-k-k'k'k-k-k-k-k-k'k'k'k-k-k'k-k-k-k-k-k-kik-k'k-k-k-k'k-k'k-k-k'k'k'ic'k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k 

The Bill of Duties 

American men and tvoznen ivanL to do their duty The spirit of 
liberty has flamed into acts of devotion to country in every generation 
But duty implies a specific, personal action in eveiyday hie Hoiv can 
the citizen, not in the fiist line of defense, lecognize his duties so that 
he may peiform them? One answer to this is Vice-Piesident Heniy A 
Wallace’s suggested Bill of Duties ^ This is reproduced here, with 
brief explanations 

The Vice-President’s Biil of Duties 

1, The duty to think, eveiy day, how I can best scive the general wellaie, 
to put It ahead of the welfare of my paity, of my group, of ray region, 
and of myself 

This IS the essence of the Bill of Duties, just as Amendment I 
is the heart of the Bill of Rights The general ivclfaie must come 
first 

3 The duly to make demociacy efficient by working harder and more 
harmoniously eveiy day to produce the pioducLs most needed 

Production is obviously a need today But m all times, ire need 
the ieehng that by our efforts we aie contributing to the welfare 
of our country 

3 The duty to piovide goveinment mechanisms to enable our power of 
consumption to equal oui powci of pioduction 

1 Henry V Wallace, “The Puce o£ Youi lieeclom,” Imetican Magcnine, July, 1941 
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This IS the coiollary ol efficient production, kii one ol oui chiei 
problems is “to get the goods we produce into the hands of the 
people who use those goods.” 

4 The duly to work for an economic democracy to match our political 
dcmouacy, wheie the right to a job will be as definite as the right to a 
vote 

This duty is emphasized by the industrialization of the United 
States Democracy must have a sound economic foundation 

5 The duty lo study and know oui country, and to see it as an inter- 
dependent whole 

Every boy and giil can assume this duty Through study, tiavel, 
and conveisation tiiey can begin to glimpse the real United States 

6 The duty ot oidei, not imposed from above, but coming from the 
individual human hcait 

Modem society needs ordei It must come from the people, in a 
democracy Tire individual needs to lecognize that Ire is a pail 
of the biotherhood of man 

7 The duly of obseivmg the spirit as well as the letter of the Bill of 
Rights 

This obligates us to use our freedoms fairly and wisely, so as not 
to injure the geueial welfare 

Rights and Duties 

Every person born or natuiali/ed in the United States is a citizen 
of this country The vast majoiity of the readers ol this book are, 
theieforc, citizens, though they may not yet be voteis All the rights, 
except political rights, apply to them All the duties of citizen- 
ship, except those ol voting and holding office, apply to them as 
well 

As Ameucans, we ate pioud ol our heedom In the past some have 
taken it loi granted But, as we look at the woilcl, tve see that freedom 
can chsappeai fai more suddenly than it came This has caused Amer- 
ica to appieciate far moie than evei liefoie these liberties of ouis and 
to ask tvhat wc can do to preseivc them The time has come when the 
Bill of Rights must be defended by a Bill ol Duties 

In eveiy person in the United States, there is a balance between 
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Lhe rights xvhich he expects and will struggle for and the duties that 
he IS willing to assume as his obligation 

There is an obligation directly connected xvith each right that every 
person, young and old, should recognize Eveiy person has the right 
to worship as he chooses He also has the obligation to allow others 
the same right and to keep his thoughts and actions fiee iiom re- 
ligious prejudice Every person has freedom of speech Besides insist- 
ing on freedom for those who disagree with him, the citizen’s duty is 
to knoxv what he is talking about and to be temperate and fair m 
what he says The citizen has the uglit to choose his rrork He should 
be productive Ele has the right to an education He should siippoit 
the public schools He has the right to vote He should vote intelli- 
gently at every election He has the right to sliaie in the foimation of 
public opinion He should accede to the will of the majoiity 

He has the right, the inestimable privilege, ol living m the United 
States of America He should be willing to fight lor his country The 
Declaration ol Independence ends with these words, “And for the sup- 
poit of this Declaration, with a firm i chance on the pioiection of 
divine Providence, wc mutually pledge to each othei our Lives, our 
Fortunes and oui sacred Honor” No Ameiican should want to do 
less, no American could do more 

CAN YOU THINK? 

1 We will have our rights as long as xvc accept our obligations Explain 
this relationship 

2 Vice-PrcsideiiL Wallace wiitcs that the Bill of Duties quoted is simply 
a suggestion Think this matter thioiigli and list some duties that might 
apply mote spccihcally to )ou 

2 Your school has organizations that aie deinociatic Can you diaw up 
a plan showing that moie emphasis on voluntaiy duties would result m 
met eased clemociac)^ 

4 In two paiallcl columns list pohtwal, civil, social, and economic lights 
and duties so that u will be deal that eveiy right has a coiiespondmg 
duty 

WE READ FROM OTHER BOOKS 

5 General Readings K Gould, Windows on the TEoiM, chap xiii, E 
Hilton, Pwhlems and Values Today, I. Unit V, H Kidger, Pwblems in 
American Demon acy, chap xxi, J Kmneman, R Browne, and R Ell- 
wood, The Ameiican Ci/izcn, chap i-ii. T Mami, The Coming Victn)\ of 
Demonafy.M UnvLUcl, In Blond and Ink, A Meiklejohn, WhnlAmeiuu 
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Means, H Ovcislrect, 0%n Fiee Minds, W Russell and T Briggs, The 
Meaning of Democracy, W Whitman, Deriioa atic Vistas 
7 Pamphlets. £ Kalp and R Morgan, Democracy and Its Competitors, 
North Central Association, Ij War Comes, Mobilizing Machines and Men, 
Public Allans Pamphlet, No. 48 
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NYA Student Aid i reel, ifa mm bilcni, igtj'y I'edcidl Secuiity Agency, Wash- 
ington, D C 

Youth Also Sewes s reels, i6 nun silent, coloi, 1938 New England Hurricane 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D C 
Land of the Giants 3 leels, ib 01 35 mm sound Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D C 

CCC Paik Develofiiiieni in California Nationwide System ol Parks 2 leels, 16 
and 35 mm sound Federal Secuiity Agency, Washington, D C 
Making a V-Type Engine 2 leels, ifa or 35 mm silent Depaitment ol Inteuoi, 
in cooperation ivitli Ford Motoi Co 

Powei Within 20 111m iG mill sound Depaitment ol Interioi, 111 co-operation 
with Geneial Motors Coipoiation 

Safety Glass 2 leels, ib 01 35 niiii silent Depaitment ol Jntenoi, in co-operation 
with Ford Motor Co 

Behind the Scenes in the Machine Age 3 reels, 16 01 35 mm silent Depaitment 
o£ Laboi, Women’s Buieau Stresses technological change that affects women 
Slop Sihcosit 1 lecl, 16 or 35 mm sound Department ol Laboi 
Big Bend National Pink Piojeil 1 reel, ib 01 35 mm silent Department of In- 
tenoi 

Day in Vnginia 2 leels, iG 01 35 111m silent Depaitment ot Iiitenoi 
Fish, flora HaUheiy to Cieel i rod, i6 mm sound Depaitment of Interior 
The Foiesi and Health 1 reel, 16 01 35 mm sound Depaitment of \griculture 
How the loiest niinistcis to ilic spiriiual and physical health of mankind 
(rhmpses of National Pinks 2 iiels, ib 01 35 mni silent Department of Inteuoi 
Land of the Giants 3 leels, 16 01 35 mm sound Depaitment ol Intenor State 
Paik Development in Caldoinia 
Prevent Foiest Fires liailct #1, 2, 3, 16 01 35 mm sound 
f(i The Good Woodsman in the IVoods, 1/5 reel 
#2 The Careful Fisherman, 1/5 led 

#3 Hoio to Build a Campfire, 1/5 leel Depaitment ol Agriculture 
Re-Ci cation 3 icels, 16 01 35 mm sound Department of AgiicuUure Relief from 
distractions of modern city life thiough vacations in National Forests 
Ski-Ttme 1 leel, 16 01 35 mm sound Depaitment ot Interior Eastern and West- 
ern National Parks 

Speckled Beauties 4 leels, 16 01 35 nini silent Depaitment of Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Service 'Ihout, and spoi tsmanship in trout fishing 
Winter Sports in National Forests of California 1 reel, i6 or 35 mm sound De- 
partment of Agricultuie 

IVinter Wonderland i leel, 16 01 35 inm sound Department of Agriculture 
Winter sports in National Parks 

Canned Lima Beans 2 leels, 16 01 35 mm silent Department of Agriculture 
Government Inspection and Giadmg ol beans, and canning process 
knom Your Money 2 leels, 16 mm sound Department ol Treasury Detection of 
Coiuitcrfeu Money 

Cooperative Wool front Fleece to Fabric 3 leels, 16 01 35 mm sound Depaitment 
ol Agricultute 
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FILMS 


The Fight foi Life U S Information Seivitc, Washington, D C , oi Columbia 
Pictuies Corp , 739 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Design and Const) nth on of Thiee Homes 2 reels, 16 mm sound, 4 lecls 

16 mm silent (revised 1939) Fedcial Loan Agency, Fcdeial Housing Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D C 

Housing in Ow Time 2 reels, 16 and 35 mm (1939) U S Housing Authority, 
Washington, D C 

Today We Build 6 reels, 35 mm sound, 1 leel lO mm sound (1200 feet) Fed- 
eial Loan Agency, Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D C 
Social Secwity Benefits — Paying IVoikei's Claims fai Old Jge and Sumivoi Bene- 
fits 1 reel, 16 mm sound Fedeial Secuiity Agency 
Social Secuiity foi the Nation 1 leel, i6 inm sound Fedeial Secuiity Agency 
Woikci’s Old Age and Sumivoi’s Ivsuiaiice A< counts 1 leel, 16 mm sound 
Federal Secuiity Agency How records arc kept 
Thiee Counties Against Syphilis a reels, 16 01 35 mm sound U S Public Health 
Seivice Delicate treatment suitable for anv audience Naiiatoi, Alois Havnlla 
Music Hampton Institute Chon 

Choose to Live a reels, t6 01 35 mm sound Fccler.il Secuiity Agency, Public 
Health Seivice Cancel is (tuabic i( diagnosed in eaily stages 
The City 4 reel sound film Film Libiary of Museum of Modem Art, 11 W r/^rd 
Stiect, New York City 

Fiotecimg the Public 1 leel, 16 mm sound, 1936 Btneau ol Piisoirs, U S De- 
partment ol Justice, Washington, D C 

The Living land t iccl, i6 and 35 mm sound (1940) U S Dcpaitment ol 
Agiicultiire, Washington, D C 

Roots in the Eailh a reels, 16 and 35 tnm sound (1940) U S Department ol 
Agnail tine, Washington, D C 

Elcctucily on the Faun a icels, ifi and 39 nmn silent ('935) Inloimation Office, 
Tennessee Valley Authoiity, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The Plow That Bioke the Plains 3 icels, 16 and 35 mm sound U S Department 
of Agiictilturc, Washington D C 

Old Daily Biead 1 leel, 16 and 35 mm silent (1938) U S Department of 
Agiiculture, Washington, D C 

Wise Land Use Pays (Soil Conseivation) 2 reds, 16 and 35 mm sound (1938) 
U S Department of Agncultuic Washington, D C 
The Hentage We Guaicl (Wildlife) 3 lecls, ifi and 35 mm sound (1940) U S 
Depaitment of Agncultuic, Washington. D C 
The Stoiy of a Mexican Giishei 2 leels, 16 inm Bureau of Mines U S Depart- 
ment of Interioi, Washington, D C 

The Shengih of the Hills 1 reel, iG mm Forest Seivue, Division of Information 
and Education, U S Depaitment ol Agrictiltuie, Washington, D C 
The Rivei 3 lecls, ifi and 35 mm sound (1937) U S Depaitment ol yVgiiculuire, 
Washington, D C 

The Tiec of Life (Sustamed-yield management) ifi and 39 mm sound (1938) 
U S Depai Lment of Agrirultiirc, Washington, D C 
Bouldei Dam 4 icels sound, 5 leels silent, 16 and 39 mm Btiicau of Reclamation, 
U S Department ol Inleiior Washington, D C 
Gland Coulee 2 leels, 16 and 35 mm silent (1937) Btneau ol Reclamation, U S 
Department of Intel 101, Mfiishington, D C 

RECORDINGS 

Slums Cost You Money 13 fifteen minute diamatirations on double-faced records 
May be bon owed from the U S Housing Aiuhoiity, Washington, D C Free 
The Rivci 3 icels, 16 and 35 mm sound (1937) U S Depaitment of Agriculture, 
Washington, DC 
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